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Here’s an easier way that solves 
two problems aft once: 


You can save a substantial amount of sugar by using 3. UNIFORM IN QUALITY: strict products control over 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes. ingredients; baking tests on every batch, 
More important still, these Pillsbury mixes help you to Are you taking full advantage of these timely problem 


keep up the quality and variety of your sweet dough solvers? 
goods in these days when seasoned help is scarce. The 


mixes are: Pillsbury’s 


1. SIMPLE TO USE: cut scaling and blending to a mini- 


pec Sweet Dough Mixes 


2. EXPERTLY BALANCED: special flour blend plus correct PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
proportions of enriching ingredients, GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ! 
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Get these 
BUSINESS- 


BOOSTING 
plans! 


alestcyelataatstatat: 
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WELL HELP YOU PLAN: 


a Birthday Party or an “Open House” 
Party that will bring you 


M any H. appy Returns 


Dowt LET THE BIRTHDAY of 
your business pass by unnoticed... 
capitalize on it! 

Play up the number of years you 
have been serving your community. 
Offer special features throughout a 
strongly promoted Anniversary Cele- 
bration. 


. Fleischmann can assist you with this practical 
Birthday Party Plan that has helped other bakers 
increase their business. 

Fleischmann can also help you to put on a 
gala “Open House” Party that will be remem- 


Many Other Fleischmann Features 


The famous Fleischmann Service offers many other 
helps for bakers . . . features and plans that will 
help you build bigger profits. Production . . . Mer- 
chandising . . . Advertising—we stand ready to 
help you solve a multitude of these problems. 
Begin now to reap Fleischmann Service benefits! 


ASK YOUR FLEISCHMANN 
MAN TODAY! 





bered and talked about for months and months. 


Both of these Fleischmann Plans are practical, 
workable, comprehensive. Prepared especially 
for you and based on actual business-stimulation 
methods of proven success. 


You may not wish, or be able, to use every 
feature of each plan—but you are bound to find 
them real business boosters to whatever extent 
you put them in operation. So take as full ad- 
vantage of them as possible! 


Getting near your business “birthday”? 


A good time of year for “open house”? Get 
these proven sales-boosting Party Plans from 
your Fleischmann Man—today! 
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GOOD WHEAT 












FLOUR 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 











From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 








GOOD FLOUR 


GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 
Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 
Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 3, 1942 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


ret GOOD BREAD 
ie THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Neither salesmanship nor service will profit the baker 








who fails to make good bread.—Though he have 

every facility of plant and equipment and though 

Your Milling Capactt he exceed all of his competitors in energy and en- 
2500 Barrels terprise, unless he produces good bread, success 
will pass him by.—And the fundamental of good 

Grain Storage Capacity bread is good flour.—It is perhaps permissible to 
1,000,000 Bushels say that the fundamental of the best bread can 


always be bought at a fair price from this mill. 







W iM | 
SIT AN J‘ Kelly Always Mills for Quality 


company/ BZ “KELLY’S FAMOUS” Will 
| Prove It to YOU. 








he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY. 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 














































































































HIGH QUALITY 
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RICH REWARDS 








* DANIEL WEBSTER ... short poten 
*GOLD COIN ......... seancard Patent 
*CHALLENGER ......... ston: poten 
*~PURE SILVER ..... tency rest ctear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «.:.. 


y -... EAGLE ENRICHED 
NCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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A Standard Ingredient 


for Better Bread 


WYTASE is established as an essential ingredient —in 
breads of better color and more satisfying flavor — 
through long years of continued use in bake shops all 
over the United States and Canada. 
Consumers, too, confirm the bakers judgment by 
showing their decided preference for the better appear- 
ance and longer lasting flavor-freshness of breads 
made with WYTASE. 
Thus shop experience and sales records have 
established WYTASE along with sugar and milk, salt 
and shortening, as standard ingredients for the pro- 
duction of uniform breads of finer eating qualities. 
When you make WYTASE a standard ingredient 
in your bread formula, you give reassurance to both 
the production and sales force that more consumers 
in your market will respond to the better appearance 
and greater taste appeal of your breads. 
A WYTASE representative will gladly arrange with 
you for a thorough trial of WYTASE, so write today. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and So. May Sts., Chicago 


















TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 


natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 














_ WYTASE PANEPLOS 
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TEA TABLE > 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 














































































































In the whole great war nutritional pro- 
gram, bread rides at the very head of 
the Food for Victory Program. Any 
miller and any baker who is not making 
a product of such quality as to justify 
this selection is not doing his level 
best both for the country and his own 
future welfare. Use good flour— 


Bake Good Bread. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA e¢ KANSAS 
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Wer Shahes Up 











T took a war to do it, but it now 
H seems that the flour salesman is 

finally getting a break. 

Only that mill representative who is 
hopelessly sodden with the dull routine 
of handshaking and price quoting will 
miss this coming opportunity. Those 
who read governmental edicts, who know 
their trade and listen to bakers, know 
that great and disturbing things are 
happening, many of which can be con- 
verted into business for the salesman. 

Here is how it works: 

Unless there is a great change in the 
ruling by the ODT requiring 75% back- 
hauls outside of a 15-mile zone, great 
numbers of large bakers who operate 
fleets of trucks to adjoining markets 
will be forced sharply to narrow their 
areas of distribution. 

As soon as this happens, hundreds of 
local bakers will find bread business 
dropped smack in their ovens, and al- 
most before they can buy the flour they 
will find their production increasing. 
They will learn to bake bread with less 
Sugar, will find some way to get more 
bread to local stores. 
the market. 


They will have 


Even were the large baker to get 
some easement of the backhaul clause, 
he still will find his costs of transpor- 
tation constantly increasing until they 
get to the point where his already nar- 
rowing margin probably will be inade- 
quate. Every added cost bites into the 
margin which still exists below the ceil- 
ing sales price he must observe. So if 
the large baker should be allowed to con- 
tinue some of his cross country trucking 
of bread, he still will be forced in many 
eases to abandon certain markets, spread 
out his deliveries to twice or three times 
a week, and in doing so open wide the 
opportunity for local competition. 

Salesmen can do little about the trans- 
portation situation. They cannot hope 
to counsel the large operator effectively 
On operations or deliveries. But they 
can go to the local baker and bid for 
his increasing flour business in an in- 
telligent, constructive way. He can ad- 
vise the local baker on production prob- 


lems, can suggest merchandising ideas 
which could conceivably keep the local 
baker’s market for him even after the 
war is over and trucks range the high- 
ways again without restrictions. 

But the greatest and best job the flour 
salesman can do with the local baker 
is to convince him that now, if ever, 
he must buy good flour, make excellent 
bread and convince the local consumer 
that he can now buy better bakery 
products at home than he ever could 
buy before. Faced with short supplies 
of sugar, the baker cannot afford to 
play with his bread quality by using 
poor flour. If he uses less sugar, he 
must at all costs keep his loaf standard 
as high as he can with what sugar he 
can use. These are things a baker wants 
and needs to know as soon as oppor- 
tunity not only presents itself but hits 
him squarely on the back and says, 
“Come on, old man, let’s go!” 

In many of these small communities, 
baking facilities will not be adequate. If 


there is not enough bread in the stores, 
many a bakery bread housewife will 
shrug her shoulders and go back to the 
oven. In a town like this the discern- 
ing salesman should find grocers kindly 
towards family flour ideas, aware as 
they would be of the shortage of bakers’ 
bread on their shelves. Farmers, be- 
cause they will get to town less fre- 
quently, almost certainly will bake more 
bread themselves. 

Delivery of flour to local bakers also 
runs into a severe dislocation. Many 
deliveries are made by truck, with 25 
bbls dropped off here and 50 there. 
These bakers now must get their flour 
some other way, either by sharing a 
car with a local jobber or grocer, or by 
tying in with some mixed car service 
to a local feed store. It should not be 
left to him to devise a service scheme. 
The flour salesman should have it all 
worked out, and come into the bakery 
with a plan, not a question. 

Many small town bakers, well away 





” NEW YORK RETAILERS HEAR EXPERTS . 








MORE CARES * 











One of the highlights of the New York State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers’*convention May 17-19 at Rochester was a round-table conference 


on “The Retail Baker and Present Conditions.” 


The panel of experts pre- 


sented at the session were, left to right: Percy M. Stelle, secretary of the 
association; William H. Schonleber, newly elected president who acted as chair- 
man; Frank O’Connor, Standard Brands, Inc; William Entermann, Jr., Henry 
Heim, and George Cron, well-known bakers in the association; Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc; and Charles E. Riley, Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


By MAURICE D. S. JOHNSON 


.. . THE FLOUR SALESMAN 


(Editorial Comment on Page 47) 


from flour jobbers or mills, have been 
straining their storage and production 
facilities to handle a minimum 210-bbl 
carload. Now they will be asked to take 
350 bbls, which will throw many of them 
into a share-car arrangement or will 
cause them to look about for enough 
more business to use more flour. Here, 
again, the flour salesman should do some 
arranging. It will help him get the 
business. 

When the salesman goes to the office 
of the manager of a large plant, he has 
less opportunity to offer suggestions, 
and the temptation is great to sympa- 
thize with the man for a few minutes, 
and then duck out. This baker, how- 
ever, is past the crying stage. He wants 
ideas, not sympathy. He wants to know 
how to arrange rail shipments to small 
towns, who there can handle local de- 
liveries, what kind of flour will keep 
bread fresh longer, what Joe Bakem is 
doing in the next state to keep his 
plant operating. 

If this baker is a house-to-house op- 
erator he wants to know what to do 
about his increasingly fast turnover of 
route men, which way he should cut 
down his route mileage, what appeals 
others are making to the housewife for 
their tolerance if the man comes only 
every other day. If the ‘flour salesman 
has not done some thinking about these 
things, if he cannot talk up-to-the-min- 
ute with the prospect, he is wasting his 
time coming in with a hot flour price. 
The baker wants a hot idea. 

Deep-rooted in the salesman’s think- 
ing should be the basic realization that 
just as much, perhaps more, flour wil 
be consumed in his territory this year 
and next year and every year. His 
problem and his opportunity are to fig- 
ure out through what new channels this 
flour will flow, and to be the one at the 
side of those channels pouring in the 
flour—before someone else gets there. 

It will take some thinking, plenty of 
traveling and listening, and quite a bit 
of hard work. It is no era for a de- 
featist, whether he be a private, first 
class, or a flour salesman. 
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Concessions Granted in Truck Orders 





ALL BUT FEEDER-TRUCK PROBLEM IS 
SOLVED FOR 


BAKERS 


-_---<> — 


RETURN LOAD PROVISION REMAINS 
TO HARRY TRADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Office of Defense Transportation 


on June 1 removed the noose from around the neck of the baking 


and milling industry—or at least loosened the knot that meant 


strangulation to a number of bakeries—in authorizing amendments 
to the tire and vehicle conservation orders which have been under 


fire generally for some time. 


Practically a complete “yes” answer was made by ODT to 
the petition of the American Bakers Association specifically seek- 
ing relief, and the prayer of the organized millers was also partially 


answered. 


The most troublesome provision of the orders, which stipu- 
lates that industry must bring back a return load, however, has 


not yet been answered. 

The revisions announced by ODT June 
1 modify Order No. 6 to include driver- 
salesmen whose operations extend beyond 
the local delivery area as set up by the 
original order. This will prove extremely 
helpful to the baking trades, and some- 
as to flour 
mills as it changes Order No. 5 covering 


what relieve the situation 


over-the-road operations by permitting 
vehicles to carry loads to retail dealers 
if such vehicle leaves and returns to the 
point of origin “on the same calendar 
day.” 

The ODT 
series of official pronouncements which 
contained relief to the trades. 


announcement followed a 


Specific- 
ally Order No. 6, by the June 1 ruling, 
applies to all cases where “property is 
transported solely for the purpose of sale 
to retail dealers in a vehicle operated 
by the seller or an employee thereof,” 
provided the round trip can be com- 
pleted in a day. 

Order No. 5 covering private carriers 
engaged in over-the-road deliveries, has 
been changed to conform with Order 
No. 6, completely removing the so-called 
driver-salesmen, by reducing their deliv- 
ery mileage by 25%, as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1941, who will be 
exempt from requirements imposed on 
over-the-road operators. 

As a matter of fact, the new revisions, 
as far as the baking trades are con- 
cerned, solve all problems except the 
feeder-truck business, and there is hope 
that even the return load provision will 
be modified in such a way, in individual 
cases, where it will be workable. 

The new amendment makes this sig- 
nificant definition: 

“The term local carrier includes 
every person engaged in the trans- 
portation of property by vehicle for 
compensation, or in the furtherance 
of or incidental to any commercial 
enterprise (1) wholly within any 
municipality or urban community, or 
(2) wholly within a zone extending 
twenty-five (25) air miles from the 
boundaries of any municipality or 
urban community, or (3) between 
contiguous municipalities or urban 
communities, or (4) in making hauls 
not exceeding twenty-five (25) miles 
in length, or (5) when the property 
transported is delivered directly to 





the ultimate consumer thereof, in a 
vehicle which is operated from and 
returned to the point of origin on 
the same calendar day and is not 
used in carrying any other property, 
or (6) when the property is trans- 
ported solely for the purpose of sale 
to retail dealers in a vehicle oper- 
ated by the seller or an employee 
thereof, which vehicle leaves from 
and returns to the point of origin on 
the same calendar day.” 


A further provision will take care of 
bakery deliveries of cakes, pies, biscuits, 
ete., a consideration sought by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association—as it permits: 

“One delivery of any commodity, the 
transportation of which requires the use 
of special equipment, in a vehicle spe- 
cially constructed and adapted for and 
used exclusively in the transportation 
and delivery of such commodity.” 

In amendments issued last week, ODT 
postponed until July 1, the provision re- 
quiring trucks to be loaded to at least 
75% of capacity on their return trips, 
as provided for in Orders 3, 4 and 5, 
and extended to 25 miles beyond the 
corporate limits of municipalities or com- 
munities for so-called local deliveries. 
Order No. 6 previously had specified a 
15-mile limit, and it did not make clear 
whether this short distance was to be 
measured from the place of business or 
begin from the town’s limits. 


Advisory Meeting 
Scheduled 


ODT’S new rulings were made two 
days in advance of the scheduled meet- 
ing here on Wednesday, June 3, of the 
bakery industry advisory committee of 
the War Production Board. The bakery 
executives, however, have not postponed 
their meeting and will have before them 
an agenda of topics including further 
revision of ODT pronunciamientos and 
the all-absorbing subject of what the 
Office of Price Administration can do 
in the way of reconciling the March level 
price ceiling with higher wage rates for 
bakery workmen and increased cost of 
raw materials which go into baked prod- 
ucts. 


In the opinion of ABA officials the 





over-all price ceiling regulation should 
be modified to take into consideration 
labor costs and the rising schedules on 
farm products. This situation was 
brought out by ABA President Schu- 
maker in an official protest to 
Administrator Henderson, 


Price 
but no en- 
couraging reply has yet been received 
from OPA. In fact, OPA has a form 
letter which it is sending to all requests 
that the maximum price celiing on bakery 
products be increased. It runs like this: 

“OPA has made careful studies of 
bakers’ costs and will continue to make 


such studies of costs in order to ascer- 
tain the position of the bakery industry 
operating under the maximum price reg- 
ulation. Bakers who deem themselves 
suffering from special hardships may pe- 
tition for an amendment under section 
19 of the regulation. We believe the 
baking industry should make every effort 
to practice less expensive distribution 
and selling practices than have prevailed 
widely in the past and to make efforts 
to eliminate things which add to cost of 
bread without adding anything to its 
value.” 


— 





FLOUR AND FLOUR MIXES DEFINED 
IN OPA PRICE RULE AMENDMENT 


Ruling Removes Certain Flours From Restrictions Regardless of 
Package Sizes—Whole Wheat and Durum Flours Excluded 
—Bulk Cake Flours Not Affected by Regulation 


In order to clarify certain ambiguities 
regarding some terms used in the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, ‘the Of- 
fice of Price Administration has issued 
“cake 
mixes” and “flour mixes,” and made clear 


specific definitions of “flour,” 
what the term “packaged” means. 

These explanations are made in Amend- 
ment No. 2 to the General Price Regula- 
tion. The new amendment became ef- 
fective May 29, 1942. 

“Flour shall have the following mean- 
ing, OPA stated: 

“Flour” means the flour produced 
from wheat (including phosphated 
and self-rising flour), rye, buckwheat, 
rice, corn, oats, barley, soybeans and 
potatoes. Products of wheat, except 
for whole wheat flour and whole 
durum flour, whose ash is more than 
one twentieth of the protein calcu- 
lated to a moisture free basis plus 
35% or, in the case of products of 
durum wheat, more than 1.5% cal- 
culated to a moisture free basis shall 
not be considered flour.” 

The term “flour” is construed in vari- 
ous ways. It may refer only to a wheat 
product. It may refer also to products 
of other grains and commodities, includ- 
ing even nonedible products. Therefore 
the term is defined specifically so as to 
eliminate confusion as to its meaning 
under the regulation. 

“Cake mixes” and “flour mixes” mean 
combinations of flour or flours with any 
other ingredients except those used in 
making self-rising flour or phosphated 
flour. Clarification of their meaning is 
necessary in order that simple flour mix- 
tures, which are excluded when unmixed, 
may not be considered covered by the 
General Price Regulation. In this con- 
nection self-rising flour and phosphated 
flour—whose prices are closely related to 
wheat prices—should be distinguished 
from “cake mixes” and “flour mixes,” 
whose prices do not reflect closely wheat 
price fluctuations. Phosphated and self- 
rising flours are, thus, included in the 
term “flour.” 

The term “packaged” means packaged 
for sale at retail in a container of any 
sort, holding three pounds or less, where 
the packaging has been done before ar- 


rival at the point of retail sale. The 
term “packaged” as to “cake mixes” and 
“flour mixes” was intended to cover con- 
sumer-sized containers. Sales in con- 
tainers larger than three pounds are gen- 
erally “bulk” sales and manufacturers’ 
margins are much smaller. Conse uent- 
ly, bulk sales prices closely follow raw 
material markets. Therefore, the term 
“packaged” should be limited to contain- 
ers of three pounds or less. 

This amendment means that wheat 
flour, including phosphated and self-ris- 
ing flour, whose ash content is not more 
than one twentieth of the protein calcu- 
lated to a moisture free basis plus .35% 
and durum wheat flour containing not 
more than 1.5% calculated to a mois- 
ture free basis, are excluded entirely 
from the general maximum price regu- 
lation, regardless of the size package 
in which they are sold. Whole wheat 
flour and whole durum flour are likewise 
entirely excluded, as are also the flours 
produced from the foregoing mentioned 
grains and potatoes. However, any 
wheat flour or durum wheat flour, con- 
taining more than the foregoing ash 
limitations respectively are subject tv the 
price regulation. 

When cake mixes and flour mixes as 
defined are sold in bulk or in packages 
larger than three pounds, these products 
are also excluded from the regulaiions, 
but when they are packed in containers 
of any sort holding three pounds or less 
and the packaging has been done be- 
fore arrival at the point of retail sale, 
these products are subject to the jrice 
regulation. 

Bromated flour, enriched flour, anc en- 
riched self-rising flour are not specitical- 
ly mentioned in this amendment. 
the opinion of the Millers National !ed- 
eration that it was the intention of the 
Office of Price Administration to inciude 
these products in the definition of tiour 
and thereby exclude them from the price 
regulation. They are, in effect, excluded 
by this amendment except when sol in 
packages of three pounds or less, but 


It is 


_they should have been entirely excluded. 


The federation is now attempting to get 4 
clarification on this point from OPA 
either by way of an interpretation oF 
further amendment. 


thi 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
ELECT W. F. GOODALE 


All Officers Re-elected at Annual Meeting— 
Industry Leaders Discuss 
Problems 
Boston, Mass.—A serious and purpose- 
ful tone characterized the twenty-first 
annual meeting and industry conference 
of the New England Bakers Association 

held May 24-25 at the Hotel Statler. 

The nominating committee reported 
through its chairman, Henry J. Gorman, 
Gorman’s Bakery, Inc., Central Falls, 
R. L., that it had nominated present offi- 
cers for re-election, therefore William F. 
Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake Co., Boston, 
will remain as president for a second 
term, while John D. Dickson, Bay State 
Bakery, Inc., Brockton, Mass., was re- 
elected vice president. Guy Maynard, 
E. M. Noel Co., Boston, is treasurer, 
and Robert E. Sullivan, executive secre- 
tary. 

Searing W. East, 
counsel for the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, told of the work which this office 
is doing in connection with the various 
government regulations and emphasized 
the necessity for members of the indus- 
try to supply this office with their reac- 


assistant general 


tions and opinions on the various orders 
emanating from governmental depart- 
ments. 

The retail session which was held May 
24 drew a capacity crowd. Chairman for 
this session was Joseph D. Noonan, head 
of Carol Bakers, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
The guest speaker was Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Chicago. 

The entire session on May 25 was giv- 
en over to the effect of government or- 
ders affecting raw materials and ma- 
chinery, ODT orders Nos. 5 and 6 and 
price ceilings. This conference had as 
its leader Ralph D. Ward, president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and member of the industry advisory 
committee. He was assisted by Walter 
H, Dietz, sugar section of OPA, and a 
former New England baker; Carl W. 
Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., 
also a member of the industry advisory 
committee, and Searing W. East. 

Mr. Ward expressed the opinion that 
there was a possibility of amendments 
to ODT orders Nos. 5 and 6. He spoke 
of the idea of creating a five-day week 
as a means of saving mileage. He did 
not favor such a plan, pointing out that 
it would create two peak loads a week, 
both in the plant and on the trucks, and 
that this extra overload 
would not save rubber. He also pointed 
out that once the five-day week is estab- 
lished it would be hard to eliminate after 
the emergency and that ours is an indus- 
try which cannot operate efficiently on 
a five-day week. In commenting on the 
establishment of regional offices of ODT, 
he said that such offices would provide 
4 more satisfactory means of operating 
under ODT once these regional offices be- 
come familiar with the order. 

Walter H. Dietz was called upon to 
give a resume of the sugar situation 
which he covered thoroughly. He ad- 
vised bakers to apply to their local 
boards for relief in cases of hardship 
and spoke of form R-315 to be used in 
cases where bakers had no sugar usage 
in a particular month in 1941 due to 
Strikes, fires or other unusual causes for 
Shutdowns. William F. Goodale, Jr. 
described a sugar chart which his com- 


on the tires 
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CCC PLAN OFFERS DEFAULTED LOAN 
WHEAT ON FARMS AT FEED PRICES 


pany has adopted which provides a day- 
by-day inventory of sugar used com- 
pared to their monthly allotment. He 
stated it prevents the situation arising 
in which all the sugar is used up before 
the month has expired. 

The discussion period which followed 
dealt with all government regulations 
affecting the industry and continued late 
into the afternoon. Attendance totaled 
146 bakers and 122 allied men. 
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Dr. Louise Stanley 

Praises Enrichment 

C.— (Special) —Ac- 
tively arraying herself ‘on the side of en- 
riched flour and bread, Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, chief of the bureau of home eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, 
was one of four nutrition experts who 
participated in the national radio forum 


WasHINGTON, D. 


program broadcast to the nation on the 
of nutritious With Dr. 
Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the 
public health service; M. L. Wilson, as- 
sistant director in charge of nutrition, 


value foods. 


Dr. Louise Stanley 


and Dr. William H. Sebrell, deputy as- 
sistant in the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Dr. Stanley made 
one of her few public utterances involv- 
ing foods which was wholly devoid of 
mention of whole wheat flour. 

Referring to the combined efforts be- 
ing displayed in behalf of good nutrition, 
Dr. Stanley observed: 

“This really does mean all the people 
—homemakers, teachers, nutrition work- 
ers, doctors. And the food industry 
pitched in—producers, distributors and 
advertisers. For example the millers and 
bakers made their contribution by en- 
riching bread and flour.” 
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ARMY SEEKS MEN IN GRAIN 
FLOUR, SHIPPING TRADES 
New York, N. Y.—A meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the grain, flour and ship- 
ping trades was called in the New York 
Produce Exchange by Charles B. Crof- 
ton, president, in conjunction with Major 
Norris of the U. S. Army. Purpose of 
the meeting was the solicitation of men 
capable of handling transportation, ship- 
ping and purchasing for the army in this 
area. Those interested who would qual- 
ify for such work were asked to present 
their applications through regular army 
channels. 


WasuinorTon, D. C.—In a further ef- 
fort to stimulate sale of surplus wheat 
and create additional space on farms 
for a portion of the incoming crop, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has launched 
a program whereby defaulted loan stocks 
of farm-stored grain may be redeemed 
at wheat feed prices. 

Trade observers pointed out that the 
order accomplishes many things: 


1.—Gets farmers to use out-of-con- 
dition wheat for feed. 


2.—Saves on corn transportation— 
thousands of cars—from corn belt to 
consuming areas, as wheat probably 
will be substituted freely. 

3.—Probably will influence millfeed 
downward. 


4.—Lets farmers feed what they 
have on the farm and not require 
much trucking of feeding grains back 
and forth around the country. 


The agency hopes to get rid of a sub- 
stantial portion of the 103,000,000 bus 
of 1941 wheat and resealed 1940 grain 
on which original and extended loans ex- 
pired April 30. 

Such redemption is allowable only 
where the wheat is actually consumed by 
livestock on originating farm or sold 
for such consumption. 

The price allowed is not less than 93c 
bu in areas where wheat feed prices are 
determined by the corn feed price, and 
at distribution points the price is 3c 
more than the 1941 loan value a bu. 

The agency also has announced a Ic 
bu increase in its corn sale price, to 
8814c, basis No. 2 yellow at Chicago, 
effective May 21. Similar increases are 
made at all other points. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. said 
producers must agree in writing that 
the wheat will be fed on the farm to 
livestock or poultry or will be sold for 
such purpose. No redemption or sale 
shall be permitted unless county com- 
mittees determine that the producer re- 
deeming the wheat or the producer pur- 
chasing the wheat has sufficient livestock 
or poultry to utilize the wheat as feed 
within a reasonable length of time. 

In the event the purchaser fails to 
feed the wheat to livestock or poultry, 
the credit agency will require « penalty 
of an amount equal to the difference 
between the loan value, plus interest, 
plus the storage allowance, plus inter- 
est, and the amount at which the wheat 
was redeemed. 

The plan further provides that pro- 
ducers who redeem their 1941 wheat be 
permitted to retain the 7c storage al- 
lowance on 1941 wheat if they have re- 
ceived the allowance, and that the 7c 
allowance be deducted from redemption 
price in the event they have not re- 
ceived it. 

Producers who redeem 1940 wheat will 
be permitted to retain the 7c storage 
allowance advanced at the time loans 
were extended, and the 5c storage al- 
lowance for the extended period will 
be deducted from the redemption price. 

By insisting that wheat redeemed un- 
der the new plan actually is consumed 
on farms, the credit agency hopes to 
accomplish a triple purpose: 

1. Storage space on farms for the new 
crop will be created without grain reach- 
ing the commercial markets. 


2. The government will be relieved of 
taking over for 
strained terminals whatever 
grain is consumed this way. 

8. The proposal appears to get around 
any objections of the congressional farm 
block to under-parity sales, and appears 
to be exempt from the 125,000,000-bu 
limitation expected to be imposed on 
sales of wheat for feed. 


storage in seriously 


defaulted 


¥ ¥ 
Weakens Cash Market 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In an endeavor 
to make room for the new crop, a lot of 
CCC wheat, high in moisture content and 
damaged, is being moved to termihals 





CCC’s PACIFIC COAST 
FLOUR DEAL ON 
SEATTLE—The CCC’s deal to grind 
1,000,000 bus of wheat and store the 
flour is on, with allocations of flour 
to be ground by Pacific Northwest 
mills for a conversion charge, the 
CCC to supply the wheat and take 
both the flour and millfeed. The 
mills have the privilege of buying 
back the millfeed for an undisclosed 
price, the flour to go into storage 
provided by the CCC. Grinding of 

this wheat is to start shortly. 


for sale. These offerings of low grade 


grain have had a tendency to weaken 
the cash market, although high protein, 
dry wheat commands steady premiums. 
Total arrivals at Minneapolis last week 
were over 1,400 cars, and at Duluth 680. 
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Freight Car Order 
Modified by ODT 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The flat ban on 
the use of closed freight cars in any 





kind of intraterminal freight movement, 
was modified by the Office of Defense 
Transportation to apply only to less- 
merchandise that can be 
handled conveniently by motor vehicle. 


than-carload 


The ODT’s general order No. 1, which 
became effective on May 1, is designed 
to regulate merchandise traffic loadings 
through minimum weight limits, in order 
to release equipment for the movement 
of urgent war materials. 

Amendment No. 2, effective as of 12:01 
a.m., May 15, specifies that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, no carrier may load or 
forward between in the 


points same 


municipality, or between 
cities, or within adjacent zones, “any 


freight car 


contiguous 


railway closed containing 
merchandise.” 

The exceptions provide that closed 
freight cars may be used: 

1. Where necessary to relieve freight 
house facilities because of inability to 
obtain transportation by motor vehicle. 

2. Where motor vehicles are not avail- 
able. 

3. Where carrier, shipper or consign- 
ers’ facilities make motor transport im- 
practicable, and then only if such car 
contains the net tonnage demanded by 
the general order. 

4. Where authorized by special or gen- 
eral permit of the ODT. 
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Cuicaco, I1nu.—The Independent Bis- 


cuit Manufacturers Co., Inc., and the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America held their annual 
conventions at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 27-28. 


regulations were the chief topics for con- 


Wartime problems and 


sideration and these brought out one of 
the largest registrations in years. 

The Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., met on May 27, and Presi- 
dent H. L. Popp, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in his annual message cited the price 
ceiling order, which he said, has consid- 
erable merit but hits the industry un- 
fairly because all ingredients and labor 
He felt government 
rulings would make biscuit and cracker 


are not included. 


manufacturers better operators. 

F. E. Youngdahl, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Chicago, presented con- 
siderable data on the equipment situa- 
tion. He said one can no longer take 
machinery for granted and manufactur- 
ers must devote more time and thought 
to their equipment. Careful study should 
be given to the maintenance and engi- 
declared, and 
suggested regular servicing of machin- 
ery. 

In normal times, Mr. Youngdahl said, 
unselfish co-operation among members of 
an, industry is difficult to achieve. To- 
day that is not true. He, therefore, sug- 
gested that biscuit and cracker manu- 


neering department, he 


facturers contact plants having similar 
machinery and units, and make arrange- 
ments for mutual interchange of spare 
parts in cases of future emergency needs. 

A good paint job on all equipment as 
needed will aid greatly in keeping them 
clean, he pointed out. This will also 
promote greater care and respect for the 
machinery from operators and mechanics. 
It will increase the morale of all em- 
ployees, giving them greater pride in 
both their jobs and their products, It 
should also mean a saving in operation 
cost, reduced labor turnover and longer, 
efficient life for equipment. 

John T. McCarthy, head of the baking 
industry advisory committee to the WPB, 
reviewed the formation and the work of 
He said the 
biscuit and cracker industry’s represen- 


the advisory committee. 


tatives had given valuable aid to its 
work. The industry, he said, can insti- 
tute economies by reducing routes and 
varieties. 

C. H. Wortz, Jr., Fort Smith, Ark., 
formerly vice president, was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding H. L. Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Frank J. Delaney, Bur- 
lington, lowa, was elected vice president, 
and Stuart Johnston, Milwaukee, treas- 
urer. H. D. Butler, New York, is secre- 
tary, M. J. Hogan, Chicago, is manager 
of the western department, and T. E. 
Hollingshead is director of the technical 
institute. 

Wartime regulations and conditions 
were the prime topics of consideration 
at the association meeting. Commenting 
on this situation, L. J. Schumaker, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, reminded the audience that the reg- 
ulations were all aimed at helping to 
win the war, and that where individual 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER BAKERS HEAR 
WAR PROBLEMS ANALYZED 


Price Ceiling Hit as Unfair to Industry—Care of Equipment and 
Machinery Urged—Ingredient Cost Up 30%, 
Speaker Asserts 


hardships were caused, federal officials 
want facts and figures not arguments 
and protests. 

The “man on the official side of the 
desk” 


Smith, secretary of the American Bakers 


in Washington is human, Tom 
Association, pointed out and may not 
like to do what he must do in imposing 
such regulations. 

Mr. Smith discussed several points of 
current importance: maintenance, ingre- 
dient shortages, personnel losses, pack- 
aging and delivery. Emphasizing the im- 
portance of good maintenance, saving of 
parts, etc., Mr. Smith pointed out that 
fire hazards today should be watched 
with particular care. Insurance cover- 
age may reimburse a man financially, but 
it cannot provide materials for rebuild- 
ing. Fuel may prove to be a tight spot 
before the year is over, Mr. Smith 
warned, but the baking industry should 
not be among the first to be rationed on 
electricity, etc. Conservation of rubber 
is vitally important now, he warned, and 
pointed out that proper care can extend 
useful life of tires far beyond the pres- 
ent average life in the baking industry. 

Price ceilings that fail to take into 
account raw material advances and war- 
time scarcity of raw materials threaten 
the stability of the confectionery indus- 
try, Philip P. Gott, president of the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association, told the 
biscuit bakers. The average cost of in- 
gredients has gone up 30% since 1941, 
Mr. Gott said. An additional potential 
burden is the proposed 15% excise levy 
on candy sales, but confectioners hope 
that this proposal will not be adopted. 

Like a breath of spring air, the ex- 
uberant optimism of Gene Flack, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., tempered the sting 
of these war prospects. Flavored with 
his inimitable humor, Mr. Flack’s talk 
made the point that national income to- 
day is the greatest in history and the 
potential buying power, even after all 
taxes, etc., about twice the level of a 
few years ago. Nor is it inherent in 
the present situation that there be a post- 
war depression, he said, quoting several 
authorities who see the possibility of 
continued high industrial activity after 
the war. 

The Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers Association voted to participate in 
the support of the Washington office of 
_Retrertirctcamtnc nantes eto ty aa 

LOUISIANA CONSIDERS 
ENRICHMENT BILL 
La.—A bill has 
been introduced into the Louisiana 
legislature requiring the enrichment 
of flour and bread. The bill as pre- 
sented also requires the enrichment 





New ORLEANS, 


of oleomargarine. 

Andrew J. Schwabe, state senator 
and bakery operator of New Orleans, 
recently introduced a bill to prohibit 
the return of bakery products once 
they had been sold. No action has 
been taken on the proposed meas- 
ures. 


the American Bakers Association, and 
make use of its facilities. 

D. F. Bremner, Chicago, was elected 
president, succeeding W. P. Sharp, Jop- 
lin, Mo. Other officers were re-elected as 
follows: vice presidents, A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati; Hanford Main, Long 
Island City, N. Y., and F. K. Montgom- 
ery, New York City. R. T. Stokes, New 
York City, is secretary-treasurer. 

A. P. Strietmann, Cincinnati; Hanford 
Main, Long Island City, N. Y; W. P. 
Sharp, Joplin, Mo; H. L. Popp, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and G. H. Coppers, were 
re-elected directors, and C. F. McKenna, 
Sioux City, Iowa, was elected to the 
board succeeding A. H. Vories, New 
Orleans, La. 
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C. D. JENNINGS CO. ADDS 
TO HUTCHINSON CAPACITY 


HvutTcHINson, 





Kansas.—Ground was 
broken last week by the C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co. for a 650,000-bu addition to its 
terminal elevator here. After a three- 
month effort to get priorities on needed 
materials, C. D. Jennings announced his 
success. 

This will mean 1,650,000 bus new stor- 
age for Hutchinson this year. Rapid 
progress is being made on a 1,000,000-bu 
addition to the plant of the Farmers 
Co-operative Commission Co. The two 
additions will give the city a total of 14,- 
140,000 bus public space and a total of 
15,995,000 bus, counting mill storage. 

With capacity about 75% 
filled, the new storage will be needed 
even before it is ready. 


present 
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HOUSTON COMPANY LEASES 
AUSTIN MILL & GRAIN CO. 


Brownwoop, Texas.—The mill and ele- 
vator property of the Austin Mill & 
Grain Co. here has been leased by the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co. from Henry 
Stallings, who has been compelled to re- 





tire from active business on account of 
ill health. The plant comprises a 250-bbl 
flour mill and about 300,000 bus storage. 
The Houston concern will operate the 
property as a separate corporation, un- 
der the name of the Gulf Grain Co., with 
Samuel Strader as local manager. 
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BAUR BROTHERS ISSUED 
PENNSYLVANIA CHARTER 


PirrssurcuH, Pa. — A 





Pennsylvania 
been issued to the Baur 
Bros. Bakery, Inc., 6452 Penn Avenue, 
here, subsidiary of the Ward 
Co. of New York. Authorized capital 
of $100,000 consists of 1,000 
par value $100 per share. Incorporators 
are Alexander M. Crean, Jr., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y; Lee T. Nevy, Short Hills, 
N. J., and George EF. Mullen, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 
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W. J. McKIBBIN, FORMER 
FLOUR SALES HEAD, DEAD 


Burra.to, N. Y.—William J. McKibbin, 
former manager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Mills Corp., died’ May 30, at the 
age of 56, after an illness of a year. 
Mr. McKibbin was for 15 years connect- 


charter has 
Baking 


shares, 








ed with the Hecker-Jones-Jewell divi--° 


sion of the Standard Milling Co. as sales 
manager and in 1932 joined the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp., resigning that posi- 
tion in 1940. 


June 3, 1942 


—————— 
GENERAL MILLS COLLECTS 
1,000,000 LBS OF SCRAP 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—More than 
1,000,000 Ibs of scrap, in the form of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal, cot. 
ton, burlap and paper, have been col- 
lected in the plants of General Mills, 
Inc., as its part in the nation-wide 
industrial salvage campaign spon. 
sored by the War Production Board, 

All of this material will be turned 
into regular channels of scrap col- 
lection and will find its way to war 
industry plants where it is vitally 
needed. 

An intensive company-wide _ in- 
ventory of idle equipment, conducted 
from November through February, 
was of the utmost help in collecting 
the scrap materials. In addition to 
the scrap collected, the inventory 
enabled General Mills to 
equipment not being used in one 
plant that might be put to advantage 
in another plant, such equipment in 
many cases being affected by war 
priorities. 


index 


* * 


KEEP ADVERTISING BRAND 
NAMES, U.S.A, ADVISES 
D. C.—Continued 


advertising to keep brand names alive 
in the public mind was advocated in 
the current issue of the weekly pub- 
lication of the commerce department. 

With the advent of war, wrote 
Nathan D. Golden, one of the de- 
partment’s industrial consultants, the 
function of advertising becomes in- 
creasingly important. 

“Brand names can and should be 
kept alive in the minds of those to 
whom the manufacturer must look 


WASHINGTON, 


for business in the post-war period,” 
he said. 


* * 


“JAPAN” AMERICANIZED IN 
RICE STANDARDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The war has 
extended its effect to federal rice 
standards with the Department of 
Agriculture’s announcement of 
amended standards for rough, brown 
and milled rice, including substitu- 
tion of the name “American Pearl” 
for the class of rice formerly known 
as “Japan.” The amendments to the 
official standards, which become ef- 
fective May 15, also change the sub- 
class names “Japan” and “California- 
Japan” to “Southern Pearl” and “Cal- 
ifornia-Pearl,” respectively. These 
changes were requested by members 
of the rice industry. 


* * 


“EVERY HOME A MINIATURE 
WAREHOUSE” 


Moscow, IpaHo.—A program to re- 
lieve the wheat storage shortage 
through making every home in the 
nation a miniature warehouse for 
flour and, in effect, wheat has been 
launched in Moscow. The proposal 
is simply to have each householder 
buy his winter or year’s supply of 
flour now. Governor Chase Clark, 
speaking to the Latah County cham- 
ber of commerce, assured the men he 
would issue a proclamation that this 
kind of a program be carried out. 
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OPA ISSUES AMENDMENT 
TO EXPORT PRICE RULING 


Wasurnotron, D. C.—Agents or subsid- 
jaries of American exporters selling to 
foreign consumers in Latin America or 
other foreign countries must abide by 
the ceiling prices established by the Office 
of Price Administration’s maximum ex- 
port price regulation under an amend- 
ment issued by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. 

The amendment also makes several 
other changes in the regulation as origin- 
ally issued, including: 

1. An alternative pricing base so that 
American exporters who buy for resale 
will not lose the benefit of a good bar- 
gain on merchandise acquired for sale 
abroad; 

2. A deadline 
tion from the regulation of shipments 


—-July 1 next—for excep- 


made under general licenses against con- 
tracts entered into prior to April 30; 

3. A more definitive method for manu- 
facturers and producers to determine 
base export prices on goods not subject 
to domestic price control. 

4. Requirement that any “drawback” 
of import duties or export subsidy be 
deducted from base export prices. 


The provision designed to prevent un- 
reasonable mark-ups in prices charged 
foreign consumers by agents or subsid- 
iaries of American exporters is contained 
in a broadening of the regulation’s defini- 
tion of an “export sale” so as to include 
any sale of a commodity outside the 
United States by an agent or subsidiary 
of the exporter within a two-year period 
following the date of shipment. 

Effect of the new definition is to 
guarantee that the ultimate price of 
American exported merchandise when 
sold by an exporter’s agent or subsidiary 
to a foreign consumer will reflect only 
the actual cost of the goods to the ex- 
porter’s agent or subsidiary, plus a rea- 
sonable resale margin. 
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100,000 BUS STORAGE 
SPACE ADDED AT SEATTLE 


Seatrie, Wasu.—W. C. Bickford, gen- 
eral manager of the Port of Seattle, has 
announced that the War Production 
Board has approved the erection of an 
addition to the Bell Street grain elevator. 

The new storage space will provide 
for 100,000 bus of wheat. The elevator 
now has a capacity of 1,750,000 bus. 








James F. Bell Heads Section of 
Manpower Conservation Group 


New York, N. Y.—James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc. Minneapolis, has been appointed 
general chairman of the Flour, Milling 
and Cereal Division of the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Manpower, an 
agency created by leading industrialists 
to increase war production by curtailing 
industrial accidents. The War Produc- 
tion Fund is a part of the National 
Safety Council, 71 Broadway, New York. 





James F. Bell 


General chairman of the fund is W. A. 
Irvin, past president and a director of 
the United States Steel Corp. 

The drive is in accordance with a 
proclamation issued by President Roose- 
velt calling on the National Safety Coun- 
cil to mobilize its recourses and on every 
Person in the country to do his part “in 
preventing wastage of human and mate- 
rial resources of the Nation through 
accidents.” 

In endorsing the movement, Donald 





Nelson, chief of the War Production 
Board, said: “Our need for war produc- 
tion today is so great that it is of vital 
importance to cut down the toll in lost 
man-hours due to industrial accidents. 
These accidents are expensive to our 
economy in money; much more important, 
however, is the fact that they deprive 
us of productive effort which we simply 
cannot spare.” 

According to a survey by the National 
Safety Council 101,500 
killed in accidents last year, 350,000 were 
permanently 3,750,000 
workers were injured, depriving industry 
of 460,000,000 man-days of labor, or 
10% more than in 1940. 

It is said that the man-hours lost to 
industry last year were sufficient to build 
66 battleships—approximately twice the 
number in the combined American and 


persons were 


disabled, and 


British navies. 

With millions of employees being shift- 
ed into new jobs, with other millions of 
new untrained workers being drawn into 
plants working under terrific pressure 
and at top speed, and with the strains 
and dislocations of wartime conditions 
multiplying hazards to life and property 
throughout the country, the accident toll 
is expected to continue increasing until 
adequate preventive measures are taken. 

It is said that the installation of effec- 
tive safety programs in 171,000 indus- 
trial plants which now lack them, and 
the direction of an educational program 
on safety designed to reach 15,000,000 
industrial workers and their families will 
cost $5,000,000 for the next two years. 

In the food industry the drive to pro- 
vide the funds through which this rising 
accident loss can be cut down will be 
headed by a committee being formed by 
Mr. Bell. Among the 43 already named 
to this group are: Adolphus Busch, III, 
president Anheuser-Busch, Inc; F. A. 
Countway, president Lever Bros; Roy K. 
Ferguson, president St. Regis Paper 
Co., and Clarence president 
General Foods Corp. 
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POOL ARRANGEMENT FOR FREIGHT 
FORWARDING PLANNED FOR IOWA 


System Designed to Comply With Spirit and Letter of ODT 
Order—State Divided Into Nine Districts—County Seats 
to Be Clearing Centers for Handling Farm Products 


Des Moines, Iowa.—At a large meet- 
ing held here May 27, unanimous action 
was taken by the grain, feed and seed 
trades in Iowa endorsing a pool arrange- 
ment for freight forwarding to comply 
with the spirit and letter of ODT rule 
501. 

The plan, originated by Gradon Swan- 
son, secretary of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association, in collaboration with 
Howard Boeke, of the State Sales Co., 
divides the state into nine districts fol- 
lowing the exact pattern of the nine 
crop reporting areas within the state. 
Each district is subdivided by the coun- 
ties and the clearing offices are to be 
provided in each county seat town, as- 
suring the best co-ordination possible 
for handling agricultural products, in- 
cluding grain, feed and livestock. 

Before the plan was outlined, John 
Gillespie, state field manager of ODT, 
spoke to the group in regard to the im- 
plications of the order, particularly rules 
5 and 6. Maurice O’Reilly, of the state 
AAA committee, also spoke in behalf of 
that organization’s co-operation with the 
plan, while Dana Johnson, of the state 
rationing section of OPA, related the 
seriousness of the rubber and transpor- 
tation shortage. 

Carl Reed, of the state commerce com- 
mission, and Mr. Donahue, legal counsel 
for the commission, answered questions 
in regard to state rules limiting truck 
operations, 

It was brought out in the meeting that 
the plan presented was the only concrete 


CONTINENTAL PURCHASES 
COWGILL FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.— The Continental 
Grain Co. here bought the property of 
the Cowgill Flour Mills, Inc., Carthage, 
Mo., June 2. The new owners will op- 
erate the grain storage facilities but will 
not use the mill. Included in the property 
is 175,000 bus. grain storage, a 600-bbl 
flour mill, a large warehouse, and coun- 
try elevators at Alba, Hoberg and Sar- 
coxie, Mo. 

The company was established as the 
Cowgill and Hill Milling Co. in 1873. 
The present nfill was built in 1902 and 
the elevator in 1923. H. S. Cowgill and 
his son, H. S. Cowgill, Jr., have operated 
the company for the last several years. 

The purchase price of the property 
was $40,000. Gustave Eisemann and F. 
W. Lake, vice presidents of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., will handle the prop- 
erty. 
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MEAT SCRAPS AND TANKAGE 
PLACED ON ZONING PLAN 


A zone pricing system has been estab- 
lished for meat scraps and digester tank- 
age in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
74 (Animal Feedingstuffs) as amended. 
This amended regulation becomes effec- 
tive June 5, 1942, and places all manu- 
facturers on an equal competitive posi- 
tion, relative to raw material purchases, 
the OPA stated. 


4 


idea for co-ordinating facilities that had 
come to the attention of ODT from this 
area, 

In outlining the plan, Mr. Swanson 
pointed out that a small fee for mem- 
bership in the co-operative pool should 
be charged, but from all indications the 
plan, if adopted, would mean a saving 
in transportation costs rather than an 
expense. 

After the plan had been outlined, 
Harold Felton, of Indianola, towa, 
took the floor as temporary chairman 
and the group proceeded to take defi- 
nite action. Hugh Kelley was elected 
chairman and Howard Boeke, secretary 
of the group. A temporary chairman was 
selected for each of the nine districts, 
and an election is to be held next week 
to determine two representatives from 
each district to form a permanent com- 
mittee composed of 18 members to pro- 
ceed with completing the details of the 
plan and putting it into effect. 

Wires were dispatched to the Office 
of Defense Transportation officials and 
the Department of Agriculture acquaint- 
ing them with the action and petitioning 
ODT for leniency in enforcement of 
rule 501 until July 1, 1942, allowing time 
to put the plan into working order. 

The plan anticipates state regulations 
regarding common carriers and has the 
endorsement of the Iowa state commerce 
commission. Under the system, feed 
dealers will have no trouble in complying 
with the ODT order and, in addition, will 
save money as well as equipment. 


a — 


BILL PROPOSED TO SET 
WAGES AND FARM PRICES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Ceilings on wages, 


salaries and agricultural caemodities 
would be set if Representative Albert 
Gore’s bill (H.R. 7604) to amend the 
“Emergency Price Control Act of 1942” 
is enacted. Congressman Gore is from 
Tennessee’s 4th District. 

The bill sets the wage and salary ceil- 
ing at the May 4-9, 1942, level. 

Agricultural commodities ceiling would 
be fixed at the highest of the following: 
(1) “Parity” price (not 110% of “par- 
ity”); or (2) the market price on May 
7, 1942. 

Representative Gore’s bill also pro- 
vides that “No maximum price shall be 
established or maintained for any com- 
modity processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity below a price which 
will reflect to producers of such agricul- 
tural commodity a price for such agri- 
cultural commodity equal to the highest 
price therefore specified in subsection 
(a)” (parity or market price). 
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APPOINTS AGENTS 
The Entoleter Division of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., has 
announced that General Mill Equipment 
Co., of Kansas City, and the Essmueller 
Co., of Kansas City and St. Louis, are 
now agents for the “Entoleter.” 
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New sales of flour are still routine. 
Neither family trade buyers nor bakers 
are interested and orders are few and 
for near-by shipment. 
Even though bakers could probably fig- 
ure profitable operations at current flour 

levels, they are still 
impressed with the 
reports of a big car- 


small, usually 


ry-over of old wheat 
and the promise of 
another better than 
average new crop. As a result, they are 
not interested in adding to their holdings. 

New bookings reported by northwest- 
ern mills during the week ended May 30 
amounted to 23% of capacity, compared 
with 58% during the previous week and 
45% during the corresponding week a 
year previous. Sales by southwestern 
mills amounted to 23% of capacity dur- 
ing the week, compared with 26% during 
the previous week and 40% during the 
corresponding week a _ year _ previous. 
“Extreme dullness” was reported at Buf- 
falo. 

Occasionally a small lot has been sold 
at a low price by a mill anxious for direc- 
tions, but these bargain purchases are 
apparently of a fill-in character. Busi- 
ness on mill books continues well above 
normal with mills using every argument 
available to induce buyers to order out 
flour. 

Sugar rationing is said to have cut into 
family baking and is believed to be re- 
sponsible for the falling off in demand 
for family flour. 

Standard grades of flour are quoted 
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FLOUR SALES CONTINUE ROUTINE 
WITH LITTLE INTEREST EVIDENT 


Orders Usually for Near-by Shipment—Bakers Impressed by Re- 
ports of Big Carry-Over and Promise of Better Than Average 
New Crop—Sugar Rationing Hits Family Baking 


about 15¢c bbl below a week ago in the 
Southwest, while patents in the North- 
west are about 10c bbl lower. Quota- 
tions are about 5c bbl lower at Buffalo. 

The clear situation in the Southwest 
remains tight. Prices of lower grades 
are held up by the lack of offerings and 
supplies of low grades and second clears 
are hard to locate. 

First clears at Buffalo are in fair de- 
mand, but are not excessive, with the 
supply somewhat scarce. 

Export business is as good as shipping 
space allows. In the Southwest, book- 
ings are coming in at a fairly good rate, 
acceptances depending on shipment. 

Export demand from Latin American 
markets is light, but mills in the North- 
west are understood to have more ex- 
port business on their books than nor- 
Aside from Venezuela and Haiti, 
most of the southern markets are thought 
to have enough flour on hand for current 


mally. 


needs, 

The Venezuelan government is reported 
to have three small vessels which it is 
turning over to carry flour from Gulf 


ports, but submarine sinkings in the 
Caribbean continue to handicap flour 
shipments. Another vessel was sunk re- 


cently on which northwestern mills had 
considerable space booked. 

Both bran and shorts are lower in the 
Southwest as millers offer more freely 
and buyers await new ceiling regulations. 

In the Northwest, inquiry for bran has 
virtually ceased, this grade now heing 
offered at a discount of $1.50 under 
standard middlings, bringing it well un- 








Flour Production Higher in May 


LOUR production increased during May 109,354 bbls over the previous month 
but was 468,634 bbls lower than during the same month of 1941, according to 
reports received by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER from plants representing 65% of the 


total national output. 


Total production during May was compiled at 5,328,007 bbls, compared with 
5,208,653 bbls during the previous month and 5,796,642 bbls during the same month 


a year previous. 


Northwestern production, set at 1,173,438 bbls for May, registered an increase 
of 46,330 bbls over the output of the previous month, but the total was 37,145 bbls 
below the 1941 figure for the same month. 

In the Southwest, production totaled 2,108,657 bbls during May, 89,485 bbls 
higher than the output during the previous month but 47,088 bbls below the figure for 


the same month last year. 


Buffalo mills reported 814,703 bbls produced during May, 36,820 bbls above the 
output of the previous month but 3,106 bbls below the figure for the same month a 


year previous. 


Production of durum products by nine reporting mills totaled 266,893 bbls during 
May, compared with 269,545 bbls during the previous month and 231,631 bbls during 


the same month in 1941. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 























Previous — — May 
May, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
TOORERWOME cece cee vesccescanses 1,173,438 1,127,108 1,210,583 1,261,555 1,215,919 
BOUCMWESt sc ccsccccccccvceseces 2,108,657 2,019,172 2,155, 1,965,616 1,931,218 
MIRED 56:60:60.0 Se 4.650 66:9 6:96 0's 60:59 814,703 777,883 817,8 818,352 847,392 
Central West—Eastern Div. 398,430 397,012 553, 513,992 473,975 
Western Division .......... 248,614 232,310 230,031 251,889 264,076 
| en ee i 89,904 $2,340 105,644 120,410 141,287 
North Pacific Coast ...ccccsctes 494,261 572,828 723,056 601,498 757,965 
PORE kee cents nceneteuenns 5,328,007 5,208,653 5,796,642 5,533,312 5,631,832 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


May, 1942 
266,893 
tNine mills. 


April, 1942 
269,545 


May, 1941 
231,631 








der the ceiling limits for the first time. 
Standard middlings, however, are scarce 
and firm. 

Demand and supply are much closer 
at Buffalo, with indications that free 
trading may soon result at prices under 
the ceiling basis. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHWESTERN 
Mitier they produced 1,240,204 bbls of 
flour during the week ended May 30, 
compared with 1,239,760 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,227,932 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,132,851 and 1,163,252 bbls, respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a decline 
in production of 14,337 bbls during the 
week ended May 30 from the output of 
the previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 5,540 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 1,896 
bbls under the previous week. 
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D. L. McDANIEL, CALIFORNIA 
GRAIN TRADE FIGURE, DIES 


David L. McDaniel, 55, of San Fran- 
cisco, representative of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., died suddenly in Port- 
land, Oregon, May 31. He was on a 
pleasure trip. For more than 20 years 
Mr. McDaniel had represented his com- 
pany in California. He was a well known 
figure in the grain and flour trades of 





that territory and very recently had been 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Grain Trade Association. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
FOLLOW GRAINS 


Bran Lower, Shorts Almost Unchanged— 
Open Interest Continues to 
Decline 
Millfeed futures fell in sympathy with 
other grains June 1, although the de- 
cline was not as marked as it was jn 
some other commodities. Bran is lower 
by as much as 30c ton, while shorts are 


almost unchanged. 


Open interest con- 
tinues to decline, and 
trading on June | 
amounted to but 350 
tons. Anticipation 
of blanket price ceil- 
ings, uniform for the 
entire market, is causing some of the 
disposition to sit by and wait. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchanvge in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 1: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
SE: cacvsioveeisas 37.00 34.50 37.00 
D \vtsseun beetuen 35.15 32.20 34.75 
AUBUSE .ccccccceess 34.60 31.65 3.25 
September ......... 34.60 31.65 32.50 
OOtOBOF csccccesecs 34.50 31.65 32.50 
November ......... 34.50 32.15 32.50 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 1: 


Bran Shorts 
TUMO ccccccccvcasessovecoces 31.15 34.60 
GE cscs rcneecetietecvinreee 28.85 32.65 
BE 4. bc ben tbeeveenceeees 28.75 32.15 
BOMtOMIROF cc ccccccescseccce 28.75 32.00 
OOCODOP cc cccccvcccseseseses 28.75 32.00 
MOVOMADOE ccicccecscoccecece 29.15 32.00 


All quotations bid, 





FEED MARKETS AVERAGE SLIGHTLY 
LOWER; DEMAND OFF 


Bran Offerings for Prompt Shipment Catch Up With Demand and 
Values Decline Slightly—Oil Seed Meals Show 
Draggy Tone as Indifferent Demand Prevails 


Feed markets on an average are 
slightly lower as the general demand 
becomes seasonally less active. In the 
case of wheat millfeeds, bran offerings 
for prompt shipment have caught up 
with demand and quotations on the light- 
er offal are down 
slightly from recent- 
ly occupied ceiling 
levels. Middlings and 
the heavy feeds, 
however, are right 
up to the ceiling limits. Oil seed meals 
show a draggy tone as an indifferent 
demand prevails for the ample supplies. 

The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices released by the Department 
of Agriculture dropped to 163.6 for the 
week ending May 26, compared with 165 
for the previous period and 110 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

At Minneapolis, inquiry for bran has 
virtually ceased, this grade now being 
offered at a discount of $1.50 under 
standard middlings, bringing it well un- 
der the ceiling limits for the first time. 
Standard middlings, however, are scarce 
and firm. Seasonable demand for heav- 
ier grades is underway and mills are un- 
able to satisfy demand for immediate 
shipment. Little interest is evinced in 
future shipment supplies, however, per- 
haps because of unusually good pastur- 
age throughout the country. 

At Chicago millfeeds, with the excep- 
tion of standard bran, continue firm. 
Offerings of bran have increased and a 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


downward trend is in evidence. Demand 
for standard middlings, however, exceeds 
the supply as mixed feed manufacturers 
continue active. 

Bran prices have declined at Kansas 
City as mills caught up with previous 
contracts and have some of the flaky 
offal to offer on the spot market. De- 
mand is light and scattered, which is 
more or less the usual thing during the 
period of abundant green feeds and the 
market has sagged under the weight of 
the offerings. Shorts also are lower as 
millers offer more freely and_ buyers 
await new ceiling regulations. 

The Buffalo wheat millfeed market is 
slightly easier as the result of larger 
western offerings and some increase in 
local supplies of bran and red dog. De- 
mand continues active but is principally 
in scattered car lots for either spot or 
immediate shipment. Prices are slightly 
lower, but offerings are not yet of suf- 
ficient volume to cause any important 
market decline. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal prices 
are unchanged but firmly held. De- 
mand remains active and the liberal pro- 
duction moves readily into consumptive 
and distributing channels. Gluten feed 
for the first half of June shipment is 
held at 50c ton over the May price, but 
there is no premium on gluten meal for 


‘June delivery. Hominy feed prices con- 


tinue unchanged with offerings light to 
moderate and demand active enough to 
absorb the limited offerings at a steady 
basis. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASIER 
AS OLD CROP WEIGHS 


Record Supplies and New Crop Prospects 
Keep Market Soft—Storage Situa- 
tion Harries Trade 
Wheat futures prices continue to de- 
dine, influenced by the weight of large 
old crop supplies on the eve of a lib- 
eral prospective new crop production. 
The congested storage situation is being 
studied closely by all branches of the 

grain, milling and 

transportation in- 

dustries and all 

markets will have 

permit 

govern the 

ment of storage grain to take effect 

early in June. As long as any space 

remains available, the movement of grain 

for immediate sale will be unrestricted. 

The first wagon load of 1942 wheat 

was reported delivered on May 28 to 

Grandfield, Okla., the forerunner of the 

new crop movement which will be in full 

swing in a few weeks. The load tested 

63 lbs bu, but was taken back to the 

farm from which it came because of 

17% moisture, which made it ineligible 
for a federal loan. 


systems to 
move- 


Additional rains in northeastern sec- 
tions of the United States and in much 
of the Southwest maintained generally 
favorable conditions of the winter wheat 
crop. While dry, sunshiny weather would 
be helpful in the main belt the crop con- 
tinues to develop satisfactorily. Plants 
are heading out northward to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area and central portions 
of the Ohio Valley. Some local har- 
vesting of new wheat is reported in ex- 
treme southern plains. In Kansas wheat 
has mostly headed in the southern half 
of the state. 

Better growing weather prevailed in 
much of the spring wheat area. The 
crop is doing well in Minnesota and has 
improved in South Dakota. Early seed- 
ed wheat is doing well in North Dakota, 
while conditions are favorable in Mon- 
tana and Washington. Spring wheat 
seeding has been practically completed 
in western Canada despite cool, wet 
weather. Wheat acreage has been de- 
creased, while seedings of barley and 
flaxseed have been substantially in- 
creased. The moisture situation in Man- 
itoba is satisfactory, but Saskatchewan 
needs rain in the 1941 drouth areas and 
Alberta in central northern and east 
central areas. Grasshoppers are hatch- 
ing in stubblefields in Saskatchewan, but 
no damage has been reported. 

In Europe the harvest outlook is un- 
certain in Roumania and it now appears 
doubtful if wheat outturn will be suf- 
ficient for home needs. In the entire 
Danube Basin, from present indications 
supplies will be closely adjusted to 
needs. A trade source has estimated 
that the wheat deficiency in continental 
Europe for the current season ending 
July 31 will be about 320,000,000 bus, 
based on pre-war consumption, partly 
offset by the exhaustion of small re- 
maining wheat reserves and severe ra- 
tioning. 

The third official estimate places the 
1941-42 wheat harvest in Argentina at 
224,000,000 bus, compared with 299,000,- 
000 in 1940-41. The exportable surplus 
Was officially estimated May 9 at 221,- 
000,000, or about 30,000,000 more than 
& year ago. January-April exports of 
Argentine wheat were about the same 
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as for the corresponding months last 
year and totaled approximately 28,300,- 
000 bus. While domestic utilization has 
been somewhat larger this season, an- 
other large carry-over of wheat appears 
likely unless exports can be materially 
increased. The second official estimate 
for India places wheat production this 
season at approximately 375,000,000 bus. 
Because of the reduction in rice im- 
ports resulting from the Japanese occu- 
pation of Burma, it may be necessary 
to ration wheat in India this year, ac- 
cording to trade reports. 
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BURLAP MARKET QUIET 
AS TRADE MARKS TIME 


News of Washington Conference Arrange- 
ments for Future Awaited—Trading 
in Cotton Market Light 





New York, N. Y.—The burlap market 
remained inactive, with cables from India 
late and the trade marking time pend- 
ing definite word from Washington con- 
cerning arrangements for the future made 
at the conference between members of 
the bag and burlap trades and govern- 
ment officials. 

Trading in the cotton market was very 
light because of uncertainty over inter- 
pretation of legislative moves in Wash- 
ington. The market continued in a nar- 
row range throughout the week, trade 
demand absorbing the small southern 
offerings. 

A slight spurt was recorded in an 
otherwise quiet market by news that the 
RFC buy-sell bill would be sent to the 
Senate with a 110% of parity limitation 
on CCC sales of commodities in the bill. 
The bill would allow the RFC and CCC 
to operate in the open market in support 
of the price ceiling structure. However, 
it was later reported that it passed the 
Senate after eliminating the provision 
granting the CCC power to buy and 
sell in support of the price program. 
Thus, as finally enacted, the measure 
makes no change in the present CCC 
powers. 

The Gore bill, which would directly 
affect the present ceiling set-up is still 
in the House committee. This measure, 
providing for ceilings at parity, will not 
be pushed, according to trade opinion. 
The odds are against its ever reaching 
the Senate. 

Still somewhat confused over Washing- 
ton developments, the market closed 
barely steady 4 to 6 points lower on 
May 28. Closing futures prices of that 
date were: July, $19.08; Oct., $19.36@ 
19.37; Dec., $19.51; Jan., $19.57 nominal; 
March, $19.69; May, $19.79 nominal. 

¥ ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.89 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.44 as compared with 
14.79 a year ago. 
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CONVENTION PLANS DELAYED 
Covincton, Ky.—The Kentucky State 
Master Bakers Association through its 
executive board in session May 13 at 
Louisville, voted to delay action on its 

fall convention until Aug. 12. 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 


for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


About 


the Same 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous May 31, June 1, June 3, 

May 30, 1942 1941 1940 1939 

PS ee rer ee *260,115 253,085 250,397 277,835 

ne re rere 195,219 175,011 106,623 428,095 

EE 65.0 bc etb.a dhe wesn be wae oe 187,549 174,704 200,218 181,827 

Central West—Eastern Div. *96,003 8,613 97,193 102,423 

Western DIVIMOR ...ccc0ds- 53,727 9,612 43,655 49,360 

Pe rere e re e 423,433 33,564 24,972 29,824 

North Pacific Comat ..ccccsoes 124,158 143,343 109,793 143,888 

i. BEC TTULCR LUCE TT OCTET 1,240,204 1,239,760 1,227,932 1,132,851 1,163,252 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 


Crop-year production 





Percentage of activity -_____, a—— July 1 to————_" 
May 30, Previous May 31, June 1, June 3, May 30, May 31, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 417 48 45 44 34 14,611,679 13,811,814 
nt eg, ee 70 72 67 59 62 24,376,455 23,337,713 
Ae eee 63 63 52 69 61 9,422,226 9,387,179 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 56 46 64 53 62 5,447,182 5,900,311 
Western Div. 46 50 42 37 12 2,696,457 2,845,425 
Southeast ........ 48 44 62 49 51 934,799 1,387,511 
N. Pacific Coast.. 61 55 70 51 65 5,850,012 7,145,017 
TOURS ostves 59 59 58 54 58 63,338,810 63,814,970 


THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. 












Weekly Flour Pct. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
May 24-30 ...... 415,500 290,320 70 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 115,500 310,630 75 bbls bbis tivity 
Yeaf ago ....... 415,500 261,997 63 May 24-30 ...... 376,950 158,104 42 
Two years ago... 398,400 223,540 56 Previous week 376,950 168,848 45 
Five-year A@VCTASZE 2... ccccccccccces 59 Oe Ge ccaccese 389,550 162,574 42 
Ten-year AVETAGE occ eeeeeeeevvees 58 Two years ago... 389,550 167,939 43 
Kansas City WEVOFORE GUOTNED icice de diveeccere 38 
May 24-30 ...... 180,000 GG ‘FOMYORF GVEPEGE 2c scccasicceress 38 
Previous week 180,000 69 Production for current week was partly 
TORP O86. x icecie 180,000 74 estimated, 
Two years ago... 180,000 60 
WAVORRE QVOTARE 6050 c0serctseeses 66 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVETABE ...ccecccccseeess 64 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Wichita capacity output of ac- 
May 24-30 ...... 56,700 66 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 56,700 68 May 24-30 ...... 376,950 102,011 57 
Teer GEO cicsece 56,700 64 Previous week 180,300 96,807 54 
Two years ago.. 56,700 30,573 54 TOGF BBO .ccccce 179,100 90,511 61 
7 Sali Two years ago... 180,900 82,458 46 
ei me _ Five-year average ........ceccceces 43 
May 24-30 ...... 56,100 44,401 1S =PONFORT BVOPERE 6 icccsssccsccrces 40 
Previous week 56,100 41,687 74 
Year @@O ...ceee 56,100 43,436 77 CENTRAL WEST 
Two years ago... 56,100 14,897 80 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 









s Taco Distric Weekly Flour Pet. 
Seattle ao ~ t ™ Pardee anu. ofan. 
eens ed plome ct. bbls bbis tivity 
~—e — “ ace May 24-30 ...... 171,040 96,003 56 
era 40<80 p. ae 63.683 vi) ~~ Previous week 178,940 82,877 16 
- ne A lopiligip la a na ira by COOP GOO. csvecus 154,620 98,613 64 
ecg week Peper orane ‘* ‘Two years ago... 182,460 97,193 53 
ceils... ARES ey ma ~ Five-year average .. 54 

1. SN 9 56,839 F VORP BOOVERS. 6o6ac eee iercrsess 5 
te ng Ai sien 56,889 = WOM-FORP GVOVEMO oc o00sccsccsccens 52 
Ten-year average ; : : i ; = : Sie ; . 50 Production for current week is partly 

, estimated. 
Portland District aia 
Weekly Flour Pet. Western Division 

capacity of ac- Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
exam ome cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 

May 24-30 ..... 73,400 2 
Previous week 73,400 13 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Year ago . 74,800 79 capacity output of ac- 
Two years ago... 74,600 71 ; bbls _bbis" tivity 
Five-year AVeCrage ....---eeeseseres 71 May 24-30 ...... 117,600 27 46 
Ten-year AVerame .....-eeeeeseeeee 60 Previous week 117,600 59,359 50 





TORE. GEO ivaccaa 117,600 49,612 42 
THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 13,655 37 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year average ..........+- 12 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at TON-VEAr AVETARS 2c ccccsccvesesses 46 
Ss stern Millers Association: si 

the Southeastern Weakty “a st BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pct. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
May 24-30 ...... 418,790 23,433 48 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 47,600 21,133 44 a) 294,600 187,549 63 
Year ago .....-- 53,400 33,564 62 previous week 294,600 189,445 63 
Two years ago... 50,400 24,972 49 Well GON vcs0eus 298,800 174,704 52 
Five-year AVerage ......-.eeeeeeeee 54 Two years ago... 296,900 200,218 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eeeeerceeecves 55 Five-year average .........e++ee00- 64 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVeTAGe oo cee eec cee eeceee 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -—Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


r-——Buffalo——, --—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
May 24-30 ..... 23,224 1,157,320 10,168 566,401 7,033 354,707 40,425 2,078,428 
Previous week 23,923 10,304 7, 1,331 

yeeks ¢ 23,067 10,453 7, ),73 

1941 wpintsuitec oth 22,081 1,093,477 9,595 522,524 6, 852,097 38,227 1,968,098 
1O940 .cccccsvess 18,936 1,068,004 9,455 540,513 7, 3 555 35,899 1,948,072 
BOBO sé cecvoccece 19,823 1,052,685 8,653 546,691 . 361,667 35,295 1,961,043 
i See er 19,152 1,056,179 8,939 503,780 7 342,977 35,272 1,902,936 
Five-yr. average 20,643 1,080,703 9,362 535,982 7,018 350,201 37,023 1,966,886 
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WINTER WHEAT HEADING IN 
SOUTH CENTRAL INDIANA 


Winter 


continues to make fair to good progress, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. wheat 
and varies in height from one to three 
feet. 
of the state wheat is now heading, the 


In the southern and central parts 


weekly report of the local weather bu- 
reau on crops and weather conditions 
indicates. 

The weather was rather cool, with 
light to moderate rainfall and mostly 
cloudy. In many sections the soil is 
now too wet, and lack of warm weather 
to dry it out is interfering with corn 
cultivating. Oats are in fair condition 
with some in the extreme south heading. 
Some soybeans are up, and planting is 
in progress in the north, Rye and bar- 
ley are making excellent progress, with 
alfalfa nearing the first cutting. 

Heavy infestations of Hessian fly have 
been reported in some Indiana wheat 
fields, according to G. E. Lehker, Pur- 
due University extension entomologist, 
who is urging farmers to examine their 
fields to determine whether there may 
be any infestation present. The increase 
of the fly 
conditions during the last year, and the 


is due to favorable weather 


failure of some farmers to observe the 
fly-free date in seeding. 
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SAWFLY THREATENS WHEAT 
BELT OF WESTERN CANADA 


Man.—Almost the entire 
wheat belt of western Canada is threat- 





WINNIPEG, 


ened with severe wheat stem sawfly in- 
festation this year, according to Dr. C. 
W. Farstad, entomological 
laboratory at Lethbridge, Alta. 


Dominion 


The sawfly zone map shows the prob- 
able infestation extending from the in- 
ternational boundary northward to Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta., and the southern 
boundary stretching from just east of 
Waterton Lakes National Park to south- 
east of Winnipeg, Man. The northern 
boundary runs from Fort Saskatchewan 
to Prince Albert in northern Saskatche- 
wan and southeastward to within a few 
miles of Winnipeg to the international 
boundary. 
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JUNE WHEAT FIELD DAY 
SERIES PLANNED IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, 
Wheat 
other agencies co-operating in wheat im- 





Kansas.—The Kansas 


Improvement Association and 
provement in Kansas recently announced 
Wheat Field Days in 19 
counties, starting June 8 and ending 
Four of these Wheat Field 
Days will be held at wheat testing plots 
in counties where wheat improvement 


a series of 


June 22. 


work is being done this year for the first 
time. These counties are: Marion, Co- 
manche, Russell and Norton. 

In the other 15 counties, where wheat 
improvement work has been under way 
for three years, there will be tours of 
Blue Ribbon seed wheat fields. There 
are 177 of these fields, with a total of 
about 7,500 acres, in the 15 counties. All 
of these fields are planted with certified 
seed of approved varieties of hard red 
winter wheat: Tenmarg, Turkey, Kan- 
red and Blackhull. The largest acreage, 
6,500, is in Tenmarg. There are about 
700 acres of Turkey and about 200 each 
of Kanred and Blackhull. 


Each farmer whose field measures up 
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to the Blue Ribbon standard, as judged 
by a committee of three farmers and one 
miller or grain man, will receive a Blue 
Ribbon seed wheat certificate signed by 
Professor R. I. Throckmorton, head of 
the Department of Agronomy, Kansas 
State College; and A. L. Clapp, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Crop Improvement 
Association, and John H. Parker, direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association. In addition, the three farm- 
county fields are 
judged the best will receive prizes. First 
prize is a brown leather wallet; second 
prize, a brown leather first aid kit, and 
third prize, a brown leather key holder. 
These prizes are being offered by local 
millers and grain dealers. 


ers in each whose 


Among the speakers at the Kansas 
Wheat Field Days will be: President 
F. D. Farrell, Dean L. E. Call, Dean 
Harry Umberger, Professor R. I. 
Throckmorton and other members of the 
staff at Kansas State College; several 
members of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture; B. W. Hewett, of Cold- 
water, president of the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association, and agricultural 
agents of railways serving Kansas. 
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WARMER WEATHER 
“VERY FAVORABLE” TO 
OHIO-MICHIGAN WHEAT 


Outo.— Weather has turned 
much warmer and should prove very fa- 
vorable to growing crops in the Ohio- 
Michigan area. Louis A. Mennel, chair- 
man of the board, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, says that wheat around Fostoria, 





ToLepbo, 


46 miles south of Toledo, is headed out 
already, some heads being long and per- 
fectly formed and others in the process 
of formation. An early harvest may be 
possible if favorable conditions continue, 
he indicates. 

Cutting of wheat in northern Ohio, 
around Toledo, usually gets under way 
July 4 and in lower Michigan a little 
later, 

Outlook in Michigan is likewise favor- 
able with a crop of 15,594,000 bus in- 
dicated, about 5% less than last year. 
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CROP PROGRESS FAVORABLE 

OKLAHOMA Crtry, OKLA.—With general- 
ly favorable weather, wheat made good 
progress in the greater portion of the 
wheat belt. Condition of the 
crop is still below normal in scattered 
counties in the northeastern, central and 
southwestern portions of the state due 
to a variety of causes. Leaf rust is de- 
veloping in some localities in central and 
southwestern counties, but is not wide- 
spread. 


state’s 


Some fields in that sector are 
lodging because of the grain’s rank 
growth. The first binders are operating 
in some of the early developed wheat 
fields, but general harvesting is_ still 
some days aliead. 
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PRECIPITATION HIGH IN 
NORTHWEST WHEAT AREA 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn. — Precipitation 
during May was double or treble what 
it was a year ago at virtually all points 
in the northwestern spring wheat area. 
Even Montana got a good soaking, so 
that the present outlook for growing 
wheat is good everywhere. 

Some damage may have occurred on 


low land. What is needed now is warm, 
dry weather in order to give the wheat 
a chance to choke out the weeds. Tem- 
peratures, however, are still somewhat 
below normal. 

The Occident elevator division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., under date of 
June 2, reports another week of rain, 
some points getting up as high as three 
inches of additional moisture. 

“Outside of two rather warm days, 
the weather was cool, and reports indi- 
cate crops are making good headway, 
although bright, dry weather is desirable 
at this time,” the bulletin says. 
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FIRST WHEAT OF 1942 
CROP GOES TO MARKET 


Fort Wortrnu, Texas.—First wheat of 
the 1942 crop in Texas went to market 
May 28, when a few truck loads were 
offered at Crowell, Texas, about 150 
miles northwest of Fort Worth. This 
lot tested over 60 lbs, moisture 11.25%, 
protein 12.64%. 

A few truck loads also appeared at 
Grandfield, Okla., just across the Okla- 
homa line and north of Crowell, but 
some of it had to be returned to the 
farm as it was too wet to be merchant- 
able. The first wheat usually comes on 
the market at both places at about the 
above date, but this year the crop is 
very short in all that territory due to 
the ravages of greenbugs, and no ex- 
tensive marketing can be expected there 
at any time. 





In the panhandle, which is farther 
west, the crop is making normal prog- 
ress, though there is a wide range in the 
degree of maturity, according to date of 
sowing; the early wheat is in ideal con- 
dition but late plantings are really in 
need of rain. Harvest of early wheat in 
the south plains will commence around 
June 10 if weather conditions are normal. 
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MORE RAIN DELAYS 
SPRING SEEDING IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Rainy weather continues in the Pacific 
Northwest and spring seeding is behind 
schedule. 





Some fear is expressed that 
the weather will turn hot all of a sudden, 
and catch the wheat at the wrong stage. 
Clearing weather toward the close of the 
week gave promise of relief from the un- 
usual weather conditions of this spring. 

Little relief is expected in the storage 
situation. Efforts are being made to 
move wheat, but so far little has been 
accomplished. Farm storage is increas- 
ing, but it cannot take care of the fine 
crop prospects that exist in this ter- 
ritory. 





ONTARIO WHEAT IN 
“EXCELLENT CONDITION” 


Toronto, ONT.—The growing crop 
of fall wheat in Ontario is in excellent 
condition. The acreage is estimated 
at 746,000 of which only a small per- 
centage suffered winter killing. An 
early spring with plenty of moisture 
has resulted in rapid growth. The 
area sown to spring grains is slightly 
increased as compared with previous 
year. 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AlRES, ARGENTINA — Drought 
continues. Deficiency in rainfall in the 
main wheat belt since Jan. 1 is 2! in, 
in most places; as much as 3! in. in 
some. Deficit was most pronounced in 
May. No general rain has fallen in the 
main wheat zone for two months. 

Seeding of wheat is delayed in most 
sectors. If drouth is not relieved this 
month wheat acreage will be reduced ap. 
preciably. The usual ploughing in April 
and May was only partially accomplished, 
Farmers now await rains to make a seed. 
bed for the delayed plantings. There is 
plenty of time for rains to repair the 
situation with respect to late sown varie. 
ties and in western and extreme southern 
areas, but the situation is critical respect- 
ing early varieties and early localities, 

Very moderate shipments of wheat con- 
tinue to go to Brazil and the United 
Kingdom. It is reported that the Argen- 
tine government is now more disposed to 
charter its steamers to haul grains and 
produce to the United States and the 
United Kingdom but, as yet, there is no 
evidence of it. 








COLD RETARDS WHEAT 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipec, Man.—After many delays 
since field work first got underway early 
in April, western Canada’s wheat seed- 
ing may now be considered completed 
and coarse grains almost finished. How- 
ever, growth has been very backward 
due to cold weather and frost was again 
experienced at numerous points in the 
three prairie provinces last week. Wheth- 
er some crops suffered damage is dif- 
ficult to determine at this time, but at 
some stations as much as six degrees of 
frost were recorded. 

Heavy rains during the week brought 
relief to vast 
Precipitation 
where from .50 to more than 2.50 inches, 


sections of the western 
grain belt. ranged = any- 
with the heaviest rains in the southern 
sections. 

Root development is generally wood, 
but warm weather is desired immediatel) 
Weeds are 
problem in some 


to promote good growth. 
becoming a_ serious 
areas. The cold weather has apparently 


retarded grasshopper hatchings. 
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EIGHT GRAIN SCHOOLS 
SCHEDULED IN NORTHWEST 


Grain problems will be up for discus- 
sion at a series of eight schools sched- 
uled for June 15-26, under sponsorship 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege extension service, federal grai) sU- 
pervision office and the Northwest Cro) 
Improvement Association. The wor! will 


include treatment, storage, 
grading, milling and related subjects. 1” 


attendance will be elevator manager and 


seed, seed 


farmers. 

Following is a schedule of the schvols: 
Grand Forks, June 15-16; Devils |.ake, 
June 17-18; Minot, June 19-20; Willis- 
ton, June 22; Mott, June 23; Mandan, 
June 24; Jamestown, June 25, and Lis- 
bon, June 26. 
places and other arrangements will be 
announced locally by county agents. 


Information on meeting 


Ju 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 


General |Offices:] Minneapolis, Minn. 
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* * * * * * 


Anyone can grind flour who has a mind to. Given a mortar and 
pestle, a child can reduce wheat to flour. But in practical milling, 


many steps are essential to insure the quality of the finished product. 


From wheat selection through milling and distribution, the Com- 
mander-Larabee organization exercises constant vigilance, to as- 
sure bakers that the flour they receive will give uniform, depend- 
able performance. Our properties are located strategically for 
both storage and milling, and draw on the great wheat-producing 
areas. Our physical equipment and personnel are co-ordinated 
to produce flours of high quality. To these ingredients we add the 
leavening of our resolve to mill flours that will meet the baker’s 


requirements completely and satisfactorily. 


When you buy flour from any member of the Commander-Lara- 
bee milling family, you may do so with confidence. We have 
served the bakers of America for a good many years, and we 
shall continue to provide the kind of flour and the kind of service 


you demand. 





* 


VIGILANCE IN MILLING BRINGS RESULTS 


General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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HERE’S A WAY 
TO HANDLE CAKE 
DONATIONS 





Donations of cakes for prizes or other 
purposes to women’s civic and church 
groups are considered a favorable form 
of good will advertising by most bakers, 
according to Harry Lundberg, of Lund- 
berg’s Pastry Shop, San Francisco. But 
the question is: have you ever consid- 
ered the best way of making these dona- 
tions in order to obtain more “traction” 
for the bakery? 

First rule here is not to be “free and 
easy” with donations but to convince the 
committee making the solicitation that 
the bakery considers the request some- 
This is necessary 
for two reasons: to keep women from 
abusing the good will and, what is perhaps 
more important, to gain proper apprecia- 
tion. 


thing of an occasion. 


The latter point is an essential be- 
cause it has been found that most women 
do not consider the baker in the same 
light as they do other merchants when 
soliciting. For example, they do not 
think he is “doing as much” for them as 
the furniture merchant who donates a 
vase which, the chances are, did not cost 
as much as the cost of producing the 
cake. 

Thus, a little applied psychology is 
necessary in handling the matter of 
donations of cakes,—otherwise the good 
will will not be built and the baker will 
also be abused in this direction. 

Once that is clearly understood, the 
next step is to give a card rather than 
the cake itself. 
purposes: first, it may bring in a new 


This also serves two 


customer 





whereas if the cake is given 
this is not accomplished—and secondly, 
the baker has an opportunity to stress 
freshness as well as permitting the win- 
ner to pick type of cake within the price 
All small 
points, yes, but put together they add 
up to an effective donations system—a 
phase of merchandising that needs as 


range he decides to give. 


much systemization as any other, it is 
found. 
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Beet Growers Explain 
Sugar Shortage 


According to information released by 
the United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, there are several specific reasons 
which explain the current sugar situa- 
tion. Consumption of sugar in the 
United States in 1941 reached the enor- 
mous total of 8,000,000 tons—at least 
1,000,000 tons more than normal. Re- 
serve stocks, in consequence, were seri- 
ously reduced. Shipments of sugar from 
the Philippine Islands, ordinarily amount- 
ing to 1,000,000 tons a year, are cut off 
by the war. Other off-shore areas of 
supply find it difficult, because of a lack 
of ships, to send their usual volume of 
sugar to the mainland. The United 
States is committed to make large stocks 
of sugar available to the United Nations, 
chiefly Russia, whose own beet fields 
have been overrun by the Nazis; to 
Great Britain and Canada. Part of the 
Cuban crop recently purchased by the 
Defense Supplies Corp., will be con- 
verted into molasses for the production 
of high-proof alcohol, one of the major 
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necessities of modern warfare. As time 
goes on, however, it is anticipated that 
less molasses and more grain will be 


used for this purpose. 
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*% Free Postage » 


W. C. Sturgeon, bakery owner of 
Grove City, Pa., provides free postal 
‘ards and stamps to anyone who will 
write to soldiers in camp. He main- 
tains a list of names and addresses of 
local servicemen and is constantly in- 
creasing the list, which is posted at each 
of his two stores. 





Gordon Foods, Ine. 
Offers Gift 
Package 


A new and easy way to make a boy 
in the service happy or someone away 
at school the envy of every classmate 
has been found by the Atlanta, Ga., 
public. All that is necessary is to send 
a box of Gordon’s Goodies, a de luxe 
package of 56 tempting fresh snacks, all 
made by Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta. 

The unique gift was conceived as an 
aid to families who wish to remember 
those away from home. The package 
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actually contains $2 worth of good things 
to eat, and the only additional charge js 
35¢ for postage anywhere in the south. 
eastern states. The company handles qj 
the details of packing, wrapping 
mailing at no extra charge. 


and 


Included in every box of Gordon's 
Goodies are: six 5c cream filled cakes, 
individually wrapped; six 5c packages 
of potato chips; six 5¢ packages of pop- 
corn; six 5c bags of salted Jumbo pea. 
nuts; 20 Ie candy bars; eight 5¢ pack. 
ages of peanut butter sandwiches, and 
four 5c cream filled sandwiches. Pat 
O’Brien is president of Gordon Foods, 














YELLOW LAYERS—80% 
WHITE LAYERS — 80% 
DEVIL’S FOOD — 90% 





SUGAR 
SUGAR 
SUGAR 





TO FLOL 
TO FLOL 
TO FLOL 
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DISTRICT HEADS NAMED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
pakers Association has arranged 12 dis- 
tricts in the state, each to be headed by 
, chairman, for the prompt conveyance 
to the bakers of any rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the government 
during the present emergency. The 
chairmen and their respective districts 
follow : 

District No. 1, S. P. Stallworth, Ertl 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh: No. 2, John R. 
Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie; No. 3, 


D. R. Anderson, Warren (Pa.) Baking 
Co; No. 4, L. J. Quinn, Kolb’s Bakery, 
Johnstown; No, 5, Carl F. Stroehmann, 
Stroehmann Bros., Williamsport; No. 6, 
M. E. Manbeck, Manbeck Baking Co., 
Harrisburg; No. 7, O. E. McGregor, 
Williams Bakery, Scranton; No. 8, John 
P. Saylor, Saylor’s Bakery, Inc., Tama- 
qua; No. 9, John E. Schaible, Schaible’s 
Bakery, Easton; No. 10, William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading; 
No. 11, C. Frank Summy, Jr., Wheatland 
Bakers, Inc., Lancaster; No. 12, G. Leon- 
ard Conly, Parkway Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Bakery Sales Association Makes 
Name Change; Group to Plug 
Nutritional Campaign, Safety 


At a meeting of the officers and board 
of directors of the Bakery Sales Asso- 
ciation held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 7, the previously proposed change 
of name and a change in the general 
policies and activities of the organiza- 
tion were discussed. 

Hereafter the association will be 








@® NO INCREASE 
IN BAKING POWDER 






@ FULL VOLUME- UNIFORM, 
STRAIGHT-SIDED LAYERS 


@ MIXING TIME 10 MINUTES 


@ TOP-GRADE QUALITY 
IN GRAIN AND TEXTURE 


@ STAY FRESH—-GOOD TO EAT 


AFTER 4 DAYS 


QUIK-BLEND SHORTENING AND AN 
ENTIRELY NEW MIXING METHOD MAKE 
THESE AMAZING RESULTS POSSIBLE 


If your present formulas don’t measure up to 
these wartime needs, call your Shortening Head- 
quarters man—or write us direct. A test demon- 
stration in your shop will give you undeniable 
proof of the timely advantages of the new Quik- 
Blend D-’42 formulas. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO * SAVANNAH » NEW ORLEANS HORTENIN 


SAN FRANCISCO * MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 








known as the National Association of 
Bakery Sales Managers. In the future 
company memberships will be eliminated, 
and all memberships will be in the names 
of individuals. ‘This will include bakery 
owners, sales managers, and allied trades 
men of the baking industry. 

It was felt that with the present trend 
in Washington the association could be 
of greater service to the industry by 
adopting a policy embracing the follow- 
ing four subjects rather than specific 
sales information. 

1, Nutritional Education 

2. Employee Relations *3 

3. Safety Advancement 

4. Government Relations 

It was felt that the association could 
be of greater service to the industry in 
promoting these four points than by its 
past policy of confining its activities to 
sales promotion. The two primary activi- 
ties for the year will be nutritional ed- 
ucation and safety advancement. 

The association is now conducting a 
national membership drive. Sales man- 
agers, bakery proprietors in charge of 
sales, and individual allied tradesmen 
will be eligible for membership. Dues 
will be $10 a year, which will include all 
bulletins and all such other releases that 
will be cleared through the association’s 
general office at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tentative plans for the annual sales 
conference scheduled to be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill, Nov. 9 and 
10, have also been made. Present plans 
call for devoting Monday forenoon, Nov. 
9, to a general outline of the association’s 
policies and _ activities. The 
will include a report on the present ac- 
tivities of governmental agencies, both 
state and national, in connection with 
nutrition. 

The evening of Nov. 9 will include a 
demonstration on how bakery owners and 
sales managers can promote interest and 
educate their employees in the plan. 
Salesgirls, route salesmen, home econo- 
mists, and students will be invited. 

Tuesday, Nov. 10, will be devoted to 
safety advancement, government rela- 
tions, and general merchandising infor- 
mation. 

Further details can be obtained by 
addressing the National Association of 
Bakery Sales Managers, 5154 Plankin- 
ton Building, 161 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


afternoon 





Saving Sugar in Sweet 
Yeast Products 


The third bulletin of the series on 
“Sugar Saving Suggestions”. which are 
being released by the 
merchandising department of the Asso- 





research and 


ciated Retail Bakers of America cov- 
ers the subject of saving sugar in sweet 
yeast raised products. 

Many useful and workable suggestions 
and ideas for saving sugar are offered 
in the bulletin—and there are formulas 
included for a streussel that will not 
fall off, cinnamon toppings, icings, glaze 
for fresh fruit coffee cakes, and glaze 
for brushing on sweet yeast products. 

A copy of this bulletin—No. 94—can 
be secured for 20c from the ARBA Re- 
search and Merchandising Department, 
1185 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Maintenanee 
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of Refrigerating Equipment 





ROBABLY no other industry uses 
P more diversified refrigeration than 

does the baking industry. Every 
known method of cooling, moisture con- 
trol, and air conditioning is used in the 
making of bakery products; ingredients 
must be kept at the proper temperatures 
to prevent staling and shrinkage, and 
practically every step in production de- 
mands proper temperature control to 


* 


By Fred D. Mosher 


preserve freshness and to assure a qual- 
ity product. 

The months to come will tax the in- 
genuity of those who use and operate 
the equipment that produces refrigera- 
tion. Every refrigerating engineer in 
the United States recognizes the need 
for conservation plans to keep equipment 
operating for the duration, and conserva- 
tion boils down to planned care and 


maintenance of machines and apparatus. 

It is obvious that maintenance must 
have as its objective the conditioning of 
apparatus in such a manner that per- 
formance is kept at a high standard, and 
to keep machines at operating stand- 
ards that will result in maximum avail- 
ability. The functions of the equipment 
used should be understood by those who 


use it. Refrigeration is a heat exchang- 
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The AMERICAN “IDEAL” DIVIDER 













K Check the American ‘“‘Ideal’’ Divider from every angle, 


and you'll find it the finest Divider value for your money 


—the best for any bakery. 


Its performance provides the most accurate scaling that 
modern precision construction can produce. It is strikingly 
attractive in appearance, fully enclosed in gleaming white 
panels, yet easily accessible. It offers exceptional operating 
convenience—its accuracy reduces costs by preventing over- 


weights. All in all, the American ‘“‘Ideal’’ Divider is a supe- 


rior machine and one that assures a better, more uniform 


loaf of bread. 


American standards of quality and accuracy are paying divi- 


dends to thousands of bakeries today. Write for specifications 
and prices for the American 


‘Ideal’ Divider that exactly 


fits your needs, 
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ing process operating at comparatively 
low temperatures. To be efficient on 
refrigeration must be kept clean, end 
this is also true of machine drives such 
as electric motors. Today, more than 
important that elec. 
tric apparatus be kept clean; copper 


ever, it is very 


is on the scarce list, and as time goes 
on, replacement parts will be impossible 
to obtain, 
and wiring will endure a life time jf 


Insulation of electric motors 


properly protected from oil, moisture, 
and deteriorating effects such as grit and 
dirt. A planned maintenance program 
should emphasize regular 
electrical contactors, starters, commuta- 
A stitch in 
time often averts damage in the case of 


cleaning of 
tors, and coils of motors. 


arcing contacts or commutators. Causes 
of adverse conditions should always be 
hunted down, for often such troubles as 
broken motor brushes are simple to cor- 
rect. Wherever electricity is transmitted 
through moving contact surfaces such as 
contacts and commutators, it should be 
kept in mind that roughness of such sur- 
faces, whether caused by sparking or 
otherwise, interferes with the power flow 
and for this reason surfaces should be 
kept smooth by regular polishing. Many 
times in a bakery when production is 
running at peak output, the load on 
equipment is above normal. Only well- 
maintained apparatus can carry over- 
loads regularly without failure or subse- 
quent difficulties. 

The maintenance of rotating machines 
requires that smooth running be obtained 
continuously. Oiling systems must func- 
tion properly and the correct levels 
should be maintained. There is no econ- 
omy in using low grade oils for high 
grade apparatus. Manufacturers recom- 
mend proper lubricants for the machines 
they build and these recommendations 
ought to be followed. When a change 
of lubricant seems advisable it should 
be done only after consulting the builder. 
Motors should have bearing oil drained 
at least once a year if the service is of 
an intermittent nature; where the service 
is more severe a six-month period should 
be considered _ sufficient 
change. When oil is changed, the condi- 
tion of bearings should be checked; it is 
always good practice to flush out reser- 
voirs or oil wells before adding new oil. 


without _ oil 


Belt maintenance is essential for 
good operation of motors and machines. 
Improperly handled belts result in power 
waste and short life for the belts. Lea- 
ther belts should not be indiscriminately 
dressed; a belt that appears to require 
too much dressing is not being operated 
properly. Dressing should be used spar- 
ingly on belts, and a still better method 
of taking care of the leather is to oil 
treat it with such oils as neats foot. The 
tension on a belt should not make the 
belt run either too slack or too tight; 
both conditions waste power and wear 
out belts. A belt tension that permits a 
slight “give” to hand pressure is prefer- 
able for the best performance. Leather 
belts should be cleaned and wrapped in 
strong paper for storage; the storage 
place should be dry and reasonably cool 
to prevent the belt from cracking. Rub- 
ber belts deteriorate rapidly when in 
contact with oil or oil mists. Belts should 
be adjusted by moving the driving motor 
on its base. Damage is often done when 
belts are forced on or off pulleys. 
Good maintenance of controls—hand 
or automatic—makes for high efficiency. 
Hand valves such as used on water pip- 
ing, or hand-operated expansion valves 
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Any good mill selects its wheat with care and Bin-aging provides the baker with a more uniform 
ice produces a satisfactory flour... but only one miller flour. Atkinson Milling Company’s new aging plant 
uld : . ; . 
oil in the northwest delivers to bakers Bin-Aged flour, has a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
ii- : 
a ready to use. ... equal to two and one half weeks’ output of the 
r Bin-aging relieves the baker of the job of aging mill. Regardless of demand, long, continuous runs 
OM. 
for his own flour. It enables him to greatly reduce his of each grade of flour can be made. More accurate 
es. e . . . . 
inventory of flour, save storage space, save money. milling and a more uniform flour is the result. 


Bin-aging gives the baker a flour Bin-aging assures faster service. 



















ire that’s properly aged, under controlled Large stocks of each grade of flour are 
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r- conditions. Every sack of flour from Ss wrav’ — on hand at all times. Within 24 hours 
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weeks’ aging at a constant tempera- ed, sacked, loaded and on its way. 













A flour ready for ummediate use... 






ture of 70 degrees and has been 
this is the complete service Atkinson 
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thoroughly aerated by sifting before, 






Milling Company now offers bakers. 
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during and after the storage period. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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should be inspected frequently for wear 
and corrosion. A worn expansion valve 
may cause too much refrigerant to pass 
into the system evaporator, increasing the 
work on the compressor, and in extreme 
cases damage may be caused if liquid in 
large quantities gets to the machine. Cold 
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close as possible to the line. Frequently 
moisture forms between the gas bulb 
and the line, and when this occurs ice 
usually follows which will force the bulb 
away from the line, breaking its con- 
tact and causing erratic and wasteful 
operation of the machine being controlled. 


be allowed to find their way to coils and 
piping. Heavy frost, of course, reduces 
evaporator efficiency and because of this, 
regular defrosting must be done. Oil re- 
ceivers should be drained frequently and 
levels should not be carried too high in 


machines. The best indication of scaled 





crankeases are a good indication of ex- 
pansion valve trouble. Automatic expan- 
sion valves operate on temperature of the 
suction, or low pressure, side of the sys- 
tem. A gas filled bulb is clamped tight- 
ly to the line and is connected to the 
valve through a length of capillary tub- 
ing. 
properly the gas bulb must remain as 


In order to perform its function 


Substances which are carried through 
a refrigerating system and eventually 
form deposits on condenser, evaporator, 
or brine cooler surfaces retard the re- 
frigerating process by acting as insula- 
tors against the transfer of heat. Oil 
and scale are the chief offenders in this 
respect and any more than very minute 
quantities of these substances must not 


or dirty condensers of the water-cooled 
type is found in the increases noted in 
discharge pressures. As accumulations 
grow on condenser surfaces, head pres- 
sure increases, power is increased and 
costs mount. 

The effects of corrosion on refrigerat- 
ing systems is getting more and more 
attention from engineers in the industry. 





“John Smith, baker,” is no mere entry in our books 
to whom we deliver our products. 


He’s a person we know .. . a father, who reads to- 
day’s headlines with his heart, who awaits the postman 
with combined hope and apprehension, who wouldn’t 
have it otherwise. He’s proud of his boy in the Army. 


Sure, he’s a customer. Sure, we do business with 
him. But first, he’s a friend. And you can bet when 





BUY UNITED STATES 





WAR 





the Red Star salesman calls on him, John Smith has a 
sincerely interested listener when he tells the latest 
news about that boy of his. 


As we mark our Sixtieth Anniversary this year, and 
look back on all that these years have held, one thing 
stands out. The most important thing in business is 
the fine people who are in it . . . John Smith and the 
thousands of others like him whom we are proud to 
call our friends. 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP 


BONDS AND STAMPS 
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In spite of all that has been written anq 
said about corrosion it takes its toll each 
year in destruction of costly equipment 
In spite of some of the unsolved myster. 
ies of corrosion there are some definite 
known retarders of the process. Corro. 
sion is caused chiefly by action induced 
by acids. Water, for example, has been 
found to be either corrosive or scale 
producing. The degree of corrosion pro 
duction or scale forming may vary for 
waters from different regions, but com. 
pletely pure water in its natural state 
is practically unknown. Not only does 
raw water produce scale or corrosion, 
but liquids such as brine which are mixed 
with water often corrode piping and 
tanks. It is always sound practice to 
mix brine with alkaline water before 
making up with the salt used. Calcium 
chloride brine used in low temperature 
refrigeration tends to be corrosive if not 
treated to produce an excess of alkalin- 
ity. Caustic soda is actively alkaline and 
is used for brine treatment; the caustic 
is added in the ratio of one pound of 
dry caustic to 500 pounds of liquid brine 
The prevention of brine corrosion is as 
sisted by keeping the interiors of tanks 
coated with corrosion-resisting paint. It 
has been shown that magnesium, an im- 
purity sometimes found in brine, acceler- 
ates the corrosion rate and because of 
this it is advisable to keep this chemical 
at a minimum. The strength of « brine 
also affects corrosion rate; high density 
of brine should be maintained, a recom- 
mended density being about 1.2 gravity. 
Brine should be checked periodically for 
ammonia which tends to act as a catalyst 
to corrosive action. 
be made with 


Simple tests should 
Nessler’s solution which 
will show traces of ammonia by color 
change. Oxygen is a requirement for ac- 
tive corrosion and the regular venting of 
high points of the system will keep this 
undesirable element from aiding the de 
It should be em- 
phasized that air and other non-condensi- 


structive processes. 


ble gases in a refrigerating system are 
enemies of good performance; purging 
or venting are simple operations and 
their regular practice will make for bet- 
ter overall performance. 

Whether a system be large or small, 
air-cooled or water cooled, the condenser 
surfaces must be kept clean to be eff- 
cient. Air-cooled condensers are usually 
finned and often blown with forced draft 
fans of varying sizes. The free circula- 
tion of air must be maintained it all 
times. Where fans are used they should 
be kept cleaned and well lubricated ; mo- 
tors should operate at their rated speeds. 
If oil is permitted to be blown on the 
condenser, dirt will accumulate rapidly. 
Care should be used in cleaning air- 
cooled condensers; fins must not be dam- 
aged in cleaning. 

Water-cooled condensers are subject to 
clogging with various kinds of growths 
such as slime, fungi, and algae. Many 
waters are free from such growths while 
many others produce them profusely 
Much remains to be done in the field of 
fungi prevention but considerable success 
has been had with chlorine and coppet 
sulphate treatment; when recirculating 
apparatus of the cooling tower and spray 
pond types are used excessive gro vths 
of algae or slime will seriously affeci the 
heat removal functions of the appartus. 

Condenser waters that tend to the acid 
side should be kept sufficiently alkaline 
to produce a pH value well above the 
neutral point of 7. For slightly acid 

(Continued on page 77.) 
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- Out of our own absolute knowl- 
om edge of the kind of wheat ground, 
cn the care used in its milling and the 
a hard-boiled checking of perform- 
= ance in our own bakery, we know 
pt that this flour will stand up with 
i | any quality flour anywhere and 
“ for any bread baking purpose. 

ene And out of our own experience 
at with bakers who give it regular 
a preference, we know that it is 
re doing exactly this,— dependably 
z and with great economy. 

: * 

ra KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
2 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Food Ministry Capitulates! 


England Adds Calcium to Its Bread 





HE Ministry of Food again has it. The Ministry of Food in announc- 

I capitulated! This time the vic- ing its decision to add 7 oz of calcium 

tors are the advocates for the ad- in the form of -“creta preparata” to every 

dition of calcium carbonate (creta pre- 280 lbs of national wheatmeal flour, 

parata) to the nation’s bread in spite of intimated that it was acting on the well- 

all the justifiable opposition of many considered advice of the Medical Re- 
eminent physicians and scientists against search Council. 





















Qour advertising has to “ring the bell” in 
these days of confused thinking about vitamins 
and nutrition. It has to hold the consumers’ in- 
terest and convince them it’s your breads they 
want. And that advertising has to keep right on 
ringing the bell of consumer memory, for bakery 
marketing is a daily recurring problem. 





keting. They will make your advertising 


ing sales message. 


best help you get sales results. 


EW. E. LONG CO. 
155 No. Clark 


(CHAT kind of advertising is a job for special- 
ists—like The W. E. Long Co.—experienced and 
trained in the needs of present-day bakery mar- - 


bell”, in newspapers, on the air, or wherever it 
will best reach the consumers with your convinc- 


()OuETHER it’s enriched bread, 
usual marketing problem, The W. E. Long Co. can 


markets all over the country will tell you The W. E. 
Long Co. advertising and sales service is ringing the 
bell for them right now, bringing them sales in ever 
increasing volume. Write today, and get started right. 


Chica 


This council is composed of a few 
prominent medical scientists and from 
among them a special committee has 
been appointed to deal with food ques- 
tions, known as “The Food Rationing 
(Special Diets) Advisory Committee.” 
This committee evidently considers its 


“ring the 


or some other un- 


Leading bakers in 


By L. F. Broekman 
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findings and recommendations invincible 
and uncontrovertible, so much so that it 
has dogmatized “that there is neither 
medical nor scientific evidence that the 
consumption of bread made from flour 
fortified by the addition of appropriate 
quantities of calcium salts is harmful 
to patients suffering from any type of 
disease.” Moreover, there appears to 
be no appeal against this assertion nor, 
indeed, from being obliged to eat the 
national wheatmeal bread whether it 
agrees with one’s constitutional make-up 
or not, 

Some people suffering from gastric 
troubles are finding the bread, even in its 
present form, minus the proposed cal- 
cium salt addition, very difficult to as- 
similate. In fact, the roughage in the 
flour is making some people quite ill. 
However, the Minister of Food refuses to 
make any concessions in the way of their 
being able to obtain white bread. It 
is just a case of “take it or leave it,” 
and many are having to follow the latter 
alternative. No appeal either by suf- 
ferers or their doctors makes any dif- 
ference. All the satisfaction they get is 
the statement that the Ministry of Food, 
before they decided to make national 
wheatmeal bread compulsory, went into 
that question with their medical advisers 
and on the most competent medical au- 
thority they were assured that there was 
no danger to anyone as a result of eut- 
ing national wheatmeal bread. Accord- 
ingly, Lord Woolton has decided that 
there is no justification for the making 
of any arrangements for people suffering 
from gastric ailments. 

In short, the nation is being prescribed 
for en masse. Eat the national wheat- 
meal loaf and all ills will disappear. 
The Medical Research Council says it 
is good for you, so why argue about it. 
They know! Gastric trouble? Whoever 
heard of it? 

Thus the sufferers must practice faith 
healing or go hungry. One cannot help 
seeing the totalitarian touch about all 
this. Even diabetic and proprietary malt 
and wholemeal breads must consist of 
at least three quarters of 85% or higher 
extraction flour. 

All arguments against calcium in pread 
are of no avail. It has been pointed out 
repeatedly that this wholesale prescribing 
of calcium will be very prejudicial to 
many people’s health—especially older 
people. Dr. I. Harris, of the Institute 
of Research, Liverpool, who all along has 
been one of the most vigorous opponents 
of the scheme, says in a recent letter to 
the Times: “It is certain there is no 
calcium deficiency among the adult popu- 
lation. I challenged the Medical Re- 
search Council to produce 12 adults who 
exhibit calcium deficiency; they have not 
done so. Surely it is criminal folly that 
the whole adult population should be 
compelled to swallow an extra dose of 
so potent a substance when they do not 
require it. Calcium interferes with kid- 
ney function and may raise the blood 
pressure. From a statement by Pro- 
fessor Drummond it follows that in- 
creased calcium consumption leads to 
great increases in the incidence of stones 
in the kidneys and bladder. Why should 
the adult population be exposed to this 
danger? Before the Medical Research 
Council made a recommendation affect- 
ing the whole population it should have 
instituted an inquiry whether there is 4 
calcium deficiency and whether it may 
prove harmful. As it is 40,000,000 human 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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BRING IN NEW FACES 
AND YOU WILL ADD 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


T is a paying idea to have people 

coming to your store, even though 
they don’t buy, according to August 
Hiebert, bakery proprietor, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In fact, this enterprising baker 
thought so well of the idea that he in- 
vited people to call four weeks success- 
ively, even though they would not buy 











so much as a bun! He figured, a visit 
preludes purchase and that it was de- 
sirable to bring the two closer together! 
Did the theory work? And just how? 

“It worked for me,’ observes Mr. 
Hiebert. “The entire stunt,” he said in 
explanation, “was based on sound logic. 
I believe it is always good to have peo- 
ple coming to your shop regularly, if 
only to look things over. Thus you 
learn to know these people better, as 
also they, in turn, become better ac- 
quainted with you, your products and 
your services. 

“And the inspiration came to me that 
it was desirable particularly to have 
newcomers and new prospectives attend. 
For that reason I offered, without any 
strings whatsoever, a small set of dishes 
to anybody calling four weeks straight, 
daily, at the store, exclusive of Sundays, 
and no purchase was necessary. 

“All that was involved was simply 
to obtain an attendance card, at our 
shop, or at the local newspaper an- 
nouncing our stunt, the card to be 
punched, daily, by someone in our store. 
Yes, people came, all right!” Mr. Hie- 
bert exclaimed, “Plenty! I am happy 
to say, moreover, they bought more of 
me than I expected. People will recip- 
rocate, a goodly percentage of them. 
I’ve always reasoned, any initial good- 
will advance by us would be amply 
repaid, if not immediately and directly, 
then later, oftentimes indirectly, since 
an invitation of the kind staged by us 
momentum by the comments 
stirred up. And the more that is said 
about it, the more other people become 
interested, who may not yet have vis- 
ited your bakery. 

“We increased sales on all items dur- 
ing the life of our attendance plan. 
The first day of attendance, represented 
by our offer, sales started slowly among 
the participants. Many people merely 
called to get a card, or already had ob- 
tained one, and had it punched. From 
the second day on, however, sales began 
to climb. People, I knew, would not 
take advantage of us. And I did not 
mind much how little these people 
bought. In the end everything would 
mount up satisfyingly. Many visitors 
saw, and when they saw, they bought! 


gains 
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“Our attendance cards had marked 
squares for daily punching, covering the 
four weeks. Each bore an entrant’s 
name and address. It was requisite that 
the visitor bringing a card be the owner 
of the card. It did not matter whether 
it was a man, woman or child acquiring 
a card; but nobody could play proxy! 
Mostly, women took advantage of our 
offer, although there was a fair repre- 
sentation by men also! There were a 
number of children signing cards, and 
that was agreeable to me. I am always 
happy to have the youngsters come to 
our store. They represent good future 


customers, but they can also mean so 
much to you directly! 

“The sets of dishes we presented en- 
tailed inexpensive outlay, and it was a 
good investment considering the interest, 
comment and immediate trade resulting, 
and the many new customers added to 
our lists.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. D. BAKERY CLOSED 

Bristrot, S. D.—The Bristol Bakery, 
which has for the past few months been 
run by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Madden, has 
discontinued operations. 
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Black and White for 
Window Dress 


Attractive window display is the pri 
mary impetus that brings customers into 
the retail bakery, particularly where com- 
petition is heavy. That is why the 
Baronial Bakery, 1033 Taraval, San 
Francisco, has developed an effective 
window motif of an unusual character. 

The unusual appearance is given by 
use of black and white. Both windows 
are fully draped with wide and flaring 
white lace net curtain of good quality, 








THE USUAL 
FINE TEXTURE OF 
“HIGH-RATIO” CAKES 


FINE EATING 
QUALITIES! 


“HIGH-RATIO” ADVANTAGES 


WITH SUGAR SAVINGS 
UP 10 25% 
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ASK YOUR SWEETEX-PRIMEX MAN 
FOR BASIC VICTORY MIXES 


No need to cut down on variety when 
you switch to the new Victory form- 
ulas. With the six basic mixes in the 
new Victory line, there’s everything 
you need to give your customers as 
wide a choice of top-quality Sweetex 
cakes as ever. Your Sweetex-Primex 


salesman has formula cards for the 6 
basic Victory mixes. If you haven’t 
already received them, ask for a set. 


(“High-Ratio” Victory White Pound 
and Yellow Pound cake formulas 
also available). 


Every day is profit day when every cake’s “High-Ratio” 
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caught back and tacked by ties. Floor 
of both windows is covered with shiny 
white rayon, this hiding various sized 
pans and boxes that create displays on 
various levels—one item per level. 

The black which offsets this is a glass 
sign swinging from the top of the win- 
dow to a little above average eye height 
and standing out well against the white 
curtains. This is hung directly against 
the window glass. Dignified lettering 
against the black background stresses 
“Vitamin B, bread,” “hot pies,” etc. 
The glass sign is unframed, using a total- 
ly black background for the lettering. 
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The fact that so many customers have 
commented on the beauty of the windows 
bears out the contention that this type 
of simple display really puts over the 
products. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
STUDIES TRUCK ORDERS 


Cuicaco, Int.—About 50 bakers met 
in the Sherman Hotel on May 6 at the 
call of the Bakers Club of Chicago, to 
discuss the recent orders of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 





L. E. Caster, of Rockford, was made 
permanent chairman, and W. C. Mack 
served as secretary. The various units 
elected their own chairmen as follows: 
wholesale bread, T. C. Weltmer, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp; wholesale cake, L. 
A. Williamson, Grennan Bakeries, Inc; 
restaurant and multiple unit, C. J. 
Burny, Burny Bros., Inc; specialty bak- 
ers, J. Cohen, Northwestern Baking Co; 
pie bakers, Mr. Lamphier, Lloyd J. 
Harriss Co. Each chairman will call 
meetings for his unit, when plans will 
be discussed to carry out the transpor- 
tation rulings. 














.. Yet there’s True “High-Ratio”’ 


Quality in these Sweg/GX Cakes! 


ow can cake quality and cake sales be main- 
tained in the face of sugar rationing? That’s 
a problem thousands of bakers face today. 


Sugar-Saving Ideas 


Months ago our Bakery Service Department an- 
ticipated this problem. We developed a wide va- 
riety of practical sugar-saving ideas to be used 
when sugar rationing actually began. No doubt 
you are familiar with these sugar-saving ideas 
... very likely you have put some of them to work 
in your shop. For many bakers did—and were able 
to continue making and selling their full volume of 
top-quality ““High-Ratio” cakes. Many have even 
increased their cake production. 


Sugar-Saving Cake Mixes 


And now this Department has made another im- 
portant contribution. It has developed new “High- 
Ratio” Victory Cake mixes which cut sugar usage 
as much as 25%. Mixes which maintain the same 
fine texture, excellent volume, and delicious eat- 
ing qualities that have made “High-Ratio” cakes 
“best-sellers” from coast to coast. 


Complete Line of Victory Cake Mixes 


If you haven’t tried these amazing new formulas, 
do it now. Start solving your sugar problem by 





making these delicious Sweetex cakes. Let them 
help keep your cake business on Profit Street. 


Grecler-vianble 





THINK IT OVER! 


Sweetex and “High-Ratio” cake formulas were pre- 
sented to the baking industry back in 1933. Since that 
time, nation-wide sales of bakers’ cakes have gone up 
74%. 1n countless bake shops, Sweetex and “High- 
Ratio” formulas have helped boost cake sales 100% — 
200%—even as much as 400%. Quality did that— 
“High-Ratio” quality! Today, with bigger payrolls 
and less home baking, many bakers report a bigger 
demand than ever for good-eating, long-keeping 
“High-Ratio” cakes. And in many cases the new 
Victory “High-Ratio” sugar-saving 
cake mixes have proved helpful in 
satisfying this increased demand in 
the face of sugar rationing. Are you 
safeguarding your present and future 
cake business and profits by keeping 
your cake quality UP? You can do it 
—with Sweetex and the new Victory 
“High-Ratio” sugar-saving cake mixes. 














PROCTER & GAMBLE @ TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OF 





THE “HIGH-RATIO"™* SHORTENING 


Sweele: 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX...FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


- 


“‘High-Ratio”’ shortening. 








% ‘‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by 
bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 
special shortening pursuant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ 
Service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the 
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@ STUMPS FOR STAMPS @ 








S. Accurso, of Accurso’s Bakery Shop, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken an active part 
in the government’s campaign to swell 
the sale of war stamps. Recently Ac- 
curso’s distributed free hread to  pur- 
chasers of stamps and took large ads in 
newspapers to tell of the event. Pictured 
above is a window display of St. Joseph’s 
bread, which was given away with the 
stamps. Mr. Accurso is shown with his 


little daughter, who acted as distributor. 





HORSES! HORSES! 


* * * ** 


Old Dobbin Probably Will Not 
Replace Milk Trucks in 
Metropolitan New York 


New York, N. Y.—The current typ- 
ically American bit of humor hinting 
that the horse will replace the automo- 
bile has little basis of fact so far as the 
Borden Co.’s metropolitan New York 
milk deliveries are concerned. 

The obvious advantages of trucks and 
difficulties involved in maintaining a 
stable of horses under present condi- 
tions makes it most unlikely that a large 
scale reversion to the delivery styles of 
the gay 90’s can happen here, accord- 
ing to company officials. 

The Borden Co. has 250 horses on 
approximately 2,000 milk routes in the 
New York area, used principally in 
districts wherein the distribution area 
is close. to the supply point. 

In the event war conditions necessi- 
tate the use of horses, outlying routes 
will still use motor lines as some routes 
are so far removed from the central 
supply station as to make wagons out 
of the question. 

Aside from the army’s drain on avail- 
able horses and scarcity of wagons and 
skilled stablemen, priorities have also 
hit the animal’s equipment. The horse 
needs blankets, a water pail, feed bag, 
collar, halter and harness, and the wagon 
must have a lantern, brake or wheel 
chain and a cover pad to protect the 
milk from heat and cold in the unin- . 
sulated wagons. 

On top of all these requirements, wag- 
ons now are equipped with rubber tires 
and the horses with rubber shoes. Of 
course wooden wheels would replace the 
present ones when the rubber wears 
down, but the difficulties connected with 
recalling the horse still are many. 
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PACKAGING TAKES ON NEW IMPORTANCE 


HEN packages were originally 
\ \ developed for bakery products, 
protection was the prime con- 
sideration. Little thought was given to 
appearance when bread was first wrap- 
ped in paper, cookies and doughnuts 
placed in sacks and cakes delivered in 
individual cartons. 
The next development, however, was in 
the direction of eye appeal. Designs, 


color effects, utility and re-use princi- 
ples governed the creation of bakery 
packages. 


FAT-W 


The advent of the war has quickly 
changed this trend in packaging. Pro- 
tection of bakery goods, informative la- 
beling and condensed sales messages are 
the yardsticks by which package value 
is judged today, and will be for the 
duration of the war. 

If anything, packaging is more im- 
portant than it was before the war. Food 
cannot be wasted, and it is the function 
of containers to protect it. Consumers 
are more interested in the nutritive val- 
ue of the food they buy than they here- 


\ 


tofore were, and the information given 
them on containers is an extremely im- 
portant sales factor. What may be sur- 
prising to the glamour school of bakery 
packaging is that consumers apparently 
are entirely willing to do without this 
factor, at least for the duration. They 
are more interested in having the food 
they buy well protected. 

Actually bakers have little control now 
over the packaging of their products. 
Priorities have affected virtually all 
packaging material, and bakers must ac- 


ASTER! 


8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. 


Here’s how to avoid it! 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent 
investigations show that many waste fat, think- 
ing nothing can be done about it. To find out 
where you stand, make this check: 





A. Pounds of used fat thrown 
away each week........ 





B. Cost of fat, per pound... 





C. Salvage value, per pound... . 








D. Difference between cost 


and salvage value...... 








Loss (D x A).... 











With proper cleaning and care—and heavy-duty 
MFB in the kettle—that loss can be greatly cut 


down or eliminated entirely! 


It’s unprofitable—unpatriotic—to be a fat- 
waster. Ask your Shortening Headquarters man 
or write us direct and let us show you how to 


save with heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York © Chicago « Savannah » New Orleans « San Francisco « Memphis « Houston 


SAVE WITH 


ity NEB 
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cept what can be obtained. Fortunately 
for the 
wrappers, cake cartons, doughnut and 


industry, suppliers of bread 
cookie containers and whatever other 
packages are used by bakers have long 
conducted research activities which are 
While the fancy 
containers may be gone, attractive, sery- 


now bearing fruit. 


iceable packaging materials are still 
available, as they will continue to be. 

These research activities have not only 
been directed toward the protective fune- 
tions of packages, but marketing and 
distribution factors have been considered. 
It is safe to say that the packaging ma- 
terials available for bakers during the 
war will compare favorable with those 
supplied other food industries, and their 
sales appeal will be at least as great. 

It should be remarked that while econ- 
omy in packaging is necessary, neverthie- 
less, it can be carried to an extreme. 
Cheap bread wrappers or cake cartons 
that break in handling, compare unfavor- 
ably with other containers on retailers 
shelves, and in general do not protect 
the products they contain, are extremely 
costly in the long run. Cost and service 
must be balanced to determine packaging 
value. 

Another factor that should be rememn- 
bered in planning future bakery packages 
is the possibility, or even likelihood, of 
standardization of sizes. This is already 
taking place in many industries. In the 
event that this principle is applied to 
the baking industry, and all bread must 
be the same size or weight, even though 
in several different units, and cakes must 
follow a similar standard, individuality in 
the appearance of packages will be more 
difficult to achieve. 

Bakers have been requested not to 
change their wrappers or labels until 
present printing plates are worn out, but 
whenever that occurs careful thought 
should be given to the creation of pack- 
age designs that will have their individ- 
uality in the designs themselves. This 
will be made more difficult because of 
the scarcity of some colors, but it can 
be accomplished through careful atten- 
tion to the details of the design. Then, 
however, it must be remembered that 
simplicity is the governing force in pack- 
aging today. 

A word of warning is in order against 
designs that are over-patriotic. This may 
sound peculiar at a time when patriot- 
ism is foremost in all minds, but in many 
cases it has already been carried to an 
extreme in advertising and packaging 
copy. Almost everything conceivable, 
from nail polish to wall paper, has been 
tied in with “winning the war.” The pub- 
lic is getting tired of it. 

Bakers have a forthright story to tell 
about the food value of their products. 
It is more important now than ever be- 
fore, but it should be told in a calm, 
factual manner. This will be far more 
convincing than advice to “eat more 
bread and whip the Japs.” This is 4 
sober, factual war, without glamour. 

Although bakery packaging will be re- 
stricted in scope for the duration of the 
war, its importance is, if anything, in- 
creased. As the frequency of deliveries 
is curtailed, the keeping quality of con- 
tainers will become more important. Con- 
sumers want to know more about the 
quality and ingredients of the foods they 
buy, and this places a further respon- 
sibility on packaging. It is a phase of 
commercial baking that requires more at- 
tention than ever before. 
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“ISMERTA” 


“ISMERTA” is milled to a formula—our formula. 








“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 


and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance in the bakery requires a 
specific kind of careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 


ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is inhiad in the same degree 


merely to supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 


many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA” 


ls not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sx MILLING COMPANY 


</ AMERICAN |, 
| MEDICAL | 


SY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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x Co-operation Pays x 


Los Angeles Baker Increases 
“Cake Consciousness” by 


Aiding Home Bakers 


“If you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em.” That 
old saying affords a new slant on the 
question of competition with home bak- 
ing. And it works very successfully, 
in the experience of Neil Greenman, of 
Pollyana Bakery, East Los Angeles, Cal. 

The point is that the baking industry 
is never going to entirely supplant home 
baking, while on the other hand home 
baking is never going to supplant the 
industry. Therefore, the baker’s job is 
to bring forward his pies and cakes as 
supplements to home baking, rather than 
to take the viewpoint that he is going to 
be able to take its place. The most im- 
portant point is to hold this approach 
in mind when dealing with customers. 

This means that the baker should give 
help and encouragement to home bakers. 
Rather than “cutting your own throat,’ 
it will work out to practical advantage, 
far the large majority of 
homes do not have cake or pie for des- 


because by 


sert every night or coffee cake on the 
breakfast table every morning and sweet 
rolls for lunch. But the more families 
that become habituated to eating in that 
way—whether the product be home or 
commercial baked—the larger grows the 
potential market. 

“The main danger is that people will 
not eat as much pies and cakes and rolls 
but will 
Greenman says, “and our main job, there- 


substitute other items,’ Mr. 
fore, is not one of discouraging home 
baking, but of encouraging eating of 
more pies and cakes and other such 
When that fundamental thing 
is done, then you can depend on it that 


goods. 


your own sales will grow, because you 
are bound to get a certain share of the 
baking. customers find out 
how good your products are, they will 


Then, as 


buy more and bake less.” 

Perhaps the most interesting example 
which Mr. Greenman cites to bear out 
this contention is the case of a man who 
wins prizes for his cakes! Cake baking 
has become the unusual hobby of a six- 
foot Irish deputy sheriff for the county, 
whose name is “Pat” Shanley. For the 
last two years this he-man has walked 
off with first prizes in the community’s 
cake baking contests. He is both a 
student and a close personal friend of 
the baker. 

The community cake baking contest 
itself is a matter in which the baker 
takes the keenest interest. He is never 
too busy to help judge a contest or to 
show some aspiring housewife the latest 
tricks of the trade. The result is that 
the neighbors consume more baked goods, 
and so the Pollyana Bakery is one of the 
busiest small retail shops in the country. 
The same practice of co-operation can 
be applied to classes in home economics, 
helping the ’teen age girls, and so on. 
In short, making everyone cake and pie 
conscious is the only way business can 
be built. 

You can’t lick *em—years have proved 
that—so better “jine” ’em, and help every 
family to become more cake conscious. 
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SUGAR ONCE A CONDIMENT 
Before the war, sugar was still used 
as a condiment in England. A tall 


sugar caster shaped like a_ big salt 
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shaker is standard equipment on the 
dining room. sideboard. This is an in- 
teresting throwback to Elizabethan times, 
says the United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation. It was then that sugar first 
became an article of household use, for 
until the reign of Elizabeth’s father, 
Henry VIII, sugar was used mainly by 
doctors. 
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DAY BAKING INAUGURATED 
The San Angelo (Texas) Baking Co. 
has begun day baking altogether. All 
night shifts have been eliminated. 


VREAMAY - 


SPICE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
STRESSES CONSERVATION 


New York, N. Y.—Conservation of 
spices to make present stocks last as 
long as possible was urged by the Ameri- 
can Spice Trade Association at its annual 
convention. With the adoption of the 
conservation order on May §8, placing 
eight spices under quota, members were 
warned that in any quota violations sell- 
ers would be equally liable with buyers. 
R. Barclay Scull, administrator of the 
tea, coffee and spice section of the WPB, 
pointed out that the order affects the 


WYDROGENAT 


+ SWIFT'S PREMIUM LARD - PYAC 


SWIFT'S BAKER'S PASTRY . 
FROZEN EGGS 
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sales from wholesalers to retailers, chains, 
restaurants, packers of food products 
and similar uses, with exemption, how- 
ever, of spices going into food for the 
armed forces. 

Other speakers warned of the wider 
dislocations that face the food indus- 
tries through conversion of food machin- 
ery and canning plants to outright war 
production, and pointed out that living- 
as-usual will be no more possible than 
business-as-usual if the United States 
and her allies are to win the war. 

John B. Bond, Wixon Spice Co., Chi- 
cago, was named president. 


NDER identical conditions, Vreamay 

and three other leading shortenings were 
molded into cylinders and subjected to heat 
duplicating extreme summer temperatures. 
Look at the astonishing results! 

Vreamay ALONE retained its smooth, 
creamy body . . . its workable consistency. 
The others broke down into melting mass 
surrounded with fluid oil. 


The exclusive treatment Swift gives 


SWIFT OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE SHORTENING SERVICE 


In addition to Vream and Vreamay, Swift 
also offers other specialized shortenings for 
every baking use. Guaranteed uniform results, 
“SILVERLEAF” Brand PURE LARD - 
MELLOCRUST 


economical performance, and 24 hour deliv- 
ery. Don’t be satisfied with ordinary short- 
ening service. Standardize on Swift's! 


CHALLENGE ROLL-IN 
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Brazil Nut a Wild 
Jungle Crop 


A true prodigy of the jungle is the 
Brazil nut. Produced almost entirely 
within Brazil, the nut is one of the chief 
products exported from the Amazon 
River Valley and is of considerable im- 
portance in trade between the United 
States and Brazil, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Strictly streamlined, the Brazil nut 
tree rises bare as a flagpole to a height 
of 75 or 100 feet, towering above most 


SHORTENING 


ro 


Vreamay and Vream during hydrogenation 
gives them the widest plastic range of any lead- 


ing shortening! 


Stop and think what this remarkable plas- 
ticity means to you. No more trouble with 
runny icings . . . with oil separation . . . heat- 
wilted cakes. Made with Vream or Vreamay, 
your most delicate, fluffy icings withstand 
ruinous summer heat. Your cakes keep their 


fresh, appetizing appearance. 


And more—the uniform workability of 
Vream and Vreamay make them ideal mixers. 


They never cause lumps or strings. 


For high-volume cakes, for smoother icings 
try Vreamay. For'all general bakeshop jobs 
you’ll get profitable results with Vream. 
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other jungle vegetation, and is topped 
with dark green leaves. Nuts form in- 
side a heavy spherical pod and are 
gathered after falling to the ground. 
The entire Brazil nut supply comes from 
wild trees, and is harvested by jungle 
workers who gather the pods from No- 
vember to June. It is estimated that 
nuts are harvested from at least 100,000 
trees every year, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees are never touched. 

The Brazil nut industry, operated al- 
most entirely by natives, is eager to 
expand, says an article in the depart- 
ment periodical, Agriculture in the 


Americas. The supply is practically 
unlimited, and expansion depends on in- 
creased demand in the United States 
and the availability of shipping space. 
To some extent, the publication points 
out, Brazil nuts are interchangeable in 
the confectionery trade with cashew 
nuts, which were imported from India 
before the war disrupted sea lanes. 
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BAKERY REMODELED 

The Town Talk Bakery, Wilmar, Minn., 
has been doing some remodeling and 
changing the appearance of the sales- 
room. 











“SWIFT & COMPANY? 7, CHICAGO 
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seta re me NRO RE Er tc 
ADVERTISING AWARD 


The Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club’s annual award for the best 
series of trade journal advertise- 
ments in 1941-42 has been presented 
to Swift & Co. for the series cur- 
rently running in bakery publications. 
J. Walter Thompson, the advertis- 
ing agency on the account, received 
a duplicate award. 

George T. Carlin, head of Swift's 
Research Bakery division and for 
several years an officer of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, ac- 
cepted the award in behalf of the 
company. Many of the formulas fea- 
tured in the ads were created by 
Mr. Carlin. 

An interesting tie-in feature of the 
series is a bakery calendar distributed 
to bakers. Twenty-two direct-color 
illustrations are printed on cards to 
be inserted in the calendar, showing 
the special featured each week. Dates 
are printed on a separate pad, mak- 
ing the calendar flexible and “made- 
to-order” for each individual baker. 








COCOA BEAN PROCESSING 
LIMITATION EXPECTED SOON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Transportation 
difficulties have reduced imports to such 
an extent that the War Production 
Board is expected soon to limit the proc- 
essing of cocoa beans, thereby curtailing 
amounts available for manufacture into 
consumer cocoa products. 

The order probably will reduce the 
quantity of cocoa to be processed in a 
given period of time by 25%, it was 
learned from an official of the WPB 
food branch. Present supplies of fin- 
ished cocoa products are considered 
“adequate” for normal consumption for 
this year, and probably would not affect 
retail stocks for “some time.” The or- 
der will serve as a rationing control 
measure in much the same way as pre- 
vious WPB moves to control the distri- 
bution of tea and coffee. 

A WPB information office reported 
that the total stocks of cocoa beans held 
in warehouses or in manufacturers’ in- 
ventories on April 10 amounted to 452,- 
151,869 lbs. Nearly 143,000,000 lbs were 
in warehouses, compared with 193,411,- 
000 a year ago. Consumption was 522,- 
800,000 lbs in 1941. 

The general picture of cocoa stocks 
shows that imports from the east coast 
of Africa and from Brazil had been 
mounting steadily since 1938 and that 
internal consumption figures jumped 
likewise at a slightly lower level. 

A slight decline in imports in 1941 was 
attributed to bad shipping conditions 
toward the year’s end, but 728,000,000 
Ibs of cocoa were brought to the United 
States in 1941. Consumption totaled 
477,800,000 lbs in 1941, or more than 
100,000,000 Ibs more than in 1938, 

Imports reportedly have slumped. bad- 
ly since United States’ entry into the 
war. This factor, combined with heavy 
war demands for cocoa and chocolate 
products, has induced the WPB decision 
to control existing stocks. 

Lend-lease requirements also are un- 
derstood to have played a determining 
role in the decision to curtail cocoa bean 
processing. 
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THORO-BREAD 


| The Porfect ‘tour 


























(Diastatically Balanced) 








We Respectfully Urge 
Every Baker in America 
To Enrich His Bread 


Good, wholesome bread already is well 
on it way out of the nutritional doghouse. 


Even the faddists are abandoning their 
faith in coarse, dark bread and praising 
the merits of enriched white bread. 


White bread never attracted so much fa- 
vorable attention, nor stood higher in 
consumer opinion. 


5 ae DEANE sears nae 


Good and plentiful bread is on its way to 
replace scarce sugar as energy food. 


But It Must Be Baked From : 
Ht Good Flour and Enriched ; 





THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS | 
1000 Barrebs Daidy 
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BAKERS GRANTED LIMITED 
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USE OF LAURIC ACID OILS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Because soybean 


* oil and other substitutes grow rancid in 


» has announced that 


hot weather, the War Production Board 
a limited use of 
high lauric acid oils in food products 
will be permitted during the summer 
months. 

These oils, including coconut oil, 
babassu nut oil, palm kernel oil and 
others, are an important source of 
glycerin and have been reserved for that 
purpose. 

This action, Amendment No. 1 to Or- 
der M-60, permits each manufacturer of 
any edible product to use in June and 
July 50% of the amount he used in the 
corresponding month of 1941, and in 
August and September 25%. 

It was emphasized that this exception 
would expire on Sept. 30 and no further 
leeway would be given food manufac- 
turers after that date. Oils left in their 
hands in inventory will be frozen. 

These oils are used extensively in the 
baking industry as a coating, and in the 
manufacture of cookies, candy and ice 
cream. This exception does not permit 
use of high laurie acid oils in the manu- 
facture of 
cooking fats. 


margarine, shortenings or 
of the oil 
which may be used under the terms of 
the amendment already has been refined 


A considerable portion 


for human consumption, and to use it 
for glycerin would represent an_ eco- 
nomic loss. 

Restrictions on the use of tucum and 
muru-muru, imported from Central and 
South America, are removed, as_ these 
high-priced oils generally are not used 
in the manufacture of soap, by which 
glycerin is produced. 

By autumn, enough peanut oil is ex- 
pected to be on the market to replace 
high lauric oils in the manufacture of 
food products. It is an acceptable sub- 
stitute, the WPB stated. 
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Story of the Success of 
Christian F. Mueller 


From a small but immaculate home 
kitchen to a four-acre plant describes 
in a few words the growth of the C. F. 
Mueller Co. of Jersey City, N. J., which 
this year is celebrating the 75th anni- 
versary of its beginning. Christian F. 
Mueller, founder of the firm, who came 
to this country as a young baker in 
1866, lived to see the enterprise which 
began with the peddling of his home- 
made egg noodles from door to door 
grow into a large and important business, 


_ into a factory with modern and precise 


wife. 


machinery, with freight cars and a fleet 
of trucks ready to carry the descendants 
of those first home-made noodles all 
over the country. 

Christian F. Mueller was born in Ger- 
many in 1839 and learned his trade as a 
baker there. He emigrated to America 
Shortly after the close of the Civil War 
to work at his trade. He built up, slowly 
but surely, a house-to-house trade, selling 
his hand-made egg noodles from a three- 
wheel push cart directly to the house- 
He was producer, salesman and 
delivery man, all in one. The demand 
for his products increased; the strug- 
gling manufacturer was soon able to buy 
flour by the barrel, and the hand-pow- 
ered equipment in the Mueller home 
kitchen wag hopelessly outgrown. In- 
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stalling machinery driven by waterpower 
was the next step forward. Since Mon- 
day was wash day, when good Newark 
turned their kitchens into 
laundries, there was not enough water- 
power left to drive the noodle machinery 
on this day, so Mr. Mueller closed the 
factory on Mondays, thereby inaugurat- 
ing the first five-day week in big business. 

Five years later, in 1890, rapid ex- 
pansion made even this rented Newark 
loft inadequate, and the business was 
moved into a factory built by Mr. Muel- 
ler and paid for by Mueller’s egg noodles. 


housewives 


By this time flour was bought by the 
carload, and other ingredients in like 
proportions. Primitive hand methods 
were supplanted all along the line by 
machines—the rolling pin was replaced 
by the dough brake, a dough mixer took 
care of the kneading, and, four years 
later, the first macaroni press, with a 
daily production of about 500 lbs, was 
purchased. Again the plant became too 
small, so a new modern establishment 
was built on the present site of the com- 
pany. Today this factory has a greater 
capacity than any other in the country 
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manufacturing similar products. The 
dream of the man behind the pushcart 
peddling egg noodles became a reality. 

Millions of packages of noodles and 
macaroni products are turned out every 
year, and the principles on which Chris- 
tian F. Mueller started his business are 
maintained: scrupulous honesty, finest 
ingredients and best service possible to 
customers. Mr. Mueller died in 1926. 
The business had been in the hands of his 
sons since 1915, and today Henry and 
Samuel Mueller, the two younger sons, 
have full charge of operations. 





‘We Lod! Say the Folks Back Home 


IKE his father before him in World War I, today’s 


fighting man goes for donuts in a big way. In a re- 


cent army poll, the boys voted donuts one of their top 
favorites. 


They J/ike’em!—because they’re a symbol of something 
pleasantly heartwarming . . . like a message from home 
... something that satisfies the spirit as well as the ap- 
petite. And the folks back home are influenced in their 
eating habits by what the boys write them. 


Behind the scenes, on behalf of the baker, DCA’s 
well-organized, hard-hitting public relations staff, is plac- 
ing friendly words and pictures into newspapers, news- 








3 FAMOUS MAGAZINES: 
The Saturday Evenin 
Post, Liberty, This Weet 
... with a combined cir- 
culation of over 11,000- 
000, spotlighted Donuts 
in full color on their 
front covers in recent 
issues . . . reflecting the 
sentiment of the Boys 
in Service and their af- 
fection for this great 
American food snack. 











Col 
SF 


reels, magazines; etc., carrying their good-will message 
about donuts into every household in America. 


Good donuts, with their wholesome, economical, quick- 
energy value, are a natural wartime food. Because they 
are manufactured automatically by unskilled labor, they 
are of particular importance to bakers today. DCA can 
help you get your share of this donut business. 


DOUGHNUT CORP. of AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


and principal cities — Also in: TORONTO « LONDON 
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Every Bushel of Fe L O U R 
Wheat Washed 
with Pure Water : bat K ' wy 


A large percentage of our production of “Polar 












Bear Flour’ goes to Bakers who have preferred it 
for many years,—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 


are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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FLO U R 


As to Flour Price Ceilings... 


Flour prices vary greatly, 










But flour values vary even more. 


For the baker it is less the price of flour than the 
value of flour that counts. 


The price of “Town Crier Flour” varies with the 
cost of wheat. 


But the value of “Town Crier Flour” in perform- 
ance and relative cost always is constant. 


“Town Crier Flour” never is expensive. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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So the Bakery Plant ls Going 


to Have a New Floor! 





-" at last the bakery plant is going 
7 to get that new floor it has been 
needing for so long! When the floor is 
finished, it will mean a lot more ease in 
operation of the plant, a reduction of 
accidents and better working conditions 
therein, so let’s make sure that we over- 
look nothing in making our plans, let- 
ting the contract or supervising installa- 
tion of that new floor. 

There are about 20 systems of fire- 
resistant floor construction available, 
perhaps a few less now during wartimes, 
according to the architectural sources 
from which we gathered our informa- 
tion. Each system has its advantages 
and, in like manner, each has its limita- 
tions. We should carefully study the one 
best adapted to our production proced- 
ure, our building, the local area and 
working conditions. Floor loads in given 
parts of the plant should be considered. 

In addition to the various types of re- 
inforced concrete, hollow tile, gypsum 
and concrete block systems, the metal 
pan system is used in both steel frame 
and reinforced concrete buildings. The 
metal dome system has been used with 
Metal 
lumber and open-web steel joists are 


reinforced concrete framing. 
used in buildings for light occupancy; 
steel plates are designed for heavy work. 
They are not adaptable to a reinforced 
concrete frame. 

The’ girderless reinforced concrete 
floor is best adapted for many-storied 
buildings. The beam and slab system 
is more expensive than the girderless, 
but is needed for heavy live loads. It 
may be used with reinforced concrete 
frames, bearing wall construction or 
structural steel framing. 

Cinder concrete arches are usually 
used in spans between I-beams framed 
at 1.3 points of girder spans. The floor 
thickness should be four inches on clear 
If permitted 
by building ordinances, cinder arch con- 


spans up to eight feet. 


struction is economical for live loads up 
to 75 lbs per sq ft, being used only 
between structural steel beams. 

Hollow tile arches are used in shorter 
span than cinder concrete arches. They 
should be supported by I-beams framed 
into girders at one third or one fourth 
This type of 
alteration more 
easily than competing long span systems, 
but first cost is higher. 


points of girder spans. 


construction permits 


Long span construction, comprising 
essentially reinforced concrete joints 
separated by terra cotta, concrete or 
gypsum blocks, or by voids formed by 
wood or metal cores, may be used with 
bearing walls, reinforced concrete or 
structural steel framing. Dead load is 
much less than with solid concrete slabs. 
The use of filler block gives a more sub- 
stantial floor than when joists are sep- 
arated by voids. 

Pressed steel sections are used where 
light occupancy is to be had and where 
great fire resistance is not required. 
These sections, normally 8 to 16 in deep, 
supported by steel girders spanning be- 
tween columns, are used on 12- to 30-in 
centers to carry a thin concrete floor 


slab (2% in thick, generally), poured 
over a closely spaced metal lath which 
acts as form and reinforcement. 
Open-web steel joints are used in the 
same manner, and are satisfactory for 
short, medium and comparatively long 





spans for light live loads, and where the 
plastered lath used as insulation for 
the soffits of the joists furnishes suffi- 
cient fire resistance. 

Steel platefloor construction uses com- 
paratively shallow I-beams spanning be- 
tween girders and carrying sections of 
steel plate welded together to form the 
floor. It is used, for instance, where 
floors are to be very shallow and in 
heavy industrial situations. 

Cellular steel floor construction, com- 
prising thin steel sheets formed and 
welded to produce a hollow structural 
unit 12 to 24 inches wide, can be used 
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on short and medium spans to make a 
light and inexpensive floor which may 
receive any desired surface treatment. 
This offers an advance for running con- 
duit within the floor thickness. 

Floor filling in fire resistant buildings 
should be cinder compacted by tamping 
and often mixed with Portland cement. 
The depth of fill should be three or 
four inches, providing space for pipes 
and conduits. With open-web steel joists 
or hung ceilings, fill usually is unneces- 
sary except for the embedment of sleep- 
ers for finished wood floors, or for in- 
sulation. 
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each loaf of bread each day of the week. 


Pictures for Children, 


Recipes for Mothers, 
Build Bread Sales 


Effectiveness of 


To get all the pictures in a series it is 
necessary to make a daily purchase. 
This not only tends to stimulate bread 


consumption, but also builds good will 


album __ pictures 


wrapped in bread to get the interest among the grocers—they like to have 


of children has been increased at the people visit the stores daily, because 
Gordon Bread Co., Los 


printing a recipe on the back of each 


Angeles, by then more merchandise is sold than if 
buying is done only once or twice a 
picture. This way, the simple insert has week. 
an appeal for the mother as well as the 
child. 


A different picture is 


The child who collects the pictures 
can obtain an album in which to mount 


wrapped in them simply by writing the bakery. Of 
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course a valuable mailing list is thus 
compiled. 

Various subjects of interest to chil- 
in the 


A recent one was “Speed,” in- 


dren are represented picture 
series. 
cluding pictures of fast horses, fast cars 
and airplanes. 

The recipes printed on the backs of 
the pictures are designed to make bread 
play a more important part in the diet. 
A representative one is for a pudding 
made by hollowing out a loaf of bread 
and refilling it with a mixture of bread 
crumbs, nuts, dates, pineapple and sugar. 





But Again and Aga 


on TASTE 


0 Repeat sales are made or lost at the 


t/ 
Aj 


uble. THERE is where good eating and 


pood keeping qualities count. 


‘ 


)'m There is where Covo Super-Mix plays 
z 


uch an important part in helping you to 
| build a successful cake business. 
V For Covo Super-Mix makes it possible to 
ld more liquids through the baking and 
will produce a rich, softer, more tender cake, 


with the famous extended freshness. 


Result: BETTER BUSINESS through 
~ 
—/RREPEAT SALES. 


7, 


Z So, for cakes with taste and freshness that 
| ‘ will sell AGAIN and AGAIN, use Covo 
ia Super-Mix .. . double-refined from the 
cream of Vegetable Oil. 


—HLEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices— Cambridge, Mass. 
p 


i") 
Stews, GO x 
Seca SS * ICINGS 
= so an, <AMBMOCE 


EATING AND 
KEEPING QUALITIES 


TO wo 
Va 7esve A 


1” 


This Shortening has been tested 
in our Laboratories and Research 
Bakeries. Every pound shipped is 
uniform in all these properties, assur- 

ing you dependable, uniform results. 
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CONSERVATION 
* * 


Mead’s Bakery Finds Ways to 
Save for Promotion of 
War Effort 


When genial Ed Mead, of Mead’s Bak- 
ery in San Angelo, Texas, starts out 
to do a thing, you might as well count 
it as done. 

Mr. Mead, for instance, began to fig- 
ure on the nightmare of all bakeries— 
stales. Now his stale record was nothing 
to put in the newspapers, so he started 
figuring. He got route books (he called 
them “Baker’s Bibles”) for each of his 
eight route salesmen. Next, Mr. Mead 
gave each definite instructions on how 
to use a route book. Quite often he went 
with various drivers to see if the books 
were being used according to those in- 
structions. 

“Well, sir,’ he declared, “this thing 
brought down stales like nothing else 
had ever done. I have one driver that 
has a stale record of less than 1%, but 
I’m not telling his name—not with the 
labor shortage as acute as it is. 

“This idea of having stales accumu- 
late in a bakery is a lot of stuff. I 
just won’t stand for it. Regular inspec- 
tions and the proper use of a route book 
will practically eliminate the headache 
spelled ‘S-T-A-L-E-S.’” 

This plant still has some stales, be- 
cause some stales mean sales. No stales 
at all means that some driver is passing 
up sales. 

And here is something else that clicked 
in Mr. Mead’s modern bakery. Not long 
ago the bakery announced that it would 
give half of one day’s gross receipts to 
the purchase of savings bonds and de- 
fense stamps. They did just that—to the 
extent of $150. This created a very 
favorable impression on the town’s 35,000 
people, and our government was_ bene- 
fited, as well. 

Ed Mead has instructed all his driv- 
ers to spare the speed and save the tires 
The routes will be 
covered, but not as fast, he said. 


as an economy move. 


Here’s a baker that will do his utmost 
country’s sake. His 
methods are worthy of study. 


to save for his 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Texas Bakery Changes 
to Day Baking Only 


“I'd rather go ahead and know I’m 
doing the right thing than to wait and 
have the government make me do the 
Mrs. Ada K. Norman, 
Bakery head, San Angelo, 
Texas, said recently. “With that in 
mind,” Mrs. Norman said, “I began a 
survey of my plant to see what I could 
further do to contribute to the war 
effort.” 

To make a long story short, Mrs. 
Norman did do something,—something 
almost revolutionary in this part of the 
country. This plant has entirely elim- 
inated night baking. Every bit of the 
baking is being done during daylight - 
hours at this bakeshop. 

It helped plenty. “By doing this,” 
Mrs. Norman said, “we cut our gas bill 
20% and our light bill 30% the first 
month. In addition, I now have the 
happiest group of employees I have 
ever had since I have been in the bakery 
business.” 


same thing,” 


Norman’s 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





TIMES OF STRESS 


Only Emphasize Real Ability To Serve. 


As your production and dis- 
tribution problems increase, 
it will be good to know that 
every flour in the American 
Beauty Line will not only be 
“Up to Specifications,” but 
will have been “Shop Tested,” 
“Bin Aged,” and will be ready 
to do its job in your shop. 


BRANCHES AT 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 


PER 
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Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread - i Siig 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours salt - 

Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





way — 
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ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


ALTON, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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THE FLOUR THAT HELPS YOU 
MAKE REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
OUT OF “FIRST TIME” SHOPPERS 


thts PEAh 
GARE FOUN 


Whiter « Lighter « Better 


From ~SS 


White Dicklow Wheat 
grown under 
controlled irrigation 


















in southern Idaho 











@ In the shop, Pikes Peak Cake Flour absorbs more liquid, 
blends quickly into the smoothest, creamiest batter you’ve 
ever used, and produces more profit-making cakes at lower 
all-around production cost. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
exclusively from the one variety of soft white pure-bred 
Dicklow wheat grown only on scientifically controlled irri- 
gated lands in the fertile Snake River Valley of southern 


Idaho. That accounts for the exacting uniformity of every 
sack of Pikes Peak Cake Flour, every time. 










nn 


Le s the wil taste and 
appearance of your cakes that 


- builds consistent repeat busi- 


ness for you. Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour helps you bake the ten- 


der, delicious, full-flavored 
cakes that keep customers 
coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour, 
noted for its increased volume, 
smoother texture and lasting 
freshness, adds to your repu- 
tation as a baker of fine cakes. 


Next time specify 


PIES PEAR CARE FLOUR 





27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sowing the Bakers 6 Americar for over 5b Years 
THE a prods wes & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leave, COLORADO 









BAKER « MILLER « GROCEK 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER |= 


AMERICA ~ 
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Blackout Painting Instructions for Bakeries 


N this war, ground troops of the 

armies involved still form more or 

less well-defined battle lines, just as 
in all wars in the past. And in this war, 
as in all others, the actual “fronts” are 
the primary danger zones. What makes 
this conflict different from others that 
have been waged in the past is the war- 
plane. In other wars the areas of de- 
struction were limited by the range of 
earth-bound artillery. In this war, the 
bomber is the flying artillery and its 
area of destruction is virtually unlimited. 


%* Your bakery is no less important to winning the war and 
insuring the peace than the shops and factories turning out 


munitions. 


By the same token, modern bread is no less important to 
the common cause than modern planes and ships and tanks. 


“Blueprints” for modern bread always specify at least 6 
per cent non-fat milk solids. By every measure of nutritional 
values and nutritional needs, a 6 per cent loaf has what it 


takes to do the job: 


—Calcium sufficient to meet minimum standards recom- 
mended for “Enriched Bread”, with phosphorus and 
other minerals in ideal proportion; 


—Lactose, which materially increases the utilization of 


the calcium; 


—High quality milk protein which supplements the wheat 
protein to make both more valuable; and 


—Riboflavin sufficient for “Enriched Bread” require- 
Milk is also a natural source of thiamin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxin and other known 


ments.* 


and unknown vitamins. 


On the basis of nutritive values, dry milk solids is one 
of your least expensive ingredients. Use at least 6 per cent 
to help build and maintain a strong and healthy nation. 


*Based on average formulas. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 


Thus modern war, total war, imposes 
upon civilians far behind the actual bat- 
tle fronts certain precautions which 
must be taken for the preservation of 
life and limb and of all the facilities 
that keep the war machine going and 
the civil population active in its behalf. 

Since the enemy cannot hit and thus 
destroy what he cannot see and does 
not know exists, the twin devices of 
blackout and camouflage are usually em- 
ployed. Both in blackouts and in camou- 
flage, paint plays a prominent part. This 








article will discuss blackout paints and 
painting only, because the art of camou- 
flage is a highly specialized one and the 
concealment of military or civilian in- 
stallations by means of paint coatings is 
properly supervised only by specialists 
in this field. 

Much of what we know about effec- 
tive methods of blacking-out derives from 
the pioneering done in England. By 
hard-earned experience the people of 
Great Britain learned the need of pre- 
venting light issuing from homes, fac- 































221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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tories and places of business serving as 
locators or aiming points for Axis 
bombers. 

In many kinds of structures, such as 
homes, hospitals, hotels, stores, etc., 
complete blackouts may be achieved by 
taping dark window shades to the win- 
dow frames or installing tight-fitting 
plywood or wallboard panels in all win- 
dows. Such devices are desirable because 
they can be removed in the daytime to 
permit daylight to enter the rooms. 

Factories, however, present a different 
problem. Here ventilation as well as light 
are factors to consider. Painting the 
windows would be all right if the 
windows did not have to be opened for 
necessary ventilation. Some effective 
means, such as “baffles,” must be em- 
ployed to keep artificial light from pass- 
ing through the openings. 

Regardless of the type of paint used 
for blackout purposes, it is obvious that 
it should be applied so as to prevent 
any light penetration and put on in a 
way that prevents reflection of light from 
outside sources. This means that the 
paint should be put on the outside sur- 
face of the windows or skylights and 
that the coating should be as glossless as 
possible. In some cases, the outside sur- 
face of the glass is coated with varnish 
and, while this is still tacky, dirt or sand 
from the adjacent land is blown on. ‘This 
procedure accomplishes the necessary 
flatting-out and, at the same time, gives 
protective concealment. 

While blackout paints are usuilly 
thought of as being black, any other 
color may be used providing it is so 
opaque that no light shows through the 
film and that it dries flat. 

There has been some demand for black- 
out paints that can readily be removed 
from glass but such coatings have not 
proved very durable and may need fre- 
quent renewal. Moreover, attempts have 
been made to combine as one product a 
satisfactory blackout paint and a shatter- 
resistant coating. These materials have 
not been very successful. It is best to use 
a regular blackout paint and, to mini- 
mize shattering from bomb-blast, to at- 
tach cellulose acetate sheeting, sheets of 
waxed or oil paper, or strips of rubber- 
ized tape or strong masking tape to the 
windows and adjacent frames. 

Many an old-time painter will enter- 
tain some, doubts that glass can safely 
be coated with a black or dark colored 
paint. He may recall some case in which 
the glass cracked under the heat of the 
sun. Some instances of breakage have 
occurred, to be sure, but on investigation 
the trouble has usually proved to be due 
to a partial application of paint and 
not simply to the color used. Breakage 
may occur, too, when the paint is ap- 
plied to the inside surface of the window, 
but, as has been emphasized here, black- 
out paint should be an exterior coating. 

To shed some light on this debatable 
point, the Scientific Section of the Na- 
tional Paint Varnish and Lacquer Ass 
ciation recently undertook certain tests 
designed to prove or disprove the theory 
that glass painted black will crack when 
exposed to the rays of the sun. 

In the test that most closely approxi- 
mated actual service conditions, a large 
casement window in a south exposure 
was used. The glass was painted a fiat 
black on the outside surface. A ther 
mometer was attached to the room side 
of the glass, to record the rise in tem 
perature due to the sun’s heat. As 4 


(Continued on page 77.) 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 
*KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 






( cuees CAKE ...FOR DESSERT! Sugar rationing curtails 
the use of many desserts... but you can make coffee cake at 
a profit and still conserve your sugar. The sugar content in a 
high sugar content layer cake is 29.7% ...a rich coffee cake 
like the one shown below has a sugar content of only 10%. 
It’s smart... and profitable for you to feature coffee cakes ‘for 
dessert. Display them... promote them...and make them with 
good dependable flours like Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. 


STAN DARD conrany 


BAKERY FLOURS 


COFFEE CAKE 


FOR DESSERT 
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20 Bakeries Indicted on Price Count 


NEW ENGLAND CONCERNS CHARGED 
WITH PRICE FIXING 


34 Individuals Listed—New England and Connecticut Associations 
Also Named—Bakeries Handle 90% of Business in 
Area—Alleged Malpractices Cited 


Twenty corporations and 34 individuals 
handling 90% of the $185,000,000 baking 
business in New England and New York 
state were indicted in Boston May 28 by 
a federal grand jury on charges of con- 
spiracy to fix prices and restrain trade. 

Acts allegedly performed by the de- 
fendants in furtherance of the conspiracy 
had the effect of advancing the prices 
for bread and bakery products sold to 
the 13,000,000 inhabitants of the seven 
states, the indictment set forth. 

Among other things, the grand jurors 
charged the defendants with eliminating 
competition in the area, suppressing the 
distribution of coupons or other pre- 
miums used in stimulating competition, 
depriving many persons of an oppor- 
tunity to purchase bread and other bak- 
ery articles at a reasonable price, and 
preventing persons engaged in the bak- 
ery business and in selling from conduct- 
ing their business in such reasonable 
ways as they may have seen fit. 

The defendants were also charged with 
refusing to sell leftover bakery products 
to the public, and compelling their re- 
turn to the manufacturers. 

The case is part of a national investi- 
gation of alleged abuses prevailing in 
various industries being probed by Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant United States 
Attorney General, in charge of the anti- 
trust division. 

In addition to the 20 corporations, two 
trade associations were named in the 
indictment—the New Bakers 
Association and the Connecticut Bakers 


ingland 
Association. It was charged that they 
were used as instrumentalities to carry 
on the purposes of the alleged conspiracy. 

The alleged acts which brought about 
the indictment were said to have taken 
place in the last three years. 

The 20 corporations indicted were: 

Boreck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn; Ce-Lect Baking Co., Inc., Boston; 
Continental Baking Co., New York City; 
Emanuelsons Bakery, Inc., New Haven, 
Charles Freihofer Baking Co., 
Inc., Troy, N. Y; General Baking Co., 
New York City; the Genest Bros., Inc., 
Manchester, N. H; Gorman’s Bakery, 
Inc., Central Falls, R. I; Hall Baking 
Co., New York City; Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Boston; M. & M. Bakeries, Inc., 
Dover, N. H; Mack Baking Co., Ince., 
Bangor, Maine; National Biscuit Co., 
New York City; New England Bakery, 
Pawtucket, R. 1; John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Portland, Maine’; Normand Bros., 
Inc., Manchester, N. H; the Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn; Twen- 
tieth Century Bakery, Inc., Haverhill, 
Mass; Vermont Baking Co., White River 
Junction, Vt; Ward Baking Co., New 
York City. 

The 34 individuals indicted are: 


Conn; 


Henry J. Blais, secretary-treasurer of the 
New England Bakery, and member of the 
board of governors of the New England 
Bakers Association; J. S. Borck, president 
of Borck & Stevens, Inc., and treasurer of 


the Connecticut Bakers Association; T. E. 
Brack, manager in Boston and Providence 
of Ward Baking Co; George W. Burry, 
president of Hathaway Bakeries; C. E. 
Casto, vice president of General Baking Co. 
and Ward Baking Co. 

A. B. Clark, New England manager Gen- 
eral Baking Co. and member board of gov- 
ernors of New England Bakers Association; 
Wilbur C. Cook, former president Ward 
Baking Co; R. G. Cowan, president of 
Ward Baking Co; Walter H. Dietz, presi- 
dent and vice president Hathaway Bakeries; 
Roy Dodson, vice president Hathaway Bak- 
eries; Andrew A. Dorsey, Hathaway Bak- 
eries; James F, Elliott, general manager 
Hathaway Bakeries; E. LeRoy Emanuelson, 
vice president of Emanuelson’s Bakeries, 
president and member board of governors 
of New England Bakers Association. 

Albert E. Genest, president and treasurer 
of Genest Brothers, Inc., and member board 
of governors New England Bakers Associa- 
tion; Henry J. Gorman, secretary-treasurer 
of Gorman’s Bakery and president and 
member board of governors New England 
Bakers Association; R. A. Jackson, bread 
manager of National Biscuit Co; William 
‘". Kearney, president, director and general 
manager of Ce-Lect Baking Co; C. Leslie 
Lowes, president General Baking Co; Sam- 
uel F. McDonald, president Hall Baking 
Co, and senior vice president of Continental 
Baking Co. 

James J. McManus, treasurer of Twenti- 
eth Century Bakery; Patrick H. McManus, 
treasurer of M & M Bakeries; Frank J. 
Mack, president Mack Baking Co. and mem- 
ber board of governors New England Bak- 
ers Association; M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of directors, president and 
general manager of Continental Baking Co., 
and chairman of board of directors of Hall 
Baking Co; G. L. Morrison, president of 
General Baking Co; Adolph Reymond, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Reymond Baking Co; 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of board of 
Ward Baking Co. 

H. G. Stevens, treasurer of Bock & 
Stevens, Inc., and member board of gover- 
nors New England Bakers Asseciation; Fred 
G. Stritzinger, 3d, New England regional 
manager of Continental Baking Co. and 
member board of governors New England 
Bakers Association; R. K. Stritzinger, vice 
president and assistant general manager of 
Continental Baking Co; Roy E. Tomlinson, 
president of National Biscuit Co; George C. 
West, president and treasurer Vermont Bak- 
ing Co. and member board of governors New 
England Bakers Association; F. E. Wolfe, 
Boston and Providence manager of Ward 
Baking Co; Joseph P. Duchaine, former 
general manager of My Bread Baking Co., 
New Bedford; William J. Davis, former 
president of Connecticut Bakers Association 
and member of board of New England 
Bakers Association. 
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D. W. McMILLEN, JR., NAMED 
McMILLEN SALES MANAGER 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—D. W. McMillen, 
Jr., executive vice president of the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., has been named sales 
manager for the McMillen Feed Mills, 
Inc. He is the son of the founder of 
the Central Soya Co. and the McMillen 
Feed Mills here and the Central Sugar 
Co., Decatur, Ill. He will retain his 
executive post with the soybean process- 
ing company. 





Several other personnel changes were 
also announced by the McMillen com- 
pany as part of a reorganization plan 
to improve operating and distribution 
efficiency and to better co-operate with 
the government in its request for in- 
creased farm production. 

William C. Scott, consulting business 
analyst of Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed director of merchandising and 
market research. He has formerly been 
associated with Swift & Co., the Johns- 
Manville Corp., the General Motors 
Corp. and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. Frank R. Kelty has been ad- 
vanced to the position of advertising co- 


_ dletown, Conn. 


ordinator, and Marcy P. Gettle has been 
named co-ordinator of sales promotion. 
John Meade, former manager of the 
Fort Wayne branch of the Commercial 
Investment Trust, has been appointed 
manager of the feeder contract depart- 
ment, in which capacity he will direct the 
financing of feeding operations of farm- 
ers and livestock producers. Milton 
Hoefle has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of nutrition. 
Mr. Hoefle is engaged at present in the 
development of improved rations. 
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SECOND-HAND BAG 
REGULATION AMENDED 


Changes Designed to Make Rules Conform 
to Other Office of Production 
Administration Orders 





Several changes in the provisions of the 
maximum price regulation applying to 
second-hand bags have been announced 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
chiefly for the purpose of making the 
regulation conform to other OPA orders 
or to general trade practice. 

Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 55 provides the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The enforcement section is amend- 
ed to conform to the licensing provisions 
of Supplementary Order No. 5 (Licens- 
ing). 

(2) The paragraph pertaining to ex- 
port sales is modified to conform to the 





* OPA OFFICIAL + 





Here is John K. Westberg, chief of the 
feed and grain section, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Before entering the govern- 
ment service, Mr. Westberg for 22 years 
had been in the feed service branch of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange at 
Springfield, Mass. He attended Suffield 
School at Waterbury, Conn., his birth- 
place, and Wesleyan University at Mid- 
Mr. Westberg will ad- 
dress the convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association at French 
Lick, Ind., on June 4, and the Central 
Retail Feed Association at Milwaukee on 
June 8, 


terms of the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. 

(3) In the section allowing persons 
purchasing processed or in-order bags 
for resale to consumers to charge a pre- 
mium not to exceed 5% of the maximum 
price on the resale, the quantity restric- 
tion is removed. To the invoice require- 
ment of the same section is added the 
provision that the invoice delivered to 
the consumer must show the shipping 
points between which the freight being 
charged to the consumer was incurred. 

(4) Maximum prices for sizes of bags 
other than those specifically enumer:ted 
in the original regulation are provided 
in line with prices previously listed for 
other sizes. 

The licensing order affecting dealers 
selling salvage, waste or scrap material 
became effective May 20 and requires 
registration by dealers on or before 
June 20. The penalty provisions of the 
second-hand bag regulation now conform 
to Supplementary Order No. 5. In the 
case of second-hand bag dealers, the or- 
der applies to sales to consumers as the 
term is defined in the regulation. Under 
the terms of the licensing order, any deal- 
er violating the second-hand bag regula- 
tion or other schedules covered by it 
may have his license suspended, thus 
losing his privilege of doing such busi- 
ness. Sales to consumers, after suspen- 
sion of license, would violate the Price 
Control Act and would subject the of- 
fender to civil and criminal prosecution. 

Under the amended section applying 
to purchases for resales, persons pur- 
chasing second-hand processed or in- 
order bags for resale to consumers may 
charge a premium of 5% on the resale 
of such bags regardless of the quantity 
involved. The removal of the quantity 
restriction follows determination by 
OPA that a large proportion of the sales 
which are within the general terms of 
the resale provisions involve quantities 
substantially in excess of 1,000 bags. 
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NATION’S FOOD SUPPLY IS 
ABOVE AMOUNTS REQUIRED 


Wasuixetron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture’s reports on food produc- 
tion indicate that while the nation’s total 
supply of foods will be larger this year 
than last—and. larger than total require- 
ments—variations are expected in the 
supply of individual items. 
larger domestic 


Products in 
supply include fresh 
fruits and vegetables, fluid milk and 
cream, eggs, beef, wheat, lamb and mut- 
ton. Products in smaller supply (allow- 
ing for military needs and lend-lease com- 
mitments) include canned 
pork, animal fats, vegetable oils pea 
sugar. 


vegetables, 


Many .women and young people will 
help with the big winter wheat harvest 
which will soon be under way. This 
year’s crop of winter and spring wheat, 
added to the carry-over from last year; 
will give the country a two-year supply 
—or enough for 265,000,000 people in 
one year. 

There are more than enough feed 
grains in bin and storage to cart) 
through until the new feed harvest is 
made this autumn. Farmers have put in 
larger acreages of feed grains this yea 
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MR. WICKARD SUGGESTS 
MORE BREAD EATING 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—In a National 
Farm and Home Hour broadcast on 
May 29, Claude R. Wickard, secre- 
tary of agriculture, called upon farm 
women to do their part in correct- 
ing the serious grain storage problems 
of the moment. He said: 

“More home baking or more use 
of bakers’ products would mean that 
more wheat could be ground into flour. 
That would be of some help in re- 
lieving the wheat storage situation. 

“You homemakers can use all the 
flour you want because we have 
plenty of it. Try some of the new 
enriched flours or some of the whole 
wheat flours. They are health-giving 
and nourishing and things made with 
them taste good, too.” 





but more livestock are on the farms and 
ranches than ever before. These will 
consume more feed. Meanwhile, summer 
pastures are in unusually good condi- 
tion, 

Milk is in flush production this month. 
Production of eggs during the first four 
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months of this year mounted to a higher 
season peak than ever before. Domestic 


production of fats and oils will be larger. 
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EDITORS SHOWN INSTITUTE MATERIAL 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Miss Alma Swenson, 
Wheat 
Flour Institute, attended the Industrial 


Editors Association convention held here 


midwestern representative of 


recently and displayed institute material 
which editors could use in industrial 
publications. 
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C. E. CASTO, A. E. TOLLEY 
NAMED WARD DIRECTORS 
New York, N. Y.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Ward Baking Co., Charles E. Casto, vice 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising, and Albert E. Tolley, vice presi- 
dent in were 
elected to the directorate. 


charge of production, 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 

The Northwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
meet at noon in Minneapolis, June 5, to 
hear a discussion on the functions of 
the Quartermaster Corps, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Maurice Anderson, of Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 





EXPORT FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO PORTS 
RESTRICTED BY ODT 
New Order Designed to Prevent Congestion While Cargoes Await 


Ship Space—“Block” and “Unit” Permits 
Required to Move Goods 


\ new system for moving freight ship- 
ments to export ports in the United 
States was put into effect June 1 by 
the ODT to prevent the possibility of con- 
gestion while cargoes await ship space. 
The new order affects shipments of all 
commodities (including flour) originating 
in both Canada and the United States. 
The plan will replace the permit system 
formerly put into effect by the railroads 
in a co-operative effort to eliminate port 
congestion. 

The regulations distinguish overseas 
or export shipment by or for govern- 
mental agencies from “commercial ship- 
ments” for export by requiring a “block 
permit” for governmental goods and a 
“unit permit” for private goods. 

All overseas or export shipments orig- 
inating in the United States or Canada, 
carload, bargeload, or truckload, made 
by, for, or to any governmental agencies 
and shipped by U. S. ports will move 
to the ports under “block permits” issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Applicants for “block permits” will sub- 
mit their application through the procur- 
ing agencies with which their U. S. gov- 
ernmental contracts were negotiated. In- 
land carriers are authorized to accept 
shipments provided the bill of lading or 
shipping document bears upon its face 
an ODT block number. 

All overseas shipments, 
termed “commercial shipments” (other 
than shipments by, for, or to govern- 
mental agencies) will be accepted for 
movement to the ports only on presenta- 
tion to the carrier by the shipper of an 
ODT “unit permit,” the number of which 
has to be transcribed on way bills. 


- 


commonly 


The first step in the procedure for ob- 
taining an ODT “unit permit” is by 
application to the Office of Export Con- 
trol, Board of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a license and priority 
number covering shipments to be ex- 
ported from this country. However, 
present holders of export licenses from 
the BEW 


For the present at least, ma- 


need not apply for new 
licenses. 
terials moving under so-called “general 
licenses” may continue to move without 
application to BEW. 
flour and other grain mill 
BEW has issued general licenses for 


In the case of 
products, 


exportation to all Latin American coun- 
tries and a number of other foerign coun- 
tries. Application for specific licenses 
to export flour is therefore not neces- 
sary at the moment with the exception 
of flour to be exported to a few neutral 
countries. Therefore, so far as this re- 
quirement is concerned, flour exporters 
can continue for the present as they have 
in the past. 

Consequently, a miller at present has 
only to submit an application to the 
ocean carrier for a definite space book- 
ing. This booking must be approved by 
the War 
(WSA). 
certification of a booking by a steam- 
ship line would be tantamount to WSA 
approval because most ships are now 
under that administration’s control. In 
this connection it is believed that a 


Shipping Administration 


It is believed by some that 


miller’s booking agent or broker can 
handle these details when negotiating a 
steamship contract. 

“Unit permits” for U. S. shipments by 
rail or express will be issued by the man- 
ager of port traffic, Association of Ameri- 
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* “THE MODEST MIRACLE” ON THE AIR * 





Russell W. Varney, director of public relations for Standard Brands, Inc., 
is seen here with Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, chairman of the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee, at a joint preview and radio dramatization of the new 
Standard Brands’ film, “The Modest Miracle,” on the May 17 “Listen America” 
program. This double-barrelled salute to the bakers of America for their sup- 
port of the National Nutrition Program was heard by several hundred leaders 
in the fields of nutrition, science and food. The film was produced in the inter- 
est of the National Nutrition Program, Mr. Varney pointed out, and brand-name 
promotion was studiously avoided, It has been approved by the office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Federal Security Agency, and at a later 
date will be available to educational and welfare groups desiring to co-operate 
with the government’s campaign. In the invitations to the joint preview and 
broadcast, Mrs. Milligan stressed the importance of the enrichment program, 
and in her address she lauded the baking industry in the New York area for 
the fact that “the use of vitamin enriched white bread has gone up to 75%.” 





can Railroads, New York City, and by 
his outside offices located at various 
port cities. 

“Unit permits” for shipment by truck 
will be issued by the field offices of the 
Division of Motor Transport, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Shipments of less than carload, truck- 
load or bargeload freight will only be 
accepted when the bill of lading con- 


tains the license number issued by BEW, 
(if a general license has been issued, 
such notation should appear on the bill 
of lading) and steamship contract num- 
ber for the space. LCL shipments for 
all governmental agencies are exempt 
from these restrictions and commercial 
shipments for Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public and Porto Rico may move by 
Tampa, Fla., (only) .without restriction. 





REA Still Helping Farmers 
To Grind Own Flour and Feed 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Despite war priorities 
and regulations, the Rural Electrification 
Administration is carrying on its pro- 
gram of helping the western farmer 
grind his own flour and cereal, Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, assistant home electri- 
fication specialist, declared in demon- 
strating a small portable flour mill made 
of steel before a recent meeting of 60 
executives of power systems operated 
under the REA. 

Home-grown vitamins are being taken 
nowadays by the grain producers in the 
Colorado-Wyoming wheat belt, Miss Wil- 
son stated. Small electrically operated 
flour mills, she explained, are enabling 
growers to grind out their own flour, 
cereals and chicken feed. 

The mill demonstrated looks much like 
the city housewife’s kitchen mixer. The 
only trouble with the steel mill, she 
added, is that very few are available 
because of the war priorities. But some 
growers have exercised their ingenuity to 


the extent of building their own minia- 
ture flour mills out of a few boards and 
whatever grinding machinery they can 
obtain. 

Miss Wilson demonstrated both the steel 
mill and one of the home-made variety 
to Miss Irene J. d’Arche, who does secre- 
tarial work for the REA. “We encour- 
aged ranchers to grind their own flour,” 
Miss Wilson remarked. “Those who do 
so obtain the full benefits of the vitamins 
that are in the wheat, and it saves the 
cost of transporting wheat to a_ mill 
and hauling back the flour.” 

Another advantage was pointed out by 
A. B. Davis, of Sterling, Kansas, man- 
ager of the Art Valley Electric Co-opera- 
REA 
who said: “We are advising our custom- 
ers to buy or build these small flour mills 
The whole wheat 


tive Association, Inc., project, 


whenever they can. 
flour which they produce fits right into 
the wartime nutrition program. Whole 
wheat flour gives children vitamins which 
they do not get from white flour.” 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS PLAN 
PLANT CONVERSION TALKS 


Conditions arising from an “all-out 
war” program have stimulated interest 
in ways and means of converting idle or 





adaptable plant production capacity to 
the making of products essential to war. 

In recognition of that interest and to 
aid in transforming that interest into ac- 
tion, a round table session on the subject 
has been arranged to be held during the 
third annual meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists at Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis, June 15-17. 
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The session is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, June 17. Participating in the pro- 
gram will be: L. V. Burton, editor, Food 
Industries; G. T. Reich, Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co; R. S. Scull, Burnham & Mor- 
rill; R. C. Sherwood, General Mills, Inc; 
Rush Watkins, WPB Plant Conversion 
Division. 

A kindred round table session will fol- 
low in the afternoon on the subject of 
Educational Requirements of Food Tech- 
nologists under the leadership of Dr. 
B. E. Proctor, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

So great was the interest in this sub- 






ject during the 1941 meeting in Pitts- 
burgh that initial plans to keep it a 
subject for a luncheon session were dis- 
carded in favor of a whole half-day ses- 
sion. Discussion leaders at this session 
are to be industrial directors of research 
and heads of university food technology 
departments. 

With all the intense activity in produc- 
ing and processing of foods under war- 
time conditions and to meet wartime 
needs, industrial relation problems still 
have to be taken into account. An out- 
standing authority and forward thinking 
realist on the subject of employer- 

















CONVENIENT! 


Scored to quarter easily 
for more accurate con- 
trol in small doughs, 
parts of doughs, or with 
flour of high vitamin 8, 
content. 











PRACTICAL! 


Easy, accurate, econom- 
ical enrichment by the 
most practical method 
now available. 






Such advantages explain why “B-E-T-S”—bread-en- 
richment tablets—enable bakers to bring their white 
loaf up to recommended levels of all three enrichment 
nutrients and still keep costs down. 

day, more and more bakers are finding 
“B-E-T-S” the practical solution to enrichment prob- 
lems. For latest price schedule and new, FREE booklet 
“Quick Facts about Enriched Bread” explaining enrich- 
ment in simple, easy-to-read terms, write TODAY. 


Ever 


DEPENDABLE! 


Adding one tablet per 100 
Ibs. of patent flour en- 
riches average baked loaf 
with vitamin 8), niacin 
and iron safely above 
recommended levels. 






ECONOMICAL! 


So Inexpensive bakers 
can enrich three loaves 
for less than it costs to 
wrap one! 


PROVED 
STABILITY ! 


Assure minimum enrich- 
ment losses in baking; re- 
tain potency more than a 
year under normal stor- 
age conditions. 










































EASY! 


No change of formula 
or procedure. 


SIMPLE! 


Just dissolve in water 
and add to sponge 


or dough. 





ec 








latest price schedules. 





FOR YOUR FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
“CRYSTALLINE B,; WINTHROP” 


Adequate stocks of ‘‘B-E-T-S” —also of ‘‘CRYS- 
TALLINE Bi WINTHROP”, crystalline thiamine 
hydrochloride, U. S. P.—are always ready at con- 
venient points for prompt delivery. Write NOW for 


WINTHROP 








THESE 


ENRICHMENT ADVANTAGES 


| CROPUP’ 


when bakers use 


B-E-T:S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL. COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dr. R. C. Sherwood 









employee relations is N. W. Shefferiian, 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, II]. 
His manner of discussing this perple .ing 
problem and of presenting practical i:eas 
for adoption by management and em- 
ployee is both highly entertaining and 
conducive to fundamental _ thinking. 
Sandwiched between the Tuesday, ./une 
16, morning and afternoon session: ¢ 


n 
Dehydration of Foods and Packazing 
Materials is the luncheon session on 
“Labor Relations and the Food ‘Tech- 
nologist.” 
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JAMES SPASSOV TO HEAD 
OREGON BAKERY ENGINEERS 


James Spassov, White Palace Bakery, 
Portland, was chosen president of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the annua! or- 
ganization meeting held March 25 at 
Lloyd’s Club House in that city. Grover 
Hillman, Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
was elected first vice president, and 
Merle W. Emery, Consumer’s Yeast Co., 
Portland, second vice president. Roger 
Williams, Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





Highlights of the dinner gathering in- 
cluded a report by Eugene C. Ke‘ler, 
Keller Baking Co., Portland, on the re- 
cent annual national bakery enginers 
convention in Chicago, a survey of the 
current sugar situation in its rel«tion 
to the commercial baking industry by 
Ronald B. Hayes, Spreckles Sugar Co, 
Sacramento, and an entertainment »r0- 
gram. 
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GEORGIA EXTENDS BAN 
ON CUSTARD FILLED GOUDS 


Atianta, Ga.—Amending a rule vider 
the state’s food and drug act, Con mis- 
sioner of Agriculture Tom Linder an- 
nounced that from May 15 to Sep’. 
each year: 





“Coconut cream pies, coconut cusi irds 
and all other cream filled pies which shall 
hereafter show any evidence of casing 
food poisoning are prohibited from \an- 
ufacture and sale, except when consi med 
on the premises on the same day ‘he) 
are baked.” 

This ruling was moved from June ! 
to May 15 this year and also applies t¢ 
restaurants which bake their own pie 





J 
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EVERY YEAR THERE WILL BE MANY 


NEW FACES 


BUT NEVER A CHANGE IN 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY — UNIFORMITY — _— SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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PASSING OF A GREAT 
ILLUSION 

The admission in Washington that the 
model community at Arthurdale, W. Va., 
was being liquidated for about 10c on 
every dollar the government put into it 
brings to an end one of the most curi- 
ously inept in a long line of socialistic 
follies. 

Here is what the visitor to Arthur- 
dale would have observed had he jour- 
neyed to that idyllic scene on a day in 
1934, according to an article in Nation’s 
Business : 

One crew of men ripping out three 
sides of a row of houses in order to re- 
build them on a revised plan. A short 
distance away other forces of workmen 
busily engaged in building another row 
of houses, like the first. After coni- 
pletion, the newer homes in their turn 
were to be torn down and rebuilt on 
Plan No. 2. Most of the first 50 houses 
were built and rebuilt as many as six 
times. 

The following winter the curious ob- 
server would have seen five truckloads of 
rhododendron hauled to the community 
from 60 miles away to make window 
dressing for press photos on the occa- 
sion of the house warming ceremony, 
with Mrs. Roosevelt present as the chief 
sponsor. Next day the shrubs were 
hauled back. Another posed picture was 
taken of the first resident family in their 
breakfast room. The name used in the 
caption for the Sunday roto sections was 
of a family that didn’t arrive at Arthur- 
dale until months later. 

A great publicity build-up was used 
to make the public think that Arthur- 
dale was a perfect Eden provided free 
by a benevolent government. But the 
hoax has finally caught up with its 
authors. 

A CONTEMPORARY COMMENDS 

As officially defined by the Millers Na- 

- tional Federation, quick shipment means 
“within seven days from receipt of ship- 
ping instructions, including day instruc- 
tions are received.” 

“Immediate” means shipment within 
three days, as does “at once.” “Prompt” 

means within 14 days—and in all cases 

“calendar” days are meant. 

The above is quoted from Tuer Nortru- 

WESTERN MILLER’s 

for 1942, just out. 
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If you are a sub- 
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Today & Yesterday 
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“Red Osgood, from up to Forked 

Tree, come i here the other day 
all het up an’ oratin’ about allotments 

an’ per cents an’ extractions an’ the 
country goin’ to the dawgs an’ millin 
bein’ shot to hell until he had me 
dang near Jocoed. Finally, when 
*t starid it no longer, 


down around the bend Saturday 
an’ the way the water’s clearin’ up I 
he landin’ net under a couple of bass 
about tomorrow sunrise, an’ that’s about the only kind of 
millin’ I allow to do between now an’ July an’ you better 
go on home an’ solace yourself with some of the same. 


up an’ 
ged, ‘Looky here, Red, I 


‘ketched four nice crappie 


999 








From the Fetchit Philosophy Corner of the Food Controlled Days of World War I 


scriber you will get your copy, free. 
And we urge it be kept handy for refer- 
ence. It is plumb full of highly interest- 
ing facts and statistics pertaining to 
your industry as well as ours. Maybe 
if you are not a subscriber these nice 
folks would send you a copy anyhow. 
The address is “THE NorrHwesTERN 
Mitter, Minneapolis, Minn.”—Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. News. 
Nore.—We would. 


THIAMIN BY THE POUND 

A correspondent whose methodical 
mind assures us that the figures were 
carefully checked calls our attention to 
the reduction in the price of thiamin 
chloride in the seven years since it first 
became available in crystallin form in 
March, 1935. 

At that time it sold in limited quanti- 
ties for $300 per gram. By December, 
1936, production processes permitted 
manufacturing chemists to reduce the 
price to $75 per gram. In January, 1937, 
thiamin derived from natural sources was 
displaced by that from synthetic pro- 
duction and the price dropped to $7.50 
per gram. Currently the price is 48c 
per gram. 

Raising these prices to per pound 
basis, our correspondent suggests that 
the price reduction must be one of the 
quickest of all time,—from $136,080 per 
pound in 1935 to $34,020 in 1936, $3,402 
when first produced synthetically in 1937, 
and a present price of $217.72 per pound. 


Only this great and still continuing 
decrease in cost has made it possible to 
use thiamin chloride for flour enrich- 
ment and, incidentally, enabled a present 
reduction from 35c to 30c in the differ- 
ential on enriched flour. 


THE FIRE HAZARD 


C. R. McCotter, of Omaha, speaking 
recently at the Kansas Grain, Seed and 
Feed Dealers convention on “Protection 
of Plants and Stock in Wartime,’ made 
this interesting observation on the pres- 
ent rubber crisis: “The fire at Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., last summer destroyed one 
tenth of our national reserve rubber 
supply, enough to have made 2,000,000 
automobile and truck tires.” 

He presented an imposing list of dis- 
astrous fires, including the burning of 
the Normandie, and then remarked that, 
apparently, sabotage had scarcely en- 
tered the picture. 

“After all,” he asked, “why should it? 
For our characteristic American trait 
of carelessness, our lack of fire conscious- 
ness, can be depended upon by our 
enemies to give a very good account of 
itself.” 

He made this application for grain 
men. “Good housekeeping is the num- 
ber one consideration. Careful inspec- 
tion before closing at night will prevent 
many fires, since more than half the total 
losses in elevators occur after closing 
at night.” 
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WHITE BREAD AND THE 
BRITISH WORKER 

No loyal subject of this country will 
deny Lord Woolton the comfort of the 
belief that though it is quite clear the 
nation prefers white bread, it does not 
want it at the expense of slowing down 
our military effort and the movement 
of our troops; but while the people of 
these islands are prepared to sacrifice 
their white bread to help in the achieve- 
ment of victory, the delusion should not 
prevail that they will eat national wheat- 
meal bread of 85% extraction with gen- 
uine cheerfulness. They will eat it un- 
der protest; mild protest, knowing that 
in doing so they will be serving the na- 
tional interest; but it should never be 
forgotten for a single moment that the 
overwhelming masses of our working peo- 
ple depend -principally on white bread 
for the nourishment of their bodies and 
the maintenance of their health and 
strength. They have neither the means 
nor the opportunities to vary their diei 
with fish, flesh or fowl, as have the highly 
paid classes, who are said to love wheat- 
meal bread so passionately but who in 
comparison eat very little of it—Baker’s 
Record, London, Eng. 


s 
OLD MILL RAZED 


The old feed and flour mill erected at 
Cascade, Wis., about 65 years ago by 
the late Aaron J. Lammers and since 
1913 owned by John Schlenter, is being 
razed with lumber and timbers in the 
building being salvaged for use on the 
Schlenter farm near Plymouth. 


PERSPECTIVE 

Wheat fields 
Are neat fields 

Devoid of useless frills. 
In noon light 
Or moon light 

Their simple beauty thrills. 
On gray days 
Or gay days 

Their pattern is unchanged. 
Wheat fields 
Are neat fields. 

By nature so arranged. 

Gates HeEpBarp. 
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PANIS CANICARIUS 
E are indebted to Mr. H. L. Mencken’s fine 
“New Dictionary of Quotations” for making 
available to us an ancient estimate of the food desir- 
ability of whole wheat bread, quoted from Via Recta, 
by Tobias Venner and dated, with Mr. Mencken's 
meticulous exactness, 1620, which reads as follows: 


“Bread made only of the branny part of the 
meal, which the poorest sort of people use, 
especially in time of dearth and necessity, giveth 
a very bad and excremental nourishment to the 
body; it is well called panis canicarius, because it is 
more fit for dogs than for men.” 

Our compliments to the intelligence and respect 
for the memory of Mr. Tobias Venner are here 
accompanied by our gratitude to Mr. Mencken for 
thus adding a priceless paragraph to the literature 
of bread. We commend the observation to the atten- 
tion of Lord Woolton and Sir Ernest Graham-Little, 
in England, to Mr. Ian Mackenzie, in Canada, and to 
all of the branny-benighted folk in our own glorious 
land. 
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FORWARD FOR ENRICHMENT 
PRIL 30 last the Millers National Federation 
unanimously adopted a resolution proposed by 
its board of directors sponsoring an all-out effort of 
the milling industry to effect the enrichment of all 
mill brand and mill-controlled private brand family 
flours at the earliest practicable moment. 

This campaign already is actively under way. The 
procedure adopted is to invite conditional pledges 
from all millers committing themselves to enrichment 
of all their mill-controlled family flour brands as soon 
as similar pledges have been secured from millers 
representing eighty per cent of production of house- 
hold-use flours. 

The timing of this effort appears to be ideal. The 
enrichment program, as applied both to flour and 
commercially baked bread, now has been under way 
for about a year and a quarter. It has had the 
expected ups and downs, the latter being the result 
of a combination of doubt and uncertainty among 
millers and bakers, absence of intelligent understand- 
ing among consumers and, if the truth must be con- 
fessed, quite inexcusable bungling by enthusiastic but 
not always practical minded nutritional authorities. 
Something also has been contributed by acts of inept 
agencies of government and mistakes in the promo- 
tional set-ups of both the milling and baking indus- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, however, has come the war. We have 
not held, and mean never to hold, with those who use 
national defense, wartime emergency and_ similar 
patriotic and sentimental appeals to put over every 
sort of scheme, meritorious or phoney, in the alleged 
cause of victory. Too much of that buncombe at- 
tended the enrichment program in earlier days. Per- 
haps too much still attends it. Yet the war has been 
helpful to the cause of enrichment because the vast 
confusion of priorities, rationing, threatened shortages 
and general nutritional jitters undoubtedly has added 
materially to the broad consumer interest in what he 
eats, what its nutritional worth and what it costs. 

We have from time to time been mildly but, as 
we see it, quite unfairly accused of having been 
laggard in our enthusiasm for the cause of bread and 
flour enrichment. That has not been and is not now 
true. We did quite openly make certain reservations 
in the swaddling days of the all-conquering campaign 
to make America vigorous enough to jump over the 
moon merely by eating two or three slices of arti- 
ficially supplemented bread each day. Despite the 
highly emotional appeals of the enthusiasts, this struck 
us as nonsense. 

But at the real heart of our apparent lack of high 
enthusiasm was our fear, since proved to be almost, if 
not quite, justified, that enrichment was in danger of 
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becoming a mere stalking horse for the good old 
cleans-your-teeth and curls-your-hair friend of man,— 
the whole wheat loaf. We recall on one early occa- 
sion seeing Dr. Parran scornfully cast aside a loaf of 
what he called “pallid” white bread and, picking up 
a mongrel dark loaf prepared by some visiting fire- 
man, quite emotionally declare his faith in it and his 
firm purpose to sick the dogs of the public health 
service on the millers and bakers if they failed to join 
up in the all-out effort to make America war con- 
scious by irritating its intestinal canal with fibrous 
bread. 

Thereafter and all through the earlier months the 
pledged co-operation of government in the enrich- 
ment campaign was largely whoopee for the good old 
whole wheat McCoy, with enriched bread and flour 
merely well-spoken-of substitutes. To some extent 
this still is true, or would be true but for the em- 
phatically expressed opinion of such men as Dr. Wil- 
liams that, whatever its nutritional merits, fodder 
bread simply cannot be put over because the home 
folks with their feet under the table like it so little 
that, though it might make them brave and strong 
and able to soar like eagles, they simply will not 
eat it. 

But, rather remarkably, there are present signs 
that enriched flour and bread have rather outrun the 
crackpots. The public is gaining faith in it. Figures 
on commercial bread enrichment are encouraging, and 
Millers National Federation surveys suggest that 
approximately forty per cent of family flours, chiefly 
in the “big mill” brands, now are enriched. This 
total is sufficiently impressive to suggest that the 
present objective of increasing family flour enrich- 
ment to at least eighty per cent of the whole con- 
sumption is altogether within the possibilities. 

And here, it seems to us, is a tip for bakers who 
have found public response to enriched bread so indif- 
ferent that some of them simply have dropped it. 
The tip is that the new and broader campaign for 
enriched family flours is certain to be reflected in some 
degree in revived interest in enriched commercial 
bread. Bakers, in our judgment, cannot afford to lag 
behind home baking in this matter of enrichment. 
Suspended in balance is their share of the pros- 
pective increase of twenty per cent or more in con- 
sumption of bread products within the next few years. 
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MILLER MAKES UP A JOKE 
SUCCESSFUL and much respected miller—not 
one of the first rank big shots but entitled to 

around “3-A” classification—told us the other day 
that if the government was open for a hot tip-off on 
how to pick up some extra money, it need not look 
beyond the opportunity to crack down with a good 
stiff “unjust enrichment” tax on the unearned incre- 
ment picked up by flour millers who for six recent 
months rode the high feed price while sitting on the 
biggest “backlog” of unfilled flour bookings since the 
ark landed on Ararat. 

“Frankly speaking,” our friend frankly spoke, “our 
own company’s wholly unmerited gain on the high 
price of millfeed in the first five months of this 
year runs to a total which would satisfy us as a 
profit for an entire year on our whole operation. 
And we did not deserve a penny of it.” 





Of course, that is one way of looking at it. And 
it is a good thing most millers are able to do this, 
for if they were to look at it in any other way they 
would certainly be also looking down their noses and 
quite possibly into a hole marked “deficit.” 

As to our friend’s admirable conversational gen- 
erosity in suggesting an unjust enrichment excise on 
this pick-up, we suspect that in any kind of plebiscite 
of the milling industry the result would be such over- 
whelming defeat of the idea that there would be diffi- 
culty in finding enough scraps of it to carry out on 
a shutter. Indeed, we will be by no means surprised 
to receive a wire from the scheme’s proponent 
promptly upon the appearance of this comment about 
as follows: “Hey, there, sap, cantcha take a joke?” 

Millers, in our judgment, are not unlikely to need 
this money at some time in the future, for it is well 
to bear in mind that the present government regula- 
tion provides only a ceiling on millfeed prices; no 
floor, not a single sign of a floor, now or at any 
time in future. 
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THE SMALL BAKER’S OPPORTUNITY 
| hpreniaecny in this issue one of our dependably 

observant staff writers discusses the possibilities 
of smaller community bakers taking fair competitive 
advantage of the increasing restrictions upon delivery 
services to build up their own local businesses at cost 
of the distant large wholesale baking establishments. 
He also suggests how flour and other ingredient sup- 
pliers may aid these thousands of small local bakers 
in increasing their volume not only in their own 
interest but as, in some sense, a national service in a 
time when saving of transportation is such a_ vital 
need of the whole war effort. 

The gradual crowding out of the small, local bak- 
ers, even in rural districts far removed from the cities, 
is one of the tragedies of the last quarter century's 
expansion in the commercial baking industry. In 
earlier days this was chiefly due to the indifferent 
quality of bread offered by the poorly equipped and 
none too competent small baker. In recent years, 
however, such of these bakers as have been able to 
survive the storm of competition—expressed in adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and dealer and consumer 
services—have, generally speaking, been able at least 
to match the bread quality of the great wholesale 
establishments with their truck deliveries fanning out 
over thousands of square miles of towns, villages and 
tural populations. 

Now there is prospective—indeed, already present 
—change in all of this. Truck operating restrictions, 
severe as they appear to be at the moment, must 
be accepted as no more than the forerunner of long 
route discontinuances, not merely to comply with 
man-made rules but forced by lack of equipment. 
There will be, of course, certain alternative transport 
services, at least for a time. Yet if the war con- 
tinues through the two, three or even more years 
suggested as entirely possible, these emergency serv- 
ices surely will become less and less available. ‘The 
problem of the supply of good and fresh bread at 
points remote from present production facilities may, 
indeed, become an economic one rather than, as now, 
of concern chiefly to bakers themselves. 

We, of course, hold no brief for the small baker 
in his competitive battle with the great chains and the 
large independent wholesale bakers. Our view merely 
is that the supply of good bread in ample quantity 
is a first essential, and that, to the extent that the 
supply anywhere and everywhere may be reduced by 
transportation shortage, the local baker can and should 
come to the front with his every resource, just as 
reserve troops may be thrown into the defense when 
the first line falters. If later on it turns out that 


the smaller baker’s position is competitively improved, 
that will be merely his good fortune—the fortune 
of war. 
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R brings full realization of values. The 

value of bread in the worker’s dinner pail 

has always been recognized, but is now more 
appreciated than ever. 


Bread is valuable fuel for straining bodies— 
power for democracy’s human dynamos. The 
millions of men and women who are giving 
their all in the all-out effort to crush the Axis 
rely upon the nourishment of bread as a basic 
food in the daily diet. 





There can be no compromise with quality now. 
Give them bread and other bakery products 
made with top-quality Anheuser-Busch Yeast. 
Its uniformity, strength and stability are out- 
standing. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ATTEND! 
THE BIG NATIONAL RETAIL 
BAKERS CONFERENCE 
JUNE 8 and 9, HOTEL 
SHERMAN, CHICAGO 
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85% Extraction Flour Seriously 
Cuts British Millfeed Supplies 


Enoe.—Dr. 


Wright, a leading British agricultural 


Lonpon, Norman C. 
and food scientist, recently contributed 
an article to the agricultural journal, 
The Farmer and Stockbreeder, analyz- 
supply 
adoption of the national 


ing the loss to the millfeed 
caused by 
wheatmeal loaf and the use for all pur- 
poses of an 85% extraction flour. He 
begins by criticizing a statement in the 
Times that since some 37,000,000 tons 
of feedingstuffs are normally consumed 
in Great Britain by livestock each year, 
the effect of losing a “mere” 700,000 
tons of wheatfeed, which it is estimated 
will be the result of the higher extrac- 
tion flour, would be insignificant. 

Dr. Wright points out that such an 
assumption overlooks the fact that more 
than half this 37,000,000 tons is derived 
from grazing and that half the remain- 
der consists of straw, roots and hay— 
all of which are unsuitable for the nu- 
trition of pigs and poultry, or for the 
inclusion in the winter production ra- 
tions of milking cows. Moreover, as a 
result of wartime changes in home crop 
production and of severe cuts in im- 
ports, the supplies of cereals and pro- 
tein rich concentrates have by now been 
reduced to less than 50% of the pre- 
war figures. He estimates that the 
diversion of 700,000 tons of millfeed to 
the national wheatmeal loaf will repre- 
sent a further loss of over 1242% from 
the country’s already inadequate feed- 
ingstuffs. He then proceeds to give 
chapter and verse for his conclusions. 

First, in regard to the silage target. 
This was set at 3,000,000 tons, but it is 
thought doubtful whether the actual out- 
put last season greatly exceeded half 
this figure. Dr. Wright maintains that 
the nutrients contained in 700,000 tons 
of millfeed would barely be balanced by 
an output of as much as 4,000,000 tons 
of average quality grass silage. Con- 
tinuing, he asks: 

“What is likely to be the effect of 
such a very substantial loss of nutri- 
ents on the livestock population and on 
the home output of animal products? 
The loss of millfeed will affect one or 
all of three classes of stock: pigs, poul- 
try and milking cows. For convenience 
the number of livestock maintained and 
the output of animal products produced 
from the nutrients contained in 700,000 
tons of millfeed are summarized in the 
following table: 


Number of stock capable of being 
reared on nutrients from 700,- 
000 tons of wheatfeed: 

1,000,000 pigs— 


Result- 
ing produce 


100,000 tons edible meat. 
or 27,000,000 poultry— 

1,550,000,000 eggs plus 

25,000 tons edible meat. 
DP  vivaee dairy cows— 

350,000,000 gals of milk. 


Next he deals with the pig popula- 
tion, which before the war was estimated 
at roughly 4,000,000. According to a 


statement made last October by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, this number has 
been drastically reduced and the pres- 
ent population probably does not much 
exceed 1,500,000. None the less, in Dr. 
Wright’s opinion, the pig industry could 
not be asked to bear any considerable 
part of the loss of millfeed without 
inviting virtual extinction. 

Then, in regard to poultry. The pre- 
war population amounted to about 80,- 
000,000 birds, producing just under 5,- 
000,000,000 eggs. The Minister of Agri- 
culture stated that poultry numbers had 
been only slightly reduced—nothing like 
two thirds. In this connection Dr. 
Wright says: 

“If the whole of the loss of millfeed 
had to be borne by poultry, the present 
population—and simultaneously the out- 
put of eggs—would be roughly halved. 
It is significant to note that the nutri- 
ents contained in 700,000 tons of mill- 
feed would be capable of producing 
over 1,500,000,000 eggs, or almost ex- 
actly three eggs per head of the human 
population per month—the present egg 
ration allowed te adults. Unless this 
ration is to be seriously reduced, it is 
clear, as with pigs, poultry cannot be 
called on to bear any substantial part 
of the increased feeding deficit.” 

Finally, Dr. Wright deals with the 
effect on dairy cattle. He points out 
that before the war dairy cows did not 
draw any substantial portion of their 
rations from millfeed, although consid- 
erable quantities were used in compound 
dairy cubes. With the present scarcity 
of other forms of cereals and concen- 
trates, millfeed constitutes an increas- 
ingly important constituent of the cereal 
coupon rations, supplying at certain 
periods of the year as much as 60 to 
100% of the cereal mixture. He pro- 
ceeds to point out that dairy cattle 
differ from pigs and poultry in that they 
draw their maintenance requirements 
from the coarser fodders, such as hay, 
straw and roots, of which there is no 
scarcity. Consequently, in calculating 
the conversion of millfeed into milk, it 
can be assumed that the millfeed would 
be included in the production ration, 
and that the nutrients contained in each 
4% lbs would be capable of producing 
a gallon of milk. 

On this basis Dr. Wright calculates 
that the 700,000 tons of millfeed could 
produce the surprising total of 350,000,- 
000 gallons, or roughly, half the coun- 
try’s total winter output of milk. Con- 
versely, any substantial loss of millfeed 
might justifiably be expected to effect 
a proportionate reduction in the winter 
milk supply, which already is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the popula- 
tion. Reduced imports of milling by- 
products and the raising of the extrac- 
tion level from 70 to 75% has already 
resulted in a loss of over 1,500,000 tons 





of feedingstuffs, while the virtual cessa- 
tion of imports of corn, oats and other 
feeding cereals has increased this loss 
by over 4,000,000 tons. It is true there 
has been an increase in the home output 
of oats and other feeding cereals to the 
extent of more than 1,500,000 tons, to- 
gether with an output of grass silage, 
but the equivalent of this in meal is not 
more than 500,000 tons. 

The moral Dr. Wright points to the 
farmers is that every effort must be 
made by them to further increase home 
production of feedingstuffs, such as feed- 
ing cereals, green crops and beans, and 
to economize in the use of any other 
kinds of feedingstuffs that may be avail- 
able. 
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CATERERS’ ALLOWANCES CHANGED 

Lonpon, Eno.—Certain alterations in 
the scale of allowances to catering 
establishments took place on May 4. 
The Ministry of Food announced that 
the object of these changes was to bring 
the allowances of rationed foods to ca- 
tering establishments into line as nearly 
as possible with the domestic rations. 
For this purpose it has been assumed 
that on the average the domestic con- 
sumer has to prepare in the course of a 
week 28 meals and 35 hot beverages out 
of his rations. The 28 meals are as- 
sumed to consist of seven breakfasts, 
14 main meals and seven teas. The 
catering allowances have been recalcu- 
lated by dividing the domestic rations 
by the number of meals or beverages 
on this basis. The effect is to reduce 
the allowance of fats and to increase 
those of sugar and preserves. 
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PORTUGAL SHORT OF WHEAT 
Lonpon, Eno.—Portugal recently made 
a purchase of 800,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat, for nearby shipment, as her home 
supplies are deficient by about 4,000,000 
bus in spite of the wheat crop having 
been around 16,000,000 bus. Imported 

corn is being used to eke out supplies. 
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CRITICAL FOOD SITUATION 
IS REPORTED IN TURKEY 


Lonpon, Ene.—According to an Is- 
tanbul correspondent of the London 
Times, Turkey is feeling the strain of 
last year’s short crops. 

Although 700,000 tons of wheat have 
been imported through the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation, the Turk- 
ish government has been compelled to 
adopt drastic measures to keep sufficient 
supplies available for the needs of the 
population and the army. It has been de- 
cided to requisition the entire growing 
cereal crop before harvesting, leaving 
only sufficient stocks for the farmers’ 
personal needs and seed purposes. 

The daily bread ration has been cut 
50%, this makes the new ration for 
adults 514 ozs per day, but workers in 
heavy industries probably receive double 
this amount. 





BOOK ON MILLING SENT TO 
WAR PRISONER IN GERMANY 


Lonpon Eno.—In answer to a ques- 
tion asked in Parliament by Commander 
Sir Archibald R. J. Southby, member for 
Epsom, Surrey, Sir James Grigg, secre- 
tary for war, said that at the end of 
April a million parcels were awaiting 
transport from Lisbon to Marseilles for 
onward transmission to British prisoners 
of war and internees in Germany and 
Italy. In addition there were 200 tons 
of food and 200 tons of clothing. 

During May it was expected that over 
600,000 parcels would be dispatched from 
Lisbon. The rate of flow of parcels to 
Lisbon and onwards to Marseilles was 
about 500,000 per month. It was in- 
tended somewhat to increase this rate in 
order to build up a reserve at Geneva 
once again. The British Red Cross So- 
ciety had recently chartered additional 
vessels for this service while negotiations 
to secure a further increase in tonnage 
were in progress. 

In a recent broadcast it was stated 
that the demand for technical books by 
prisoners of war in Germany showed a 
very studious trend and it was explained 
how any book asked for by a prisoner 
could be sent through the British Red 
Cross Society. Not long ago D. C. Stock- 
ings, of Jos. Wiles & Sons, Ltd., grain and 
flour, London, sent a copy of “Studies 
in Practical Milling,’ by Edgar S. Miller, 
technical editor THe 
Mitter, to his son, a prisoner of war in 
Germany, who had expressed a wish to 
receive some technical books on flour 
milling. 
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GERMAN FOOD SUPPLY BAD 

Lonpon, Eno.—An official of the Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare stated re- 
cently that Germany began the war with 
a good harvest and good stocks, but in 
1940 the harvest was bad and _ stocks 
In 1941 also the harvest 
was not a good one and, by her attack 
on Russia, Germany lost her food sup- 
plies from the east. Then came the 
worst winter for 50 years. In Denmark 
75% of winter-sown wheat was killed 
by frost. In Germany and occupied 
countries, there was not the labor or the 
seed to make good the loss sustained. 
The consumption of potatoes had _ been 
greatly increased and as many tons had 
been destroyed by frost, there was not 
enough for human consumption nor for 
seed. There would not be an average 
harvest this year, either in Germany 0 
in occupied territories, but, nevertheless, 
there were still many expedients and 
devices open to Germany to stave of 
collapse on the food front. 


were drawn on. 
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DIVIDEND OF RANKS (IRELAND), LTD. 

Lonpox, Eno.—Ranks (Ireland), Ltd. 
an offshoot of the English milling com 
pany, Ranks, Ltd., London, has declared 
an interim dividend of 5% on ordinary 
shares for 1941. 
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CANADIAN STOCKS OF 
WHEAT BELOW 1941 


—~<p>— 
Total on May 22 Reported at 420,692,713 
Bus, Compared With 464,344,075 
Bus Last Year 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports the quantity of Ca- 
nadian wheat in store on May 22 at 420,- 
692,713 bus, compared with 464,344,075 
on the corresponding date of 1941 and 
284,228,773 in 1940. This year’s stocks 
included 975,843 bus of durum wheat. 
The greater part of this wheat was 
stored in Canadian elevators, the quan- 
tity being 401,083,768 bus, compared with 
426,182,840 on the same date last year. 

The amount of wheat in elevators at 
head of the lakes, Pacific ports and 
eastern lake and seaboard elevators was 
204,079,391 bus, of which 194,359,021 bus 
were No. 1 hard and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
northern. In the same positions on cor- 
responding date this year there were 
1,021,298 bus of oats, 4,868,272 bus of 
barley and 1,354,013 bus of rye. 

Stocks of Ontario grain in eastern 
elevators on May 22 included 16,360 bus 
of wheat, 1,262 bus of barley, 15,725 bus 
of buckwheat and 124,518 bus of corn. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
GROWERS GET 62c BU 
OUT OF 1941-42 POOL 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Melbourne, sending in- 
formation on Australian wheat and flour 
to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, recently, stated that 
wheat of the 1941-42 harvest delivered to 
the pool would return to growers about 
62c bu on an f.o.b., bagged basis, repre- 
senting a total payment of around $94,- 
449,176. The guaranteed price is 67¢ bu 
for a 140,000,000-bu crop, but to date 
153,000,000 bus have been received by 
the Wheat Board. 

Wheat growers’ representatives agreed 
that, where the crop exceeded the quan- 
tity guaranteed, the total amount of the 
guarantee should be spread over the 
whole crop. Should the receipts of the 
pool exceed 62c bu, payment to growers 
would be increased, but present sales 
conditions indicate the likelihood of a 
large carry-over. 

For the 1942-43 harvest the federal 


SR oem oni amet ett RIC RISEN. 
nd 
MAY A SLACK MONTH 


Toronto, ONt.—Reports from wes- 
tern prairie mills indicate’ that May 
was a slack month. Some produced 
no flour at all—or very little. Ad- 
vantage of the idle spell was taken 
to get on with a bit of gardening. 
Most country millers grow things in 
their spare time. Rationing of gaso- 
line has cut down the amount of gad- 
ding about by prairie millers so their 
gardens get the benefit. 


——————— 


government is to consider a new system 
of payments to provide 70c bu at coun- 
try sidings on the first 3,000 bus. The 
minister of commerce anticipates that 
the new scheme, while costing the govern- 
ment less than the present outlay of 
$95,000,000 a year, would result in a more 
equitable distribution and greater pro- 
tection to the small wheat grower. To 
simplify problems of storage, etc., bulk 
wheat handling facilities in Australia 
were recently placed under the control 
of the federal government. 

There is limited market for export flour 
to food controllers in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius on the basis of $35.64, f.o.b., Mel- 
bourne, in 150-lb sacks. War office or- 
ders are executed on an f.o.b. basis of 
$32.38. Moisture conditions for sowing 
cereal crops are much improved. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS PLAY 
GOLF AT MONTREAL JUNE 11 


Montreal, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association will hold its 
annual golf tournament for this year on 
the Whitlock course here June 11. This 
is always a real event for the milling 
fraternity of Canada and affords oppor- 
tunity for reunion of friends. 

The tournament will be prefaced by 
a dinner on June 10 at the St. James 
Club, which is a favorite rendezvous for 
millers. Charles H. G. Short, president 
of the association, will be host. 
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N-W LINE GROUP CONTINUES 
CROP DEMONSTRATION PLOTS 
Winnirec, Man.—Encouraged by the 
success of the field crop demonstration 
plots located at 343 points in western 
Canada last year, the agricultural de- 
partment of the North-West Line Ele- 


vators Association has again included 
the work in its 1942 program. 

This year a total of 330 field crop 
plots have been planted in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. Two types 
of plots are used. One which is limited 
to annual crops and the other which in- 
cludes biennial and perennial grasses 
anl legumes. 

The crops are all the recommended 
grain varieties, and special crops such 
as soybeans, millets, sudan grass, sorg- 
hum, corn, and the common clover, al- 
falfa and grass crops. 





* WITH R.C.A\S.C. a 











Alex Jones, who was previously em- 
ployed as a sweeper in the St. Boniface 
mill of Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is now with the Royal Canadian 
Army Service Corps. 


<> 





Canada Makes Little Progress 
In Wheat-for-Alcohol Program 


Toronto, Ont.—Not much progress is 
being made by Canada in the matter of 
producing industrial alcohol from wheat. 
The fact that this country has a great 
surplus of such grain from which she 
can derive no present benefit is the rea- 
son for the discussion of its conversion 
into alcohol, but so far. no economical 
way of using wheat for this purpose 
has been discovered, according to reports. 
In order to use wheat the process of con- 
version would have to be heavily sub- 
sidized. That would mean more taxes, 
an alternative not too popular with the 
public since taxes are already high. 

There is, moreover, a considerable body 
of opinion in Canada which holds that 
all surplus wheat likely to be on hand 
when the war ends will be wanted imme- 
diately to feed the starving multitudes 
in Europe who have been reduced to 
extremities of need by ruthless plunder- 


ing of their countries throughout the 
period of Nazi occupation. As fast as 
transportation becomes available wheat 
then on hand must be distributed, mostly 
in the form of flour. 

It will not be necessary to wait till 
the war is over for action of this kind. 
The impending establishment of a Unit- 
ed Nations battlefront in western Europe 
is sure to release a great deal of terri- 
tory presently occupied by German 
troops from such control. Millions of 
starving people will then become de- 
pendent on the Americas for food and 
they will need it at once. 

With these thoughts in mind Canadians 
are not worrying about their existing 
surplus of wheat. So long as the wheat 
remains available for use as food this 
is one of the most powerful arguments 
the United Nations have for speedy co- 
operation of Europeans in ridding their 
homelands of invaders. 





BRITAIN BUYS WHEAT 
FUTURES IN CANADA 


_~< 
120,000,000 Bus Purchased—Believed to Be 
Minimum Amount of U. K. 
Buying for '42-'43 

Winnirec, Man.—Trade Minister Mac- 
Kinnon has announced at Ottawa that 
the British Ministry of Food has just 
made an agreement with the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the purchase of 120,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in the form of 
futures. Last year the British food min- 
istry purchased two similar quantities for 
a total of 240,000,000 bus. 

“This purchase is on the basis of fu- 
tures, October and December,” the min- 
ister said. 

The belief is again expressed in trade 
circles that this represents a minimum 
amount of wheat the United Kingdom 
will take from Canada during 1942-43, 
The quantity will likely be shipped in 
varying amounts as required. 
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CANADA’S VITAMIN BREAD 
HAS SLOW SALE IN WEST 


Vancouver, B. C.- 





Just when Van- 
couver bakers were getting pretty well 
set up with substitutes to take the place 
of the reduced content of sugar in their 
icing, a new order by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board further reduced 
the consumption of sugar from 80% to 
70%. Hardest hit were bakers engaged 
in making fancy cakes. 

Bread manufacturers are pretty well 
settled down to the new government 
regulations, especially those on tires and 
gasoline. The result has been to cut de- 
liveries to once a day and to economize 
on tires by consolidating routes. So far 
only a few bakers have switched from 
cars to horse-drawn vehicles. 

The government sponsored vitamin B 
bread is having a hard time to maintain 
any kind of sale in the stores. In the 
absence of a government advertising cam- 
paign, sales have dwindled sharply, the 
trade reports. 


———— 
WINS FLAVELLE MEDAL 
At a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Canada held at the University of 
Toronto, Dr. J. H. Craigie, director, 
Dominion rust research laboratory, 
was awarded the Flavelle Medal for 
the outstanding contributions he has 
made during the past 10 years in the 
field of rust research, particularly his 
experimental investigations of sex 
in the rust fungi. The Flavelle 
Medal is awarded by the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada each year for original 
research of special and conspicuous 
merit in the biological sciences. Dr. 


Margaret Newton, Dominion rust re- 
search laboratory, was among the 27 
who received fellowships this year. 
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These Breads Are 
Surprising 


The days when a loaf of bread was 
purely the product of the wheat berry 
that 


is always a new variety to 


are long, long past. It seems 


now there 


tempt the public’s fancy. They range 
all the way from the bread introduced 
by Dr. Sylvester Graham to the tomato 
loaf, introduced by heaven-only-knows 
whom. Now a New York shop on East 
Fifty-seventh Street specializes in prac- 
tically every kind of bread currently de- 
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manded by faddists, nutritionists, and 
other food-conscious individuals. 

Under _ the Elizabeth 
Thompson Wylie the breads are baked 
all day long. There is grass bread made 


guidance of 


with cereal grasses, oats, barley and 
wheat, which, if the vitamins 
through to the finished loaf, should be 
a vitamin and mineral feast in itself. The 


carry 


onion, green pepper and spinach loaf 
would seem to provide a painless way 
of getting the hated green into father, 
junior, according to reports, finding no 
difficulty in eating his share in its regu- 
lar form. Celery, carrots and parsley, 






weirdly enough, are among the constitu- 
ents of still another vegetable loaf. Car- 
rot, coconut and orange bread doubt- 
less tastes delicious, but it sounds rather 
like of those concoctions a cook 
thinks up in a nightmare. The real fruit 
prune, 


one 


and 
to which the average palate is 


breads—apricot, banana 
orange 
more accustomed, might be a pleasant 
tea accompaniment as might be oatmeal 
bread with nuts and raisins added. If 
lima bean bread is left to its California 
inventors we have no objection, though 
we could be wrong, and it may be deli- 


cious. 













" 100 POUNDS NET WEIGHT, 


PURE 
DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 
made by 


THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 





**Every baker using 
CERELOSE today 


first used other sugar’’ 


Some were H AT d 
as Ten Minutes 


but the toughest buyers softened 
when they saw CERELOSE in action! 


and instead did two things. 


Every salesman thinks his prospects are “hard-boiled.” Usually 
he is right. Successful bakers usually do resist the mere 
words and wiles of seductive salesmanship. We found that out. 


For years many of the smartest bakers refused to accept 
CERELOSE (pure Dextrose) as the ideal sugar for bread and 


sweet yeast doughs. So we stopped talking about CERELOSE 


First, we set our technicians and scientists to work to perfect 
the product; and they made it the pure, white crystalline 
sugar that is the modern Dextrose. Second, we put it to work in 





thousands of bakeries. We made it demonstrate its value right 


in the very plants of the very manufacturers who wouldn't 


listen. The result? Today many of our best customers were 


yesterday's No” men. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 Battery Place 


New York, N. Y. 








CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Perfected first for bakers now accepted by a wide range of 
food industries, CERELOSE is pure, white, and crystalline 
Dextrose sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars 
found in nature; its nutritive value is recognized by science 
and the medical profession, and more than ever today by 


the general public. 











16,855,596 


American families 
are reading the 
story of DEXTROSE 
in national maga- 
zines this month. 
(A message designed to 
encourage consumer de- 
mand for foods made with 
Dextrose.) 
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Columbia Baking Co. 
“Retires” Prize- 
Winning Package 

for Duration 


Within a few weeks after his company 
had been given a major award for the 
best bread package entered in the 


1941 All America Package Competition, 
Joseph Hexter, president of the Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., annouiced 
that the’ prize-winning Twin-Pack bread 
package would be “retired” for the diira- 
tion. 


The news of the prize award, the 
simultaneous retirement of the 1 


n- 
Pack package and the announcemen: of 
a full line of “Enriched” breads in new 
“Victory” wrappers was made public 
in an advertisement published during the 
week of May 4 in more than 100 news- 
papers in the territory served by the 
company. 

“Because of the war emergency,’ the 
ad pointed out, “the government has sug- 
gested that bakers conserve waxed pa- 
per. Although this is not a law, the |ak- 
ers of Southern Bread, of their ow: ac- 
cord, are co-operating at once by «lim- 
inating all double wrapping. This means 
pat- 
TWIN-PACK feature has “en- 
for the duration. 


that the exclusive, prize-winning, 
ented 
listed” 


“Southern Breads now come to you in 


new wrappers and each loaf is now en- 
riched with an extra amount of needed 
vitamins and minerals to provide |tter 
nutrition so urgently required to meet 
the present emergency.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Bakers Promote Defensv 
Bond Sales 


A reminder to buy defense bonils is 


carried into homes on the red, white 
and blue minute man end stickers used 
in wrapping the bread sold by various 
bakers, among whom are the Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Stavdt’s 
Bakery, Raleigh, N. C., Dugan 


Brothers, of New Jersey, Inc., Newark. 


and 


The 2,200 trucks distributing Tavstee 
bread all are now traveling billboards 
advertising defense bonds. These trucks 
are seen in more than 35 cities, incliding 
New York, Kansas City, Minnea)olis, 
Dallas and Houston. The drivers ‘arry 
supplies of defense stamps to sell to ‘heir 
retailer customers. In Minneapoli- the 
maker of Taystee bread, the J'urity 
Baking Co., reports that its driver: sold 
$25,000 worth of defense stamps i: two 
weeks. 

The Continental Baking Co., New York 
City, has agreed to display defense ond 
posters on the several thousand (trucks 
which it operates. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— - 


Bread Breaks In *® 


The Butternut Bread Co., Kansa 
paid a premium to get a two-line jingle 


City, 


advertisement on the first page the 
Kansas City Times but getting in » the 
middle of the navy department com auni- 
que from Washington was strict!\ the 
business of the composing room. 
“In this latter theater in recent 
the submarines have sunk a Japane-e de- 
stroyer leader and a large 
Let the Rhythm go to your hea 
Tut tut nothing but Butter-Nut |) read. 
—Adv. 
naval tanker and put out of acti 
torpedo hits an aircraft carrier and ‘three 
cruisers.”—Editor & Publisher. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 

Nation’s Greatest Wheat 

Growing and Flour Milling 
State. 


Bakers Old and Wise 


in Experience Know 


That the greatest assurance of quality and dependability in the flour 
they buy is the miller’s pride in his product. 


Here at PAGE’S we have location, every possible facility and equip- 
ment, laboratory controls and final baking tests,—and, in addition to all 
of these, the priceless ingredient of PAGE’S pride of accomplishment. 


Here is your guarantee, your warrant of satisfaction, your assurance 
that flour bought from PAGE’S is well bought and will, beyond every 
chance, serve well your every baking requirement. 


PAGE’S 
Fine and Always Dependable 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


aaLTONd P. RRLAR, ‘Phen Peeddest TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








GOOD WILL GESTURE.—We have 
been sitting here quite a while thinking 
up reasons for reviewing in the columns 
of this journal the book called “The 
Maud 
Lovelace (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York; $2). 


excuse, and the reader must be warned 


Golden Wedge” by and Delos 


We really want to find an 
that we firmly intend to do so. There 
are two good explanations for this in- 
clination on our part and its companion 
resolution. One is that Maud and Delos 
are old friends whose literary and jour- 
nalistic paths have crossed ours at many 
points over the past quarter century. 
The other is that, although the book and 
its content have no point of contact what- 
soever with the breadstuffs industries or 
with trade journalism, it is one of the 
sparkling gems of folklore and is right 
up the alley of good will gesturing be- 
Only 
a few of us on our side of the Equator 


tween North and South America. 


know much, and most of us know noth- 
ing, either of the modern social and eco- 
of Latin 
of its cultural status and background. 


nomic structure America or 
The Lovelace legends are in the latter 
category, and are important documents 
for our understanding and appreciation 
of the southernmost America. 

A third, much less important reason 
for this book notice, is the fact that 
“ourselves when young did much fre- 
quent” the South American scene and 
We far in 
our enthusiasm for Latin America as to 
write a book about our travels in that 
tremendous and even yet imperfectly ex- 
And now that we have let 
that slip out, casual like, and the first 
blush is off our immodesty, we may as 


subject. even ventured so 


plored realm. 


well go on and mention a fourth reason, 
which is entirely irrelevant and inconse- 
This lies 
in the fact that the Lovelaces have flat- 
tered us by putting the name of our 
book in their bibliography! It is the 
first time any one has ever, even by im- 


quential, and wholly personal. 


plication, set us up as an authority of 
any kind about anything. 

And now, lest all who see this are not 
yet “The Golden 
Wedge,” let us add the most important 
bit of persuasion. 


persuaded to read 
The legends not only 
are interesting in themselves, but they 
are woven for us into the exquisite lit- 
erary pattern that characterizes all of the 
works of these authors, whether jointly 
or severally produced. Those who have 
read Maud’s “The Black Angels,” “Early 
Candlelight,” “Petticoat Court” and 
“The Charming Sally,” and those other 
fine novels of the pioneer mid-West pro- 
duced by Maud and Delos together 


(“One Stayed at Welcome” and “Gentle- 
man from England”) will know exactly 
what we mean. 


A SAD FAREWELL.—The British 
people have said farewell to the white 
loaf courageously but sadly, and they 
express firm resolution to go back to it 
when the clouds of war roll away. 

“Let it be understood,” writes a spokes- 
man in one of the British bakery jour- 
nals, “that we do not object to national 
bread. We are reconciled to it, but 
that does not alter the fact that we 
are very sorry to see the last of the 
white bread.” 

Gone, but not forgotten, white bread 
will be back again, this commentator 
hopes and believes. He puts it thus 
fervently: 

“We will not complain about its ab- 
sence during the war, for we will do 
without anything to win the war, but let 
not the faddists, the doctrinaire, short- 
sighted, illogical faddists, so full of in- 
complete facts, so devoid of wisdom, 
think that we will not welcome back with 
open arms, when the war is won, the 
white bread of this country, the best 
bread that has ever been produced in 
the world.” 


On the enriched white bread 
mourners’ bench is Dr. William Brady, 
newspaper health doctor. In a_ recent 
syndicated column he said: “If (how do 
you mean, “if,” Doctor?) I were buying 
flour or bread I'd prefer ‘enriched’ flour 
or bread to ordinary white flour or bread.” 
A few months ago Dr. Brady panned the 
idea of “doctoring” white bread with vi- 
tamins and minerals, and as a matter of 
fact he still believes the best way for 
folks to get these elements (if only they 
would do it) is to go to other foods for 
them or to chew raw wheat. So, in spite 
of his conversion he’s not going to abate 
his effort to persuade people to keep on 
hand a supply of plain wheat for use in 
the daily dietary. 


It was not so many years ago 
that one of London’s newspapers printed 
under its masthead this warning: “The 
whiter your bread the sooner you’re dead.” 
About that time there was a celebrated 
British surgeon who publicly proclaimed 
that white bread caused cancer. This 
possibly was the very apogee of branny 
faddism in Britain, not at all to be con- 
fused with the present wartime National 
Wheatmeal situation, which is declared 
to be dictated (though the cranks grin at 
this) by the necessity for conserving ship- 
ping space. ... Now let us, becoming 
slightly syllogistic, turn the newspaper 
slogan around, so that it reads: “The 
blacker your bread the longer you'll live.” 
Surely one is as reasonable as the other. 
And yet, from England already comes 
complaint that the National 85% extrac- 
tion bread doesn’t suit all stomachs. Brit- 
ish Baker says the minister of food, Lord 








By Carroll K. Michener 











Woolton, has received numerous com- 
plaints from people suffering from gas- 
tric ulcers and other ailments, and ask- 
ing for production of white bread to fill 
medical prescriptions. To these com- 
plaints Lord Woolton has a perfect ans- 
wer. He says medical consultants as- 
sured the government, before dark bread 
was made compulsory, that “there could 
be no danger to anyone’s health from eat- 
ing it.” ... So, then, we complete the 
syllogism: Wheatmeal bread can harm no 
one; white bread causes cancer; therefore 
black bread certainly must be a cure for 
cancer. ... Well, we've settled that, at 
in the best Aristotelian manner. 
Or have we only proved, logical deduc- 
tion or induction be damned, that all 
bread is good? On the whole, this seems 
better. 


least, 


A plug for Reader's Digest: 
Last March, shortly after that estimable 
journal had published the estimable Paul 
de Kruif’s orgasm on the highly estimable 
Continental Baking Co.’s objectionably- 
advertised Earle process peeled wheat 
bread, W. Floyd Keepers, director of the 
educational division of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, wrote to Dewitt Wallace, the 
editor, asking politely if there was some 
chance that the Digest might give its 
readers idea of enriched white 
bread. Up to last week he was still 
awaiting a reply. 


a fair 





Contributors’ Corner 











Poets usually are a surprise to us. We 
never can tell how they are going to 
look from the way they write, or antici- 
pate the set of circumstances that con- 
spires to make them poets and contribu- 
tors. Here, for example of what we mean, 
is Miss Maude E. Uschold, of Lacon, 
Ill., whose occasional versifications are 
familiar to readers of this journal. We 
can pass on our sense of pleased sur- 
prise about her in no better way than 
letting you have her whole letter: 

“Biographical data! Can’t we skip that? 
It frightens me no end and when I read 
what I’ve written I always feel like a 
‘stuffed shirt’ or worse. I'd rather talk 
about the new buds, making a green-gold 
haze in the maples, or about the fields 
being curried for spring planting. I’m an 
old ex-farmer, myself. I was born on 
a farm and lived on one until I was 
nineteen. Since then I’ve been in some 
phase or other of the newspaper busi- 
ness, I’ve set type, operated a linotype, 
been assistant editor of a weekly news- 
paper and have been local correspondent 
for a nearby city daily. Right now I’m 
doing a column for a couple of weeklies. 
None of this has been, or is, very im- 
portant. 


“Oddly enough, I edged through the 
newspaper back door by means of rhyme. 
The editor of a local paper, a kindly 
but, in this matter misguided, soul, ran 
a ‘pome a week,’ (for which I received 
two bits per), and the next thing I was 
scrubbing type, learning about type lice, 
quoin keys, and such, and developing a 
hopeless case of printer’s inkitis. Both 
the interest in verse and in newspaper 
work and my love for the outdoors have 
persisted through the years. Perhaps that 
is why I write mostly about nature and 
continue to bombard without mercy thie 
suffering editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

“About one hundred and twenty-five 
editors have yielded to the onslaught of 
meter and rhyme, but even more, made 





stubbornly 
I write occa- 
sional nature and scientific articles for 
Sunday school magazines. 


of sterner stuff, hold out 
against my best efforts. 


“Hobbies ? My greatest weakness is col- 
lecting. Collecting this, that and the 
other—stamps, pencils advertising busi- 
ness firms, etc., and half vestpocket-size 
or smaller books. Travel is another hobby. 
I’m a pushover for those glamorous bro- 
chures issued by Chambers of Commerce, 
travel agencies and parks. 

“Eccentricities? Good gosh, sometime 
when I’m less busy I'll write a book ‘or 
you. Nothing less comprehensive would 
serve to include them all: You may éet 
some pretty good ideas about a few, just 
from this letter. 

“Goodbye now. Time’s a wastin’ and 
there’s work to be done for the refugees- 
All good wishes for yourself and for THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER.” 
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STORAGE PROBLEMS 
AIRED AT BUFFALO 


Government Officials Discuss Plans 
to Prevent Breakdown in 
Transportation 


Trade, 


Burrato, N. Y. 
breakdown in transportation and elevator 


Plans to prevent a 


storage when this year’s bumper grain 
crop begins to move to storage points, 
already straining with last year’s surplus 
grain, government 
officials and Buffalo elevator men 


were discussed by 
and 
grain merchants at the Hotel Buffalo, 
May 27. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo, co- 
operating with the government, 
nounced that it will form a Buffalo ter- 
minal permit committee to issue permits 
for the shipment of storage grain to 
Buffalo after July 1. Until then grain 
will move here under Embargo 45, issued 
hy the car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
stockholders of the Corn Exchange will 
meet June 2, to vote on a detailed plan 
to control the entire rail movement of 
grain into Buffalo through this committee. 

Under the plan, railroads serving Buf- 
falo will accept cars of grain for stor- 
age in Buffalo only when the shipper 
presents to the railroad a permit issued 
by the Buffalo committee. 

James E. Wells, Washington, special 
assistant to the director of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, said at 
the meeting that it would be a prudent 
thing for the grain trade to prepare 
for strict control of “free grain” to 
terminal markets as well as grain in- 
tended for storage. 

That the government has the authority 
to direct and control the grain movement 
was impressed on the elevator men by 
Fred Keiser, of the Chicago office of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
former traffic manager of the Duluth, 
Minn., Chamber of Commerce. 

Leon M. Betts, of Washington, man- 
ager of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, said 
that the country must prepare itself for 
the eventuality that cash wheat will 
have to be regulated.. He declared that 
while there now are no difficulties in 
connection with the supply of railroad 
boxears to handle grain, there are seri- 
ous difficulties in respect to storage of 
grain. 


an- 
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U. S. PLANS GENERAL 
SYSTEM OF CONTROL 
OVER CASH GRAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
plans to attempt a general system for 
control of movements of cash grain to 
all markets, rather than a series df sep- 
arate controls by each area, it was in- 
dicated May 27 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The general system would be designed 
to be flexible enough to fit all needs of 
Specialized treatment of situations de- 
veloping at each market. 

That is the plan at present, officials 
working on the voluntary, government- 
Supervised embargo pointed out, empha- 
sizing that it may be impossible to draft 
a workable plan of this scope. In that 
instance, separate arrangements for each 
market will have to be drafted. 

The office of J. E. Wells, Jr., grain 
Storage and transportation specialist of 
the Department of Agriculture, indicated 


- 














that as soon as practicable after June 1 
the universal cash grain embargo and 
permit system would be announced to 
serve as companion to the already effec- 
tive blockade on grain shipments for 
storage. 
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NURSES TOLD OF ENRICHMENT 
“The selection of nutritious food is 





often as simple as reading a label,” Miss 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
discussing enriched white flour and bread 
at the National Nursing Convention here 
May 21. Considering that food selection 
is not always the best even with the 
varied 


nutritionist of 
said in 


supply available, she stressed 
the fact that constant education is neces- 
sary to change food habits. In making 
a general summary of nutritional prog- 
ress in the last 25 years, she said, “Diets 
have improved in most respects, but not 
in all respects, for most people but not 
for all people.” 
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LUMBER LIMITS RELAXED 
FOR FARM STORAGE USES 


D. C.—(Special)—Of 
primary importance to grain warehouse- 








WASHINGTON, 





men is the paragraph in Amendment No. 
1 to the Construction Lumber Limitation 
Order No. L-121, effective May 28, in 
which the War Production Board re- 
moves previous restrictions on construc- 
tion lumber and permits sales to any 
person for use in construction or repair 
of buildings for storage of agricultural 
products. The text of the paragraph is 
identified as (C) (1) (i) (D). 

Mills seeking lumber under this per- 
mission must show that the material is 
“ultimately” to be used for grain stor- 
age construction or for storage of agri- 
cultural products and cannot be used for 
any other type of building. 
recently issued by WPB nail manufac- 
turers were given preference ratings to 
increase the production of nails for agri- 
cultural construction. 


In an order 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS AIR 
WARTIME REGULATIONS 


Victor Wendelin Named President, Harold 
Gillan Vice President, at Omaha 

Convention May 26 

Nes.—The Nebraska Master 


Bakers Association, in its turn, attacked 





OmaHa, 


the wartime problems so important now 
to the industry during that association’s 
thirty-third annual convention held May 
26 at the Fontenelle Hotel here. 

Victor E. Wendelin, Wendelin Baking 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., was elected president 
for next year. Other officers 
vice president, Harold Gillan, 
York, Neb; secretary, T. F. Naughtin, 
Jr. T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, and 
treasurer, Laurence Ortman, 
Bakeries, Omaha. 

Sugar conservation was discussed by 
Harry Van Trees, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., and rationing require- 
ments were outlined by Grant McFayden, 
Nebraska state rationing administrator. 
Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
spoke on merchandising problems, and a 
representative of the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., told of the 
war’s effects on bakery operations. 
Questions and discussions followed each 
address. 

The program also included the show- 
ing of the Standard Brands, Inc., motion 
picture, The Modest Miracle. 


elected 
were: 


Ortman 
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@ FLOURS AND FEEDS .. 


. AND COAL SAMPLES! @ 




















Flours and feeds are not the only products going into bags these days. 
The Chase Bag Co., Chicago, has recently discovered a new and unusual use 


for its Red Tye mailing bags. 


Cabell Coal Co., Inc., Covington, Virginia, sends 


out actual pressed coal briquets, varnished and decorated with decals, to serve 
as paperweights. The cloth bags and decals both carry the product name— 
Berwind Pocahontas Briquets—and also a short selling message. Chase officials 
say that this is one of the most unusual applications for their product that has 


been called to their attention. 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS 
ELECT E. N. HUMPHREY 


Association Members Call ODT’S 75% 
Back Haul Requirement 
“Disastrous” 

Ox.ianoma Crry, Oxia.—The Okla- 
homa Millers Association re-elected Ed- 
win N. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling Co., 
president at the close of the one-day con- 
vention here May 25. C. C. Reynolds, 
Acme Flour Mills, was elected vice 
president; Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma 
City, was named secretary, and J. L. 
Yergler, vice president of Acme Flour 
Mills, was elected treasurer. 

Directors chosen were Owen Wimberly, 
Okeene Milling Co; Claude Alexander, 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co; Haskell Cudd, 
Stillwater Milling Co; Joe Schmitz, Gen- 
eral Mills, Oklahoma City, and J. L. 
Yergler. 

Principal topics of discussion among 
those attending the convention were the 
trucking restrictions and the OPA price 
regulations. The millers agreed that the 
75% load back haul requirement is disas- 
trous to the industry. 

Herman Steen, Chicago, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting. 
C. B. Bee, Oklahoma corporation com- 
mission rate expert, spoke on rate mat- 
ters. 


Load 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
LOWER DURING MARCH 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
monthly report of the Bureau of the 
Census, millfeed production during 
March, 1942, was 328,992.5 tons, com- 
pared with 331,871.5 tons the previous 
month and 343,275 tons the same month 
in 1941. 

Of the total millfeed production dur- 
ing March, 1942, Kansas produced 48,- 
824.5 tons, New York 39,917.5 tons, Min- 
nesota 36,527 tons, Missouri 28,680.5 tons, 
and Texas 21,283. 


LLOYD NELSON HEADS 
PANHANDLE DEALERS 


Grain and Feed Men Hear Report That 
Government Wheat Estimate 
Is Too High 

AMARILLO, ‘T'exas.—At the annual meet- 
ing of Panhandle Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association, held here recently, Lloyd 
Nelson, elevator owner of Claude, ‘Texas, 
was elected president, H. G. Stinnett, Jr., 
Plainview, vice president, and H. C. 
Adams, Amarillo, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors chosen were Ben Smith, 
Plainview; C. O. Byrnes, Dimmitt; Al- 
bert Clubb, Petersburg; Harry Kearns, 
Amarillo, and Earl Rife, Stratford. 

Crop reports of the area included in 
the Panhandle association revealed that 
the government wheat estimate is con- 
sidered much too high. The dealers de- 
clared that wheat will average around 12 
bus an acre rather than the 45 esti- 
mated by government officials. 

Greenbugs are doing heavy wheat 
damage and much volunteer wheat is 
too thick. Greenbugs are not bothering 
in western and northern areas, however. 

Oats and barley have been very badly 
damaged by greenbugs. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
pledging co-operation in all war efforts 


and opposing the closed shop policy 


for war workers. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
PLANS JULY 9 OUTING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club will hold its annual golf 
tournament and outing on July 9 at the 
Rolling Green Country Club, on Rand 
Road, Arlington Heights, IIl. 
The committee in charge consists of 
Earl Butts, Armour & Co., chairman; 
Harold Ricklefs, Bakers Weekly, and 
George Siml, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. The price of the ticket will 
be the same as last year, and will in- 
clude lunch, dinner, green fees, etc. 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City 

South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. I 
want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to remove the printing before I 
use the cloth for garments. 


Use of this cloth means quite e lot to Mrs. J. R. Armstrong and her daughter show garments 


, : they have made from Swan’s Down flour bags. No- 
me, because there are eight of us in tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 


our family and we use all the way from Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 
24 to $0 sacks of flour a year. 


I thank you mentally every time I wash 


. - & & dee Thousands of Families Make 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 

















Tuousanps of families that buy flour and feed 
os * M | % a RO KB AG C Oo in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 
° ° in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 
: ~~ tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
OFFICES: Boston +» Brooklyn 5 Buffalo + Chicago + Denver 


Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston Indianapolis - Kansas City + Los ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 


Angeles + Louisville » Memphis “ Minneapolis + New Orleans this bonus to users of your roducts. et in 
New York City - Norfolk + Oklahoma City * Omaha + Peoria + Pittsburgh - St. Louis J P G 


Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita touch with your Bemis man for details. 
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Malt Syrup as a 
Replacement 
for Sugar 


The sugar situation has given rise to 
a production problem that is giving many 
bakers many anxious moments devising 
ways and means to get along with their 
sugar allotment and keep their products 
up to their usual standards. At present, 
the problem is not to get along entirely 
without sugar, but to find some practical 
replacement for part of the sugar in 
bread and other baked products. 

Malt syrup (liquid or dry) according 
to many bakery authorities, offers one 
solution to this perplexing problem. 
This product is already well established 
For about half a 
century it has grown in popularity not 


in bakery operation. 


only as a sugary ingredient but as en- 
hancing both the eating and keeping 
bread, rolls, other 
It sup- 
plies in addition to maltose sugar which 


qualities of buns, 


yeast-raised goods and cookies. 


provides sweetening, mineral salts and 
protein for better conditioning of the 
doughs. Certain types of malt syrup 
also supply desirable enzymatic activity. 

To meet the current emergency, in 
addition to the malt syrups with which 
the baker is already familiar, certain 
new types have been developed. 

\s a sugar replacement a new light 
colored malt syrup which is mild flavored 
and nondiastatic has proved very effi- 
cient. It can be used in greater amounts 
in bread doughs than the former types 
of nondiastatic malts 
cantly changing the crumb color and 
flavor. 


without _ signifi- 


The percentage to be used de- 
pends, naturally, on the type of bread, 
crust and crumb color desired. The 
exact quantity can be determined by ex- 
perimenting with doughs. Bread made 
with 714% of this light colored malt 
syrup has only slightly darker crumb 
color, a lighter crust color and is very 
little less sweet than a 6% sugar loaf. 
However, with a certain amount of sugar 
still available, it is usually advisable to 
replace only one half of the sugar with 
malt syrup. In this event no other 
changes will be necessary in the baker’s 
formula, and there will be no very no- 
ticeable difference in the finished bread. 

In reviewing these new types of malt 
syrups, it should be remembered that 
they are principally sugar replacement 
products. Like sugar, they should be 
supplemented by the use of the normal 
amount of a regulated low diastatic 
malt syrup—the type of malt syrup that 
has been used for years as an “enzyme 
balancer.” 

\ dry malt syrup that is nondiastatic, 
mild in flavor and has a very low acid 
content, has been developed for biscuit 
and cracker bakers to be used in coat- 
ings and fillings. In certain icings and 
fillings it can be used in amounts from 
5 to 20% by weight, of the sugar. This 
malt comes in syrup form for special 
formulas calling for some liquid. 

Twenty degree Lintner Malt, which 
is a regulated low diastatic malt, obtain- 
able in syrup or dry form, can also be 
used to replace sugar up to at least 
1%, but its use as a replacement is 
limited by its enzymatic activity. A 60° 
Lintner Malt in dry or syrup form used 
in hearth bread is very limited as a 
Sugar replacement. 

A dark nondiastatic malt, in syrup 
form, that is desirable in dark bread 
production makes a good replacement for 


- 





dark breads such as whole 
wheat, rye, etc., since it is nondiastatic 


Sugar in 


and can be employed in large quantities 
to the general improvement of the bread. 

Malt syrup can also be used in some 
cakes to replace a certain amount of 


sugar. In devil’s food and chocolate 
cakes half of the sugar may be replaced 
with malt. 


a slight malt flavor which blends very 


The resulting cake will have 


nicely with that of cocoa or chocolate. 
In spice cake and other dark cakes malt 
can be used to replace at least 50%, 
and in some cakes all, of the molasses 
usually used. 
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WPB RESTRICTS DELIVERY 
OF IMPORTED SEASONINGS 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Because of the 
uncertainty of the availability of future 
War 


Board imposed restrictions on deliveries 


spice supplies, the Production 
of seven important spices, effective May 
8. Allspice (pimento), cinnamon (cas- 
sia), cloves, ginger, nutmeg, mace and 
white pepper, the principal imported 
seasonings, are the ones affected. 

from the 


The spices are imported 


Netherlands East Indies, Ceylon, China, 


57 


India, Africa, Madagascar and the West 
Indies. It is hoped that the restriction 
will make the supplies which, if unre- 
stricted, would be exhausted in 6 to 12 
months, last 12 to 18 months. 

Black pepper deliveries are permitted 
at the same rate as a year ago; but, as 
for the other spices, a packer or grinder 
may not deliver more than 75% of his 
average monthly deliveries in the same 
1941, 
foods or medicinal products may receive 


quarter of Industrial users in 
75% of their deliveries of last year, and 
other industrial 


50%. 


users may have only 





Current events are revolutionizing men’s thought with regard to the prepara- 


tion, packing and shipping of foods all over the world. 


The packaging industry, alert and resourceful, has not been found wanting. 


Substitutes have been quickly perfected for almost every strategic material — and 


the “substitutes” have often proven to be better than the originals. In the fore- 


front of this effort is Paper, in all its complex forms. 


Dehydrated foods, compact packaging, reduction of waste and retention of 
original food values and tastes are some of the current problems being solved by 


our modern facilities and 75 years of experience. An impressive array of nearly 


300 different Riegel Papers are now ready to do the job. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON 


AVENUE e 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 62 
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Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM OuR SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Small Sizes Bring In 
Apartment House Sales 


“Feature small sizes in order to get 
the apartment house business!” advises 
King’s Bakery, Seventh and Alvarado 
streets, Los Angeles, which built up a 
tremendous amount of extra business by 
featuring small pies and cakes to sell for 
as little as 1le each. 

One generally very successful bakery 
moved a branch out of this neighbor- 
hood because it couldn’t create any de- 
mand for ordinary sizes. King’s has 
met the condition by studying the local 
market and catering to its peculiar 
needs. Since a majority of the residents 
are apartment dwellers, many of them 
families consisting of only a husband 
and wife, full cakes and pies get stale 
before they’re used up. The small sizes, 
on the other hand, are consumed quickly, 
pave the way for quick repeat orders. 

Volume is necessary for profit in an 
operation of this kind, but King’s has 
quickly developed it. 
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This Contest Has 
No Losers 


A contest that goes on from month 





to month for six months, in which every- 
body has a chance to win something and 
in which every route man is working 
against himself, is a unique sales promo- 
tion program adopted by one baker. 

A monthly quota is set, based on a 
10% increase over previous performance 
for the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. Every route man wins $5 
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every month he makes his quota. That is, 
the company sets aside $5 for each route, 
but the route man has to make his quota 
or he does not win the money. In that 
event the $5 goes into a general pot. 
Thus, at the end of the six months’ 
period there may be a sizable pot avail- 
able to be divided among 10 men drawn 
by lot. Every route man draws a ticket 
out of a hat. The ones picking Nos. | 
to 10 each get one tenth of that pot. 

These rewards are called “vacation 
money.” Of course, the company gives 
each man a week’s vacation with pay, 
but the rewards are extra vacation 
spending money. 

In this contest if a man loses out dur- 
ing any month he has not lost anything. 
If he makes his quota every month for 
six months he also has a chance of win- 
ning part of the big pot. If he loses, 
no one else has won from him, and he 
has no one to blame but himself. At the 
same time he still participates in thie 
drawing for the big pot. This contest 
causes no jealousy i.mong the men and 
there is not the feeling of keen disa)- 
pointment sometimes caused by contesis 
where prizes are offered only for the 
winner and the runner-up. 
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BEET SUGAR IN EAST 
For the first time, sugar from beets 
is to be used in substantial quantities in 
13 eastern and New England states. 
These areas, ordinarily supplied chiefly 
by off-shore cane producing sources, have 
been feeling the sugar shortage more 
than any other section of the country, 
because ocean shipping difficulties have 

greatly interfered with deliveries. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 





for 


is the Staff of Life 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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Two Score Years of Fine Milling 


Have earned for this great flour a high place in 
Also for Economy the esteem of many of America’s quality-minded 
bakers. What we have earned we mean to keep. 
u 49 
The ADMIRAL The quality of “American Eagle” never will be 
lowered. 
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CAPACITY 2500 v'\u 
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Trade-Mark Registered 
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Proper Care Only Way to Keep Trucks Going 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By B. B. Settle 


Director of Service, Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 


RUCK transportation in this coun- 

I try “for the duration” is depen- 

dent very largely on trucks that 
are already in service. 

Conservation of metals, rubber and 
other materials that must be used in the 
production of guns, ships, planes, tanks 
and all the armaments essential to final 
victory for the United Nations means 


the burden of highway transport be- 
cause only a very thin line of reinforce- 
ments in the way of new vehicles will 
be available. 

Thus the maintenance of equipment 
now in use becomes all important. Pres- 
sure from two sides puts most truck 
operators today in a_ perplexing posi- 
tion. The volume of war and other ma- 


truck mounts steadily with prospects 
of reaching astronomical proportions as 
the unprecedented program of Army, 
Navy and Aviation expansion gets into 
full swing. Trucks will have to be on 
the job more hours per day, more days 
per week. The temptation to overload 
and operate at top speeds is greater 
than ever. And yet these overworked 


that present equipment must shoulder terials that must 


be transported by 





Next to the Stars and Stripes .. . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


T doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 

You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 

If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goals (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 
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trucks will have to stick it out to the end. 
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Therefore, proper maintenance, with 
the accent on preventive measures, be- 
comes the truck operator’s first duty and, 
in many cases, his only salvation, because, 
unless he can “Keep ’em Rolling” he 
cannot stay in business. 


DRIVER AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

Under wartime conditions the driver 
becomes more than ever before an im- 
portant factor in truck maintenance, 
It may well be said that preventive 
maintenance begins with the driver, 
Careful driving prolongs the life of both 
truck and tires. Carelessness on the 
part of the driver today borders on 
sabotage, and, if habitual, can be more 
harmful than occasional mistakes made 
by inexpert drivers. If the truck is 
driven properly in the first place and 
kept in good condition, mechanically, the 
owner obtains maximum efficiency, econ- 
omy and durability. With truck nd 
tire production restricted, durability is 
highly important, but no more so than 
efficiency and economy. In_ intelligent 
consideration of truck maintenance too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
careful selection, training and checking 
of truck drivers. 


LUBRICATION A LIFE SAVER 

Other conditions being equal, proper 
and regular lubrication will do more to 
prolong the life of a motor truck than 
almost any other maintenance opera- 
tion. 

Lubrication schedules differ for dif- 
ferent makes of trucks. Owners should 
follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions in all cases. Generally speaking, 
however, certain parts of all trucks 
should be lubricated every 1,000 miles, 
and other regular lubrication operations 
should be performed every 2,000, 6,000, 
10,000 and 15,000 miles. A variety of 
lubricants is required to adequately 
lubricate the modern motor truck. The 
important point to bear in mind is to 
use the right grade and weight of lubri- 
cant to meet all requirements of climatic 
and operating conditions and to lubri- 
cate the vehicles according to schedules 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

Proper attention to lubrication of the 
transmission and rear axle prolongs the 
life of these units. Use of the proper 
weight lubricant at these points during 
cold weather prevents sacrificing power 
that would otherwise be required to turn 
gears against stiff, ineffective lubricant. 
To make sure your truck will deliver 
the maximum mileage that has been built 
into it, be sure that it is properly lubri- 
cated. 

STRICT INSPECTION NECESSARY 


The modern motor truck is designed 
and engineered mechanically to stan: up 
in service with a minimum of attention. 
Margins are allowed for certain degrees 
of negligence and even abuse. Present 
conditions, however, stress the necessity 
for strictest inspection and care of all 
mechanical units. 

The battery should be kept in ood 
condition and inspected frequently t? 
make sure that it is filled with pure 
water. In the summertime water should 
be added about once a week and about 
every two weeks in winter. The condi- 
tion of the cables should be watched 
constantly to make sure they are in good 
condition. 

Generators in motor trucks today are 
capable of producing current output 
ample to meet the requirements of the 
increased use of electrically operated ac 
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cessories in addition to that required for 
lights and horns. Periodic inspection 
and cleaning of brushes and commutator 
will insure the ability of the generator to 
produce its full current capacity. In- 
spection of insulation on all wiring will 
insure that this current is delivered in 
full volume to the places where it is 
needed. 

To insure full power output and maxi- 
mum fuel economy, it is important to 
check engine timing and make sure it 
is correct. Spark plugs should also be 
checked periodically to make sure they 
are in good condition and that the elec- 
trodes are properly spaced. 

Properly spaced and properly func- 
tioning spark plugs will affect operating 
economy as much as 10%. New spark 
plugs should be installed every 10,000 
miles. 

FUEL MUST BE CONSERVED 

The necessity for fuel conservation to 
facilitate the military effort stresses the 
need for special care of fuel systems 
i: motor trucks. Fuel as well as tanks 
and fuel lines should be kept free of 
water and all foreign matter. Fuel 
filters should be cleaned regularly and 
kept in top-notch working condition. 

The manifold heat control should be 
checked to make sure it is functioning. 
This device conserves fuel by hastening 
the “warm-up” of the engine. It should 
not be neglected, particularly under pres- 
ent conditions, and if not functioning 
properly it should be either replaced or 
repaired. 

Correct carburetion is the key to fuel 
economy. The carburetor, however, is 
a delicate instrument, and it is safe to 
say that in a majority of cases, engine 
trouble that is first diagnosed by the 
average operator as faulty carburetion 
can be traced to some other source. As 
a general rule it is best to check ignition, 
compression and all other factors affect- 
ing engine operation before tampering 
with the carburetor. But if the engine 
does not idle smoothly and the ignition 
appears to be in good condition, valve 
clearance uniform, compression good and 
manipulatien of the idle adjustment on 
the carburetor does not result in smooth 
performance, then it is time to consult 
a service man qualified on carburetors. 


VALVES SHOULD BE CHECKED 

Uniform and proper valve clearances 
are tremendously important to fuel econ- 
omy. If engine power appears to be 
reduced, use of a compression gauge may 
show that the valves are not seating 
right or that piston rings are worn. 
Low compression indicates that the en- 
gine should be opened and necessary re- 
pairs made. When the engine is not 
functioning normally, the sooner the 
valves are repaired the better. This 
usually will save replacements. 

Oil is precious now and should not be 
wasted as it will be if piston rings are 
worn. When this condition exists oil is 
not only wasted but the truck owner 
risks running out of engine oil and dam- 
aging other parts of the power plant. 

Careless operation or “riding” the 
clutch pedal will shorten the life of this 
unit considerably. A certain amount of 
free play or movement of the clutch 
pedal is necessary to compensate for 
wear of the clutch facing and to avoid 
slippage. 

Truck operators should be constantly 
on the alert for any unusual noises in 
the transmission, rear axle or in univer- 
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sal joints. 
termine the causes of these unusual 
noises usually will prevent damage to the 
units that may result later in costly 
repair bills. 


Immediate inspection to de- 


CORRECT ENGINE TEMPERATURE 

An efficient cooling system will main- 
tain a temperature of about 150° F. in 
the truck engine, which insures full econ- 
omy of operation, and which minimizes 
the formation of water and acid vapors 
in the crankcase. When anti-freeze 
solution is used it is important to check 
the water pump, hose connections and 





the cylinder head to make sure there are 
no leaks. If anti-freeze leaks into the 
engine it will contaminate the oil, cause 
sticky piston rings and most likely dam- 
age other engine parts. 

Brakes that are in proper adjustment 
with facings in good condition not only 
assure adequate braking force to help 
prevent damage to the truck and its 
cargo through accidents, but help to pre- 
vent uneven and unnecessary wear that 
may require expensive repairs or need- 
less tire wear. 


Wheel bearings properly adjusted and 
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lubricated to handle the load hauled by 
the truck will contribute to long life of 
these units, facilitate the performance of 
brakes and avoid abnormal wear. 

One of the greatest factors in pro- 
longing the life of tires is to make sure 
Infla- 
tion pressures should be checked at least 


that they are properly inflated. 


once a week, and under current condi- 
tions the wise operator will check infla- 
tion every day. Immediate attention to 
tire injuries will avoid progressive dam- 
age. All tires, including spares, should 


be rotated regularly. When dual rear 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


Hubbard Flour. 
spring-wheat loaf. 
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HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 

flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt—build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 
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410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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tires are used they should be of uniform 
size to insure each carrying an equal 
share of weight and thus prevent undue 
wear on one of the tires. Current wheel 
alignment and balance will prevent un- 
even or spotty wear—tire “cupping” 
and “scuffing.” 

With proper care the modern motor 
truck is capable of standing up in hard 
service for many years, earning money 
and saving money for its owner every 
day it operates. Neglect breeds trouble 
and expense, and leads to the untimely 
end of a truck which may not be replace- 
able. 
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Proper Care for Trucks 
Taken Out of Service 


Eleven specific steps have been recom- 
mended by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation for proper storage of new 
trucks not yet allocated to buyers and 
used trucks temporarily taken out of 
service to aid in the conservation pro- 
gram. 

The proper procedure, as outlined by 
the ODT, is as follows: 

1. Trucks should be stored in weather- 
proof, well ventilated buildings having 


cement or wooden floors. The trucks 
should be thoroughly cleaned and covered 
by paper or cloth to protect paint and 
keep out dust and dirt. 

2. The entire cooling system should 
be drained and flushed. Vents should be 
left open to prevent rust. 

3. The fuel system also should be 
emptied. Empty the tank and run the 
motor until it stops. 
buretor is drained. Remove spark plugs 
and pour an ounce of oil (SAE 40 or 50) 
into each cylinder head and rotate the 
motor slowly so that the oil covers 
cylinder and piston walls. Moving parts 


Be sure the car- 
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Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 
properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 
flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 

This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 
which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 














INCORPORATED 
LOCKPORT, 





N. Y. 
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in valve-in-head motors should be coated 
with heavy oil. 

4. Coat all engine parts which are 
not painted or rustproof with grease 
or heavy oil. 

5. Leave oil and grease in engine, 
transmission and differential. 

6. Cover all “bright work” with light 
oil or thin grease. 

7. Disengage the clutch by holding 
the pedal down with a block of wood. 

8. Release the hand brake. 

9. Hydraulic brake systems should he 
filled with brake fluid to prevent rust. 

10. Remove battery and check it ever, 
three weeks in hot weather, every six 
weeks in cold weather. Recharge bat 
tery every six weeks to a gravity read- 
ing of at least 1.280. 

11. Block up truck and remove tires. 
Keep tires inflated to recommended op- 
erating pressure and store’.them hori- 
zontally in a cool, dark place. 


Safeguard Tires Now, 
ODT Warns 


Warning that failure to take proper 
care of track tires can produce a “trans- 
portation bottleneck,” John L. Rogers, 
director of the Division of Motor Trans- 
port, Office of Defense Transportation, 
has urged truck drivers and owners to 
safeguard their present tire supply. 

While tire rationing regulations pro- 
vide tires for motor transport engage 
in war production or essential civilian 
Mr. Rogers said that until 
there is a replenishment of rubber stocks, 


activities, 


driving practices must be adjusted to 
conform with approved tire conservation 
Rationing is possible only so 
long as the utmost caution is used in 
consumption of available rubber stocks. 


rules. 


The present supply of tires and tubes 
is in reality the nation’s most important 
stock pile and reserve, Mr. Rogers de- 
clared, in urging truck operators to ob)- 
serve the conservation rules cited by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to in- 
sure the longest possible wear from tires. 

Maintenance of proper air pressure in 
the tires is vital. A tire 30% under- 
inflated will give only half the normal 
tire wear, it was pointed out. Truck 
drivers are urged to check air pressure 
regularly—every day, if necessary, to be 
sure it is at the proper level. 

Overinflation is likewise dangerous and 
should be guarded against. The tendency 
of some truck operators to overinflate 
tires to compensate for overloading is 
definitely injurious to the tread and tire 
casing due to the added danger of breaks 
and blowouts. The practice of partial|) 
deflating tires when they become over 
inflated as a result of heat action is con- 
demned because it results in greater 
tread wear and tire failure. 

Overloading is second only to high 
speeds as a cause of rapid tread wear 
and premature truck tire failure.  !t 
should be guarded against to prevent 
impact breaks, bead failures, and fiex 
breaks. Forty per cent overload—not an 
uncommon practice today—can reduce 
the mileage wear of a tire 50%. In 
other words a tire made to last 30,000 
miles will give only 15,000 miles if con- 
sistently overloaded 40%. 

The. rules also call for regular atten- 
tion to tire valves and valve caps. Driv- 
ers are urged never to drive without 
valve caps to prevent slow air leaks from 
tires. 
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ALABAMA 
The plant of the McGough Bakeries 
on Grant Street, Albany-Decatur, is 
being remodeled. 


ARKANSAS 
‘New machinery, including a $5,000 
oven, has been added to the equipment 


of the Superior Bakery, Hot Springs. 


CALIFORNIA 

D. I. Jamerson has 

opening of a bakery at 70 South Oak 

Street, Ventura. The interior of the 

building has been remodeled and com- 
plete baking equipment installed. 


announced the 


The Rose City Bakery, Santa Rosa, 
has moved to a new location, 717 Fourth 
Street. Mr. and Mrs. 
owners and operators. 


Max Cohen are 
All modern bak- 
ery equipment has been installed in the 
new Plain and fancy pastries 
all kinds will 


store. 


and breads of be sold, 


and hot bread and rolls will be offered 
every morning at 11. o’clock. 


CANADA 


John E. and Alfred Sengotta have 
registered their partnership in the busi- 
ness of the Carlo Bakers, 1034 Robson 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

Dorothy’s Bakery, formerly operated 
by Dorothy M. Jewsbury, at 1815 Doug- 
las Street, Victoria, B. C., has been dis- 
continued. 

John H. Kelderman has bought the 
business of the International Bakery at 
Cumberland, B. C., Milos Pet- 
konjak. 

A. E. Carl, who formerly operated 
the Carlo Bakeries at Vancouver, B. 
C., has now purchased the Hedley (B. 
C.) Bakery, operated by Karl J. Dairus. 

Woman’s Bakery, at 335 
Street, Kamloops, B. C., has 
tinued its delivery service to private 


from 


Victoria 
discon- 


homes. The bakery is continuing to de- 
liver its products to grocery and con- 
fectionery stores, however. 


FLORIDA 


Bon Ton Bakery, Lake Wales, opened 
for business recently. It is being man- 
aged by L. Herman and his sons. Mrs. 
Herman and daughter are managing the 
salesroom. 


GEORGIA 


John J. Gill, Central of Georgia Bak- 
ing Co., Macon, has purchased a large 
gas-fired reel oven. 

Georgia-Carolina Cookie Co., Augusta, 
John Murry, owner, has purchased a 
large horizontal cake mixing machine. 

Mrs. Sadie Bluestein, Vienna Bakery, 
Brunswick, has installed an automatic 
roll machine. 

Wilder’s Pastry Shop, Macon, is now 
featuring a special line of cakes and 
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Green Wheat 


| Fields 


Around this modern mill in 
every direction is one of the 
finest wheat prospects we have 
ever seen. 


Through this mill the best of 
that crop will go, making, as 
these 
flours:— 


Debry's Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


ever, 


Everywhere 


fine, uniform 








cookies for picnics. H. S. Wilder is 
owner of the shop. He is assisted by 
Mrs. Ione Wilder. 


ILLINOIS 

Clarence Fisher has purchased the 
business of Wayne Baney, Princeton. 
Mr. Fisher plans to discontinue the 
bakery, but will continue to handle gro- 
ceries and milk. 

When Charles Petrovich lit the oven in 
his bakery at 527 East 71st Street, Chi- 
cago, recently, leaky gas caused an ex- 
plosion that shattered the windows and 
made a shambles of the store. 

Jay Clayton, Chicago, for 30 years 
head baker at the Karn Bakery, Roches- 
ter, Ind., has purchased a bakery at 
5919 South Halstead Street, Chicago. 


INDIANA 

The New Superior Bakery, 74 West 
Market Street, Wabash, was opened re- 
cently. ~The firm handles milk, ice 
cream, cold meats, soft drinks, butier, 
eggs and salad, as well as bakery prod- 
ucts. 

IOWA 

William Burkhart recently completed 
an addition to his Clear Lake (Iowa) 
Bakery. He is planning a formal open- 
ing to be given soon. 

R. J. Todd, operator of the Holland 
Dutch Bakery, Des Moines, has moved 
his shop from 2723 to 3607 Ingersoll 
Avenue into larger quarters, remodcled 
for his use. 

W. L. Capp has moved his bakery in 
Remsen, into new quarters, where he 
will have a front street entrance for his 
salesroom and better facilities for «is- 
play of his pastries. 

The bakery of Fred Wooten in Og- 
den has a new front. 

Bennett’s Bake Shop, Hamburg, op- 
erated for a number of years by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rad Bennett, has been closed. 

Construction has begun on the new 
front of the B & L Bakery, Charles 
City. 

Jack Bellinger, newly appointed re- 
ceiver of the Milk Maid Bakeries, !217 
Washington Street, Waterloo, has been 
authorized to discontinue the business. 


KANSAS 


Warren Burkey has taken over the 
Burkey Bakery, Arkansas City, formier- 
ly operated by his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Clark, former 
managers of the Madison (Kansas) Pak- 
ery, have moved to Eureka, where they 
will have charge of the Eureka (Kan- 
sas) Bakery. Mr. Clark’s son, Everett, 
who has been managing the bakery 
there, is now working in a defense p!ant 
in Parsons. 

The Murphy Bakery, Downs, wiich 
had been closed recently by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Murphy, Jr., has now /een 
reopened by them. A greater variety of 
products, especially breads, will be /ian- 
dled than before. 


LOUISIANA 
A new Dixiana Bakery, located om 
St. Claude and St. Roch avenues, New 
Orleans, was opened :recently. Dan 
Rousseve, who also has the Dixiana 
Bakery at 2631 Bruxelles Street, New 
Orleans, is proprietor of the new bak- 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


Which Miller Mills the Best Flour? 


All millers probably try to make good flour so far as 
their Facilities and the price they can get permits. 


Ci, But not all millers succeed because they haven't the 
right set-up and their flours are not known for quality. 


(The “’Shellabarger Set-Up” has been back of this busi- 
ness for many years,—so that not only do the Shella- 
barger mills make splendid flour but people know they 
make it and therefore prefer to buy from Shellabarger. 


@.Shellabarger takes no chances. Shellabarger’s custom- 


ers take none. Neither needs to. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 
A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 
B. Favorable transit position of istics. B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 


wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 


west. 





4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 


A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 


B. Completely modern analytical 
_ and baking laboratory. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 
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Today’s housewives, busy with war-im- 
posed duties and handicapped by sugar 
shortages, are buying more cakes—rather 


than baking them at home. 


Now, Mr. 


Baker, is the time to combine your bak- 
ing skill with the best ingredients—like 
Henkel’s Cake Flours—and cash in on this 


demand. 


Get greater uniformity .. . 


finer texture . .. and better keeping 
quality with Henkel’s Cake Flours. 





“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 












“1ON THE ALERT”’ for: 


doubles—stickups—throwbacks— 


excess dusting flour—schedule 


delays! 


Stand Guard — with Paniplus 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















THE McCormick company, toc. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 








ENRIGHT’S 
“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 


Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Il, 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 











ery. A complete line of pastry and 
cakes, as well as both French and pan 
bread, is being handled. The bakery 
has delivery service. 


MICHIGAN 
The Nielsen Bakery, Newaygo, opened 
recently. A complete line of baked 
goods and pastries is sold. 


MINNESOTA 


E. J. Gresser has opened a new bak- 
ery in the Tomasek Building, Albany. 
The bakery has been completely remod- 
eled and new equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

The Hendricks (Minn.) Bakery has 
moved to the Froiland Building, the 
interior of which has been redecorated. 
Orlan Erickson is proprietor. 

Felix Kamorwski, proprietor of the 
Sunlight Bakery, Milaca, purchased the 
business and equipment of the Milaca 
(Minn.) Bakery, and the two businesses 
have been consolidated... The Sunlight 
Bakery has been moved to the Milaca 
bakery building. 

C. A. Keene, veteran North Mankato 
baker, has actively returned to the bak- 
ery business, taking over the R. and K. 
Baking Co. in North Mankato. The 
R. and K. Bakery will again be known 
as the Keene Bakery. 

A. E. Carey, proprietor of the West- 
brook (Minn.) Bakery, recently added 
a new bread molder to his bakery 
equipment. 

Bill Hasbrouck has installed a new 
oven in the Pequot Bakery, Pequot 
Lakes. The oven is a gun type oil 
burner electrically controlled and has 
an oven capacity of 120 loaves of bread. 


MISSOURI 


Active management of the Flat River 
(Mo.) Bakery has been assumed by Lee- 
man Gruner, Carl Stotler and Ted Yago- 
dich, former employees of the firm, who 
purchased the interests of Mrs. George 
Steigmaier, operator of the bakery since 
1924. 

MONTANA 

The Bungalow Bakery, recently moved 
to a new location at 12 Fourth Street 
S, Great Falls, held open house recent- 
ly. Owners of the bakery are Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed. Harberson. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
shop of the Ideal Bakery, Havre, by 
Ed Blue, owner. 

L. P. Brown, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Chinook, has purchased a 
bakery at Malta. He is installing a 
new high speed mixer. 


NEBRASKA 

New slicing and wrapping machines 
have been installed in the Grand Island 
(Neb.) Baking Co. Jake Grasmick is 
manager. 

NEW YORK 

Robert H. Crounse, proprietor of the 
Cobleskill (N. Y.) Bakery, has leased 
a store on Main Street to be used as 
selling headquarters for his bakery prod- 
ucts. He will continue to operate the 
bakeshop on Division Street. Improve- 
ments on the Main Street store are be- 
ing made. 

The General Slicing Machine Co. of 
New York, Inc., with headquarters at 
100 South Third Street, Brooklyn, has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 
to $40,000. Papers to this effect have 
been filed in Albany. 

L. & S. Trachtenberg, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bakery 
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and restaurant business in Monticello. 
Directors are Leah Trachtenberg, Sylvia 
Trachtenberg and Samuel Donde, Monti- 
cello. 

The Charles Freihofer Baking Co. has 
received permission from the Albany 
Municipal Building Department for the 
demolition of a frame dwelling on Elk 
Street. The site will be used for the 
company’s pastry department. 

Sheldon Doughnut Shop, Inc., New 
York, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

The Roxy Bake Shop, Inc., Bronx, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany. 

Chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in Kings County is the White Rose 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WEIGHT 
150 


POUNDS 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
A +, ol, Pie AZ. Bed: 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 




















FEEDSTUFFS! 


FEEDSTUFFS! 
All around the trade. 


Just that—100% coverage of the 
feed manufacturing and distribut- 
ing industry—GUARANTEED. 


Ask us to prove it and take Frep- 
stuFrs into consideration on your 
next appropriation for advertising. 


The MILLER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
or any of The Northwestern Miller 
branch offices 
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Bake Shop, Inc., with Bella Solomon 
and Sam Solomon, 1210 Wheeler Avenue, 
Bronx, and Ruth Beckerman, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City, as directors. A 
newly chartered concern in New York 
is Victory Parcels, Inc., with Sidney 
Shapiro, 1804 Harrison Avenue, Bronx, 
I. George Stein, 1610 43d Street, Brook- 
lyn, and Abraham S. Wilk, 123 William 
Street, New York City, as directors. 

Incorporated to conduct business in 
the Bronx are the S. & S. Bake Shop, 
with Mildred S. Adler, 2754 Bronx Park, 
East, and Josephine B. Meadow, 14 E. 
208th Street, Bronx, among the direc- 
tors; Lydia Onken, Inc., with Lydia 
Onken, 3048 Buhre Avenue, Bronx, Her- 
man Graen, 80 Wall Street, and Ger- 
trude Richter, 517 E. 138th Street, 
New York, as directors. 

A newly incorporated business in 
Brooklyn is the Sutton Bakeries Super- 
vision Corp., with Nathan Siegel, Jr., 
Herbert L. Ruttenberg and Harriet 
Cohn, 1775 Broadway, New York City, 
as directors. 

The Well-Made Bakers’ Specialties, 
Inc., Bronx, has increased its capital 
stock, according to papers filed with the 
secretary of state in Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fire damaged — Staudt’s 
Raleigh, damage being $2,500. 
A new proofer has been installed by 
Bamby Bakers, Burlington, according to 
Frank A. Michalak, owner. 


Bakery, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Roy Mohn, of Lake Benton, Minn., 
will open a bakery in Park River soon. 

Frank Ackermann is manager .of the 
new Mandan (N. D.) Baking Co., which 
began business recently. Mr. Acker- 
mann was formerly employed with the 
Zinsrnaster Baking Co. 


OHIO 


H. A. Boblett has purchased from 
N. A. and Bessie E. Owen the dough- 
nut, bakery and sandwich shop at 1585 
North High Street, Columbus, which has 
been operated for several years under 
the name of Donutville. 

The- Gamble Bakery, Newcomerstown, 
has been closed and its equipment moved 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gamble to their bak- 
ery in Coshocton. 

The Fountain Bakery, owned and op- 
erated in St. Marys for the past 56 
years by the Limbacher family, has 
been closed. Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Lim- 
bacher were the last owners. 


OKLAHOMA 


A modernization program has been 
completed at the Golden Krust Bakery, 
Alva, reportef to have approximated 
$30,000 in cost. In addition to a new 
building, new equipment has been in- 
stalled, including a new oven and an air- 
conditioning system. Joe Denner is pro- 
prietor of the bakery. 

The Vinita (Okla.) Bakers, Inc., new 
bakery on South Scraper Street, held 
open house recently. 

The Norris Bakery, Altus, recently 
held open house at its new location at 


210 North Main. Walter Norris is 
owner and manager. 
Thelma’s Quality Baking Co., 1003 


N.W. Tenth Street, Oklahoma City, has 
closed. Percy Hammer was operator. 
Home Bakery, Holdenville, has been 
closed. 
Bill’s Fine Pastries has opened a new 
bakery at 3712 N. Western, Oklahoma 
City. This bakery is the fourth of that 


- 
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name in the city, owned and operated 
by Bill Kellam. 


OREGON 

C. H. Meaker, of Portland, has pur- 
chased Rapp’s Bakery, in Baker. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Beck, who were for- 
merly in the bakery business in Bend, 
will assist Mr. Meaker in his new bak- 
ery. Former owners of the Rapp Bak- 
ery were Mrs. Veronica Rapp, Gene 
Rapp and Mrs. Pearce McPherson. 

The new Fred Meyer Stadium Day- 
light Pastry Shop, West Burnside Street 
and 20th Avenue, Portland, was opened 


recently. Paul Fischer is manager. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Palmer, of The 
Dalles, have assumed management of 


Foster’s Bakery, Arlington. Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Moon, former operators, 
have moved to Hermiston. The new 


operators plan to serve luncheons in 
the bakery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenwood (S. C.) Bakery, badly 
damaged by a fire recently, has reopened 
for business. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Britton (S. D.) Bakery, operated 
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for the past few months by H. R. Hag- 
gerty and John Giese, has discontinued 
operations. Its equipment will be 
stored. 

The Arlington (S. D.) Bakery will 
be opened soon. Wallace Ecklein is the 
new proprietor. 


G. W. McDonough has closed his 
bakery in Mount Vernon. 
TENNESSEE 


John Whitley has reopened the Cooke- 
ville (Tenn.) Bakery. 
VIRGINIA 
Beck’s Valley Bakeries, Inc., Waynes- 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 











ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 
flour is doing for them: 

















NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


uniformity. 


For better bread sales and easier going in the 






PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 


partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


baking de- 


Try these uniform, tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily capacity 3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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The Family Flour Trade Is 


Discriminating! e 


It asks for the flour it wants by brand 
name—quality is recognized and de- 
manded—price appeal is secondary. 


“BIG JO 


is outstanding among good flours as 
the repeater—once used always want- 
ed—hence the dealer knows it as a 
“moving item” and a sure profit pro- 
ducer. 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA - U.S. A, 



















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


pe - D 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 
oe 


pate 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


LR LF SR Sertte eee $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S............ccccccccecs 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange ~ 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 








held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 





Royel Beak Building - -. Montreal 








boro, has changed its name to Valley 
Bakery, Inc., according to an amend- 
ment to its charter filed with the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission. E. B. 
Horner is president of the concern. 


WASHINGTON 

The Zillah (Wash.) Bakery has been 
reopened by its former owner, Chris 
Brieltz, who closed the bakery last Jan- 
uary when he planned to enter defense 
work, 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Kannenberg 
have opened the City Bakery in West 
Bend. 

Edward Dzemske is now operating the 
former Kilbert Bakery, 2501 West North 
Avenue, Milwaukee, as Edward’s Bak- 
ery. 

A large bakery department is in- 
cluded among the divisions of the new 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s super 
mart which has been opened at 102 
Second Avenue West, Ashland. Ray- 
mond Luedeke is manager. 

Bakery products are among the more 
than 2,000 items of foodstuffs which are 
being carried by the new super market 
opened at 5500 Eighth Avenue by the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. John 
Lenz is manager. The new mart re- 
places the former super market at 716 
Fifty-eighth Street and the A & P store 
at 1824 Fiftieth Street. Continuing to 
operate will be the super mart at 6114 
Twenty-second Avenue. 

Louis Garttner, president of the Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Madison, has opened a 
distributing branch at Baraboo. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
shop of Schlegel’s Bakery, West Bend, 
operated by Ernst Stellbrink. 

Glen Watson, formerly at the Gard- 
ner Baking Co. Richland Center plant, 
was recently promoted to the manage- 
ment of the Monroe agency. 

A. O. Livermore, former owner and 
operator of a bakery at Oregon, has 
purchased the Flint Bakery there. Ex- 
tensive improvements have been made 
in the plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Derst Baking Co. 
Makes Safety 
Awards 


Edward J. Derst, president, and R. 
M. Seybold, sales manager, of the Derst 
Baking Co., Savannah, Ga., conducted 
a series of meetings at Savannah, States- 
boro, Ga., and Walterboro, S. C., on 
May 12-14 for company salesmen. At 
these meetings safe driving awards were 
presented to salesmen with no accidents 
against their driving records for six 





months or more. 

In the past year the Derst Baking 
Co. has made a very strong drive for 
accident prevention. Regional meetings 
have been held at regular intervals. 
Routes operating in country territory 
have been governed to 35 miles per hour 
for the past six months. 

Since the first of the year there have 
been only four minor accidents. The 
Derst company fleet travels 950,000 
miles per year. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fish Story * * * * 


Customers found this sign on the door 
of Anvil Muff’s bakery at Sebring, Fla: 

“Closed for one week to conserve 
sugar and also to catch up .on our 
fishing.” 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
tory ag! 
“La Fite gakind 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mruume Co., Inman, Kan. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ne a einer terete meen 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Bakery Cleanliness Emphasized 





ment. 


AKERY cleanliness is next to the 
most important element in the suc- 
cessful management of any bakeshop, 
according to a Texas shop owner, Mrs. 
|W. J. Boehme, owner of Boehme’s But- 
ter-Nut Bakery in San Angelo, Texas. 

For 27 years this modern bakery has 
held the idea that a clean bakeshop is 
a cardinal principle of shop management. 
And for that length of time this plant 
has shown a substantial increase in 
business to further back up the original 
idea, 

Mrs. Boehme says that a spotlessly 
clean place gives her plant and the prod- 
ucts a reputation. Once each year this 
bakery holds open house, and thousands 
of visitors stream through’ the well- 
arranged plant to see for themselves the 
gleaming white machinery, the immacu- 
late floors, and the shining pans and 
racks. This actual display conveys more 
than the printed word-can say. 

“Clean equipment saves machinery, 
also,’ Mrs. Boehme relates. “And with 
our present national emergency and pri- 
ority factor to contend with my plant 
cleanliness is aiding national defense.” 

Another point brought out is the one 
that bakery shop workers do better work 
when all equipment is shining. Addi- 
tionally, each member of the bakery staff 
takes a personal pride in the machinery. 
And workmen interested means more 
man hours saved for any bakery. 

Lee Rochester is plant manager at this 
progressive plant. His years of service 
at Boehme’s convinces him, he says, that 
4 modern bakery must always stress 
cleanliness of plant, trucks, and men, for 
modern housewives demand cleanliness. 

The open house Boehme’s holds each year 
is one way in which it can emphasize 
its compliance with this demand. 
Boehme’s Bakery does a wholesale busi- 
fess with a fleet of six trucks. Two 
trucks are used in the city, while four 
are driven to the vast stretches of west 
Texas. A steam-heated garage which is 
kept at building temperature is an item 
of interest. Thus, the delivery trucks 
are kept warm during the winter, and 
drivers are able to deliver warm bread 
to their customers. A capable mechanic 
is kept to maintain the rolling equipment, 
4nd Mrs. Boehme says this mechanic has 
proved a good investment. 
A feature of business advertising that 
unique is .practiced by Boehme’s. 








- 








Pictured above is Boehme’s Bakery in San Angelo, Texas, 
one of the most modern in the state. 
spotlight with quality products and service in its manage- 
Mrs, W. J. Boehme, owner and manager, is shown in 








Cleanliness shares the 
the inset, 


For several years a service station on 
San Angelo’s main street has had the 
contract to wash and grease all the 
trucks of the bakery. Each Sunday they 
are serviced and aired literally on the 
main thoroughfare, where all that pass 
may see them. A man passing the sta- 
tion one day asked the station operator 
if the trucks were kept as neat and clean 
as that all the 
lined up, all freshly aired and serviced, 
make a pleasing picture for the public. 
This seemingly small thing has been one 
of the plant’s best advertisements. Then, 
too, all trucks are kept painted. There 
are no dilapidated bodies or smashed 
fenders. 

In 1941 Mrs. Boehme spent 
$20,000 in improving the bakery build- 
ing to make it one of the most modern 
in west Texas. At the same time, she 
added $11,000 in new 
equipment, which included an overhead 


time. These trucks 


about 


approximately 


proofer, new oven, new proof box, ex- 
tender for molding, cold water system, 
and fluorescent lighting throughout the 
building. 

While the selling of quality products 
and services is all-important in man- 
agement of a bakery, Mrs. Boehme is 
of the opinion that cleanliness should 
share the spotlight. She has been con- 
sistently practicing this in her plant for 
27 years with greater growth and ex- 
pansion each year. Cleanliness 
will not make any bakery a successful 
one, but it’s one of the most important 


alone 


of the things that count up, as Boehme’s 
Butter-Nut Bakery has proven by the 
cash register. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WAGE INCREASES GRANTED 

A new one-year contract calling for 
raises from 5c to 20c an hour was reached 
May 11 by the Birmingham (Ala.) Bak- 
ery Workers Union (CIO) and five bak- 
ing concerns. The contract, which affects 
450 employees, has a provision that all 
disputes be settled by arbitration and 
that strikes be prohibited. The contract 
also provides for a union shop, time 
and a half for overtime on a 40-hour 
week basis; a week’s vacation after a 
year of service and two weeks after five 
years; a union committee for bringing 
grievances to the management’s atten- 
tion. Under the contract women work- 
ers receive a 5c an hour increase and the 
men from 10c to 20c. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


wheat. 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 











FOR BAKERS 


Nos esvitteE Mittinc & ELevator Division 


of THE ACME-EVANS Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


OF: 





ke Flour 


@ Since 1821 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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Questions 





Question.—Why do some devils food 
cake formulas specify both baking pow- 


der and soda bicarbonate?—S. B., Louis- 


jana. 
Answer.—Both are used as leavening 
agents. However, the soda also helps to 


produce what is known as a mahogany 
red brown color. Many bakers feel that 
this color is very desirable as it adds 


sales appeal to the cakes. 
soda content is objectionable as it pro- 


Too high a 


duces a disagreeable flavor. 


¥ ¥ 
Question.—We have accumulated quite 


a bit of used doughnut frying fat. Can 
you give us any suggestions for using 
it?—A. E., Minnesota. 


Answer.—We know of no place where 


a es 


it can be used in baked products where 
it will not affect the quality adversely. 
The best thing to do with it is to sell 
it to a soap manufacturer. He will prob- 
ably give you 2@8c lb for it. 


¥ ¥ 
Question—How does the smoke point 


of the new emulsifying type shortenings 
compare with the regular hydrogenated 





Casualty—1,000 miles from the enemy 


LMOST as fatal as a bullet or a 
shell is the breakdown in the 
spirit of a sailor or a soldier. 


Our men have the finest spirit in 
the world. But it must be main- 
tained in the American way. 


They must not be made to feel 
that they are mere automatons, 
fighting machines, as the armed 
forces of the dictators have been 
made to feel. 

Life in our navy and army is 
hard. Discipline is tough. It must be. 
But there also must be moments 


when the sailor or soldier is treated 
as Mr. Somebody-or-other. 


That’s where the USO comes in. 
For the USO is the banding together 
of six great agencies to serve one 
great purpose—to see that our boys 
in the camps and naval stations 
have a place to go, to turn to, a 
“home away from home.” 


The duties of the USO have more 
than doubled during the year. It 
must serve millions more men. Its 
field of operations has been enlarged 
to include many parts of the world. 


To carry on its important work, 
the USO must raise $32,000,000. It 
needs your contribution. No matter 
how small you make that contribu- 
tion, the USO needs it. And it needs 
it now. 


You are beset by requests for 
help on all sides. By all means, try 
to meet those requests. But among 
them, don’t neglect the USO. 


Send your contribution to your 
local USO committee, or to USO, 
National Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 


Give to the US 0 | 


vegetable shortenings?—L. G., Massa- 
chusetts. 

Answer.—Regular hydrogenated vege- 
table shortening will have a smoke point 
of about 440° F., while the emulsifying 
type will smoke at about 265° F. 

¥ s¥ 

Question—What are the percentages 
of the various sugars found in honey?— 
O. M., Maryland. 

Answer.—Honey will contain about 2% 
sucrose (cane sugar), 40% levulose (fruit 
sugar) and about 34% dextrose (grape 
sugar). 

¥ ¥ 

Question—I make my own _ baking 
powder, using a mixture of 4 lbs soda 
bicarbonate and 9 Ibs of cream of tartar 
and 3 lbs cornstarch. Are these the cor- 
rect proportions to use?—S. H., Minne- 
sota. 

Answer.—The leavening you are mak- 
ing would be quite a bit on the acid side. 
We would suggest that you reduce the 
cream of tartar to 8 lbs and increase 
the cornstarch to 4 lbs for better all 
around results. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Can you tell me how many 
calories will be found in pound cake as 
compared to white bread?—K. R., Lou- 
isiana. 

Answer.—A pound of pound cake will 
contain about 1,985 calories, while a 
pound of white bread will contain about 
1,185. These figures are given by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Foods and 
Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—Is there any other ingredi- 
ent than cornstarch that can be used 
in powdered sugar to decrease the tend- 
ency for it to lump?—W. F., California. 

Answer.—Usually 3% cornstarch is 
used in powdered sugar to prevent lump- 
ing. This is sometimes replaced by using 
1% tricalcium phosphate. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—At what temperature should 
salt-rising bread be proofed?—L. P, 
North Dakota. 

Answer.—Salt-rising bread is usually 
proofed at about 100 to 115° F. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—What is meant by kettle- 
rendered lard?—M. T., Iowa. 

Answer—tIn making kettle-rendered 
lard, leaf fat or leaf fat and back fat 
mixed in various amounts are hashed 
into an open steam-jacketed kettle and 
the fat is cooked out of the cracklings. 
The moisture is driven from the fat at 
the same time. The rendering tem- 
perature runs from 230 to 250° F. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In using buttermilk iD 
bread as a “rope” preventative, which 
type of buttermilk will be the best to 
use, powdered or liquid?—R. E., Illinois. 

Answer——As the acidity content of 
the powdered buttermilk is standardized, 
we feel that the best results will be 
obtained by using this type. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Please give me the possible 
causes for our fruit cakes being crumbly 
—M. T., Indiana. 

Answer.—The following are some o 
the possible causes for your trouble: (1) 
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flour too weak; (2) fruit not soaked; 
(3) lack of hygroscopic ingredients in 
the mix; (4) too much shortening used; 
(5) batter overcreamed; (6) batter too 
warm; (7) too much sugar in the formu- 
la; (8) a low egg content; (9) too much 
leavening used; (10) dough not mixed 
enough. 
¥ ¥ 

Question—Can you give me a simple 
formula for making invert syrup?—A. 
T., Tennessee. 

Answer.—Boil to 226° F. 100 lbs 
granulated sugar, 33 lbs water. . Add 
2 oz tartaric acid dissolved in about 10 
oz water. Allow the mixture to simmer 
for about 80 minutes. It should then 
be cooled as rapidly as possible. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—We are having difficulty 
with the crust of our white bread crack- 
ing while it is cooling. How can we 
prevent this?—W. C., Maine. 

Answer.—This condition is undoubted- 
ly due to cooling the bread too fast. Do 
not place the bread in a draft or allow 
it to cool too rapidly by placing it in 
a cold room. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—In the marshmallow made 
by biscuit and cracker bakers, what per- 
centage gelatin is used in the formula? 
—\V. I, Colorado. 

Answer—In checking a number of 
formulas, we find that approximately 2% 
of the total formula is gelatin. A 
180-200 Bloom gelometer test gelatin is 
recommended. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—What is meant by “super- 
heated milk” that we find being used 
by some bakers for their bread and rolls? 
—J. R., Minnesota. 

Answer—The term “superheated milk” 
usually refers to evaporated milk that 
has been subjected to heating under 
vacuum at a temperature of 180 to 185° 
F. It is felt by some that the baking 
quality of this milk is improved due to 
changes in the chemistry of the milk and 
due to eliminating certain bacteria which 
are harmful to the baking quality. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—The bottom crust of our 
pies is quite light in color. We know 
that we are using the proper baking 
temperature and we are wondering if you 
can suggest anything that will improve 
the color.—U. N., Ohio. 

Answer—We would like to suggest 
that you sift together 1 Ib milk solids 
(low fat) and 5 lbs of flour. Use this 
for dusting flour when rolling out the 
crust. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—When mixing our bread 
doughs, the dough mixer does not break 
up the sponge first with water before 
adding the flour. Do you believe this 
to he a good procedure?—C. E., Illinois. 

Answer.—It is the general opinion that 
the best results are obtained by break- 
ing up the sponge with water first before 
adding the flour. However, we have 
Seen excellent bread produced where this 
procedure was not used. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Our bread does not toast 
as well as that made by our competitor. 
How can we improve the toasting qual- 
ity?—F. N., Iowa. 

_ Answer.—Proper fermentation time is 
important. In order to produce a good 
toasting loaf, it should contain a good 
Percentage of caramelizable sugar. We 
would suggest that you use about 5-6% 
Sugar, 6% milk- solids, and from 1 to 
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142% malt in your doughs. Some bak- 
ers will use as high as 8% milk solids 
and sugar to obtain good toasting qual- 
ity. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Our peach pies taste rather 
flat. What can we add to our peaches 
to give them a better flavor?—E. B., 
Minnesota. 

Answer—tThe addition of a_ small 
amount of citric acid or orange juice 
will improve the flavor. Sometimes some 
crushed apricots are added to improve 
both the flavor and color. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Our French doughnuts con- 
tain a small amount of ammonia. We 
understand that the ammonia will darken 
the frying fat. What can we use to re- 
place this ammonia?—N. W., Michigan. 

Answer.—Good results will be ob- 
tained by replacing the ammonia with 
baking powder. About two and a half 
times more baking powder than am- 
monia should be used. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—We proof our rye bread 
between folds in canvas cloths. Could we 
use proofing peels with good results?— 
J. B., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—Proofing peels work very sat- 
isfactorily. Their use will reduce labor 
cost as they decrease handling. The 
loaves should be spaced far enough apart 
so that they will not crack during bak- 
ing. 

¥ ¥ 

Question —Our baking powder biscuits 
are very pale in color and lack volume. 
What would cause this?—R. L., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Answer.—This condition is usually due 
to baking them at too low a temperature. 
They should be baked in a hot oven, 
about 425 to 440° F. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—About what is the maxi- 
mum amount of glycerine to use in white 
cakes?—L. F., Indiana. 

Answer.—The maximum amount of gly- 
cerine recommended in white cakes is 5% 
based on the weight of the sugar. If 
more is used, the volume is somewhat 
smaller and the inside of the cakes are 
apt to have a light brown cast near the 
crust. 

v ¥ 

Question.—What type of flour will pro- 
duce the best results in making twist 
bread?—G. R., Louisiana. 

Answer.—The general opinion is that 
flours of the lower protein type having 
good baking characteristics should be 
used. Flours generally used for round 
top bread seem to produce increased 
toughness in the crust and crumb which 
is objectionable. 

¥ ¥ 


Question —How can we tell cane and 
beet sugar apart?—P. V., South Dakota. 
Answer.—Cane and beet sugar are 
identical in composition. There is no 
practical or chemical test that will show 
any difference. 
¥ ¥ 


Question—How long are sponges and 
doughs for soda crackers fermented? 
How much yeast is used?—J. J.. New 
Jersey. 

Answer.—The sponge is usually fer- 
mented somewhere in the neighborhood of 
18 hours. The dough is fermented for 
about four or five hours. The yeast 
content will run from .15 to .2% based 
on the total flour content of the sponge 
and dough. 





“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














Carlots or L. C. L. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


Est. 1852 500 Bbis. Daily 
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RCHANT MILLER 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


# 


y gee 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





Calcium in Bread 

















HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
beings are to be used as experimental 
rabbits.” 

Dr. J. M. Hamill, another expert on 
the subject, says that whatever the cal- 
cium requirements of the body may be, 
it is obvious that bread is an unsuitable 
vehicle for the administration of calcium. 
Bread is consumed mainly to meet the 
energy requirements of the body, so 
that a man doing hard work would con- 
sume much more than a child and his 
calcium intake would be proportionately 
greater, the complete converse of what 
is desirable. In his opinion to compel 
the whole population to consume cal- 
cium in proportion to its energy needs 
and not in accordance with its calcium 
requirements is an affront both to ration- 
al freedom and to physiology.” 

In defense of their recommendation, 
Professor Edward Mellanby, of the Med- 
ical Research Council, says that the 
average person eats five sevenths of a 
pound of bread daily, in which the extra 
calcium will be approximately 0.13 grams 
—the amount contained in about a sixth 
of a pint of milk. He, therefore, con- 
siders it absurd for Dr. Harris to affirm 
that this could injure the kidneys or 
blood vessels, especially in view of adult 
milk restrictions. He also answers Dr. 
Hamill’s claim by saying that the amount 
of calcium to be added to flour was cal- 
culated for adults. Also, he affirmed, 
few matters of practical nutrition have 
received greater attention from the Medi- 
cal Research Council than that of adding 
calcium to bread. 

In Parliament a member asked Major 
Lloyd George, the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Minister of Food, whether 
this calcium addition was not a new 
fad on the part of a few scientific ad- 
visors and whether it was not against 
the experience of most experienced gen- 
eral practitioners (doctors). He added, 
“Why should every man, woman and 
child have forced on him calcium which 
is likely to be injurious?” The reply he 
received was as follows: ‘That, of course, 
is a matter of opinion. We are advised 
that it is essential to increase the intake 
of calcium, and it is not the advice of 
faddists but of eminent medical men. 
The decision was made in consultation 
with my right honorable friend, the Min- 
ister of Health.” 

No definite date has been named for 
the introduction of the scheme, but when 
its adoption was announced Lord Wool- 
ton said it would be gradual—district 
by district—evidently just as soon as 
the necessary machinery can be installed 
in the mills. 
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NUTRITION CONFERENCE 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 
foods and nutrition department of Wheat 
Flour Institute, attended a district nu- 
trition conference sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Nutrition Committee at Wausau 
May 15. This is one of four institutes 
which the state committee plans to hold 

in various sections of Wisconsin. 
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NEW A & P MARKET 
BattimorE, Mp.—Another new super 
market has been opened by the A. & P. 
at 8820 South Hanover Street, Balti- 
more, in the Brooklyn section, a large 
territory which is growing steadily. 
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YOUR SPECIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
CAN BE A MONEY MAKER 


RACTICALLY every retail bake- 

shop has a special order department, 
whether they call it that or not, for 
the average retail baker is eager to pick 
up whatever special business he can 
whenever he can. A successful special 
order department can be a money-maker 
and build up the reputation of the bak- 
ery shop to such a degree that people 
will come from far and wide to give 
their special orders. 

Most special order departments are left 
to run themselves. The customer comes 
into the store and gives the order. Over 
a period of time you can build up a 
good business by this old-fashioned 
method, but why not go after such 
business? Here are some suggestions 
that you might use in getting this extra 
business. 

You should make a list of the church- 
es in your neighborhood and visit the 
authorities in charge of them. Weddings, 
christenings and confirmations all mean 
cakes. What you want to know is the 
names of the people concerned, their 
addresses and the dates of the occur- 
rences. To get this information you might 
work out a simple and polite form let- 
ter to send these people. If some 
of them happen to be your regular cus- 
tomers, mention to them that you can 
bake them a cake for the special event. 
And chances are that you will get an 
order. 

Find out where the official records are 
kept in your town; you may be able to 
discover there the birthdays of the chil- 
dren of your customers. A_ birthday 
party for a child is not worthy of the 
name unless it includes a large birthday 
cake with icing and candles. 

The stationer sells greeting cards of 
all types, and he can give you some use- 
ful tips about the people in the neigh- 
borhood. You might find out through 
him that Mrs. Jones is going to have a 
golden wedding, that Mrs. Smith’s 
daughter is engaged, that Tommy will 
be 12 years of age, and that Mrs. Doe 
will soon be home from the hospital. 

Keep a complete record of every 
transaction, with name, address, type 
of cake or cakes sold, and type of af- 
fair or party given. A year later you 
may be able to get a repeat order. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Black will be surprised when 
you mention the fact to her that in 
three weeks’ time her daughter, Mary, 
will be nine years of age. But it might 
result in a party for the child—and an 
order for you. 

If you live in a small town, with its 
usual weekly and daily newspapers, 
watch the notices of births and wed- 
dings. Keep these in a file, and remem- 
ber that the passage of one year may 
mean a celebration. Even in many large 
sized towns you will find a local news- 
paper which depends for its existence 
upon the fact that it handles the news 
of a particular neighborhood. 

Many fraternal issue 
bulletins, magazines or mimeographed 
notice sheets. For a nominal amount 
you can usually insert an advertisement 
about your special order department 
there. The neighborhood doctors will 
tip you off about new babies; and, of 
Course, new babies mean cakes. 

You must .also study carefully the 


organizations 


- 


different events which call for possible 
special orders. In addition to birthdays, 
graduation parties, sweet 16 parties, 
what else? Easter, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas. Perhaps there are special feast 
days celebrated by the people in your 
neighborhood. Check up on it. 

Who handles the ice cream in your 
neighborhood and in your town? You 
may be able to work out an arrange- 
ment with the distributor of ice cream 
so that he will take orders for you for 
your special order department. After 
all, he gets orders for ice cream and 
ices for many special affairs, and cake 
and ice cream go together. 

Visit your local school and talk with 
the person who is in charge of food 
purchases. You should be able to get 
orders for cookies and cakes whenever 
parties are given by the students. It 
may be worth while to insert an adver- 
tisement in the school newspaper or the 
senior class year book. 

Find out what kinds of clubs are in 
the neighborhood. They may range all 
the way from Boy Scouts to the 
Woman’s Literary Discussion Club. Just 
remember that all these clubs have out- 
ings and affairs of different kinds and 
that means possible orders for your 
special order department. 

In your neighborhood there may be 
special halls which are available for 
different kinds of affairs. Get in touch 
with the people who run these halls. 
Even if they have agreements with ca- 
terers, you still may be able to get the 
orders for cakes. 

And here is the final suggestion. Al- 
ways remember that every customer who 
enters your bakeshop is a_ potential 
customer for your special order depart- 
ment. It may be worth while to print 
a booklet with illustrations and _ prices. 
The customer could examine the book- 
let at his leisure and decide upon Birth- 
day cake, No. 6, price $5.00. On a tear- 
out slip attached to the booklet, the 
customer could write his name, address, 
the type of cake wanted, greetings to 
be put on the cake and the order date. 
The slip could then be given you or 
one of your salespeople at any time. 
You might also use a carefully-worded 
sign reading somewhat as follows: 

“May we assist you in deciding upon 

a cake 

For that Special Event. We are en- 

tirely at your service.” 

So if you want, not the ordinary spe- 
cial order department, but one that is 
a money-maker, you will have to work 
and you will have to use ingenuity. But 
if you do a good job, you will be paid 
big dividends in cash and reputation, 
and what more could you ask? 
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Named Buckwheat Queen 


Miss Betty Boyles, a junior at the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School, has 
been chosen Buckwheat Queen and will 
be duly crowned at the fifth annual 
Buckwheat Festival to be held at King- 
wood, W. Va., in September. The fes- 
tival draws thousands of persons from 
the tristate area. The affair includes a 
display of buckwheat and the selection 
of the Buckwheat King. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 
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VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 
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man or a Pop-Eye without benefit 

of spinach, why not take a leaf 
out of an old cookery book and try 
a “Spinach Tart.” Said leaf, to be more 
explicit, to be taken from “A Proper 
Newe Booke of Cookerye” which Queen 
Elizabeth’s Archbishop of Canterbury 


I F little Tommy wants to be a Super- 
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VEGETABLE VITAMINS BAKED IN A PIE 


By JEANNE O. POTTER 


painstakingly wrote down and left to 
Corpus Christi College. 

It probably was an old recipe even 
then, and it must also be remembered 
that spinach was spinach in those days, 
grown in hothouses, highly prized, one 
of the comparatively few vegetables 
upon which the cook could exert his 


energies and ingenuities. Some of those 
then common are unknown today, but 
such as they had were as highly re- 
garded as the more plentiful fruits. The 
Elizabethans, and before Elizabeth, ate 
much bread and consumed large quan- 
tities of raisins, prunes, figs, dates, 
almonds and currants. In fact, they 
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Quality Assurance. 
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had to get their vegetable vitamins in 
fruit form. 

And here is how they would have 
tempted Tommy with a “Spinage Tarte.” 
“Take the spinage and perboyle it until 
tender, then take it up and wrynge oute 
the water clean (dry) and chop it very 
small. Then set it upon the fire with 
swete butter in a frying pan and season 
it and set it in a platter to cool. Then 
fill your tarte and so bake it.” 

Probably the seasonings were merely 
salt and pepper—almost certainly pep- 
per—but with their addiction to spices 
of all kinds it is quite possible they 
added nutmeg or cinnamon, perhaps a 
sprig of mint. However, it might not be 
wise to try these out on Tommy. 

Then there was the bean tart. To 
make a “Tarte of Beans” you are told 
to “take beanes and boil them tender in 
clear water, then break them in a mor- 
tar and strayne them with the yolkes 
of four egges, curd made of milk, then 
season it up with sugar and half a 
dysche (cup) of butter and a little 
sinemone and bake it.” 

The “Cabbage-Lettuce Pye” was real- 
ly something. “Take some of the larg- 
est and hardest cabbage-lettuce you can 
find; boil them in salt water until they 
are tender; then lay them in a colander 
to drain and dry; then have your paste 
laid in your pattipan ready, and lay 
butter on the bottom; then lay your 
lettuce and some artichoke bottoms and 
some large pieces of marrow and the 
yolkes of eight hard cooked egges and 
some scalded sorrel; bake it and when 
it comes out of the oven cut open the 
lid and pour in a caudle made of white- 
wine and sugar thickened with egyes; 
so serve it hot.” 

It may sound fantastic to suggest a 
“Parsnip Pie.” It just doesn’t seem to 
have pie-appeal. Yet we are told that 
Joseph Cooper, cook to Charles I, made 
an excellent pie of skerrits or water 
parsnips. Although these have disap- 
peared, as such, from our own vegetable 
lists, Mr. Cooper did well by them for 
his king. He boiled the skerrits, dipped 
them in yolks of eggs, then mixed them 
with boiled chestnuts and hard-boiled 
eggs, flavoring the whole with bits of 
butter, lemon, cinnamon and nutmeg 

Also, tarts were made of borage flow- 
ers, marigolds, primroses, cowslips, vi0- 
lets and roses. Platinus, writing early 
in the Christian era, is authority for the 
statement that in his time they were 
made of radishes, cherries, dates, quinces, 
gourds, elderberry blossoms, rice, «at- 
meal, millet, -chestnuts, rose, and other 
flowers. If speculation be permissi!le, 
it may be the flowers were used as 4 
flavoring agent rather than as any part 
of the tart. 

The English method of making was 
to parboil the flowers or leaves until 
tender, then “strayne them with the 
yolkes of four egges and swete curds, 
or els take four apples and perboyle 
withal and strayne them with swete 
butter and a little mace and so bake it.” 

Although strawberry shortcake had 
not yet made its bow, a strawberry tart 
was popular and might be worth 4 
trial. The berries were run through 4 
sieve or colander, with the yolks of 
four eggs and a little white bread 
grated, then seasoned with sugar and 
sweet butter. 

Making a tart of damsons was some- 
what different. The fruit was parboiled 
in either claret or red wine. Then “put 
thereto a dozen pears or else whyte 
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TOPPER 


IF you want a flour that you 








can bake straight, we suggest 
For both quality and economy 


—TOPPER 


If you want a flour to tone 
down a rougher flour or to 
4i 4i 4i 4i 
carry alesscostly stuffer 
flour, we again suggest 


—TOPPER 
Peace Time Quality 


for War Time Economy 
If you have had some trying 
experiences either with quality 
or performance,— including 
cost and baking value,—with 
other flours, we for the third 
time and with great confidence 


— —TOPPER 
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bread to make them stiff withal, then 
draw them up with the yolkes of syx 
egges and swete butter and so bake.” 
A cherry tart was made in the same 
manner, but leaving out the pears. 
When the colonists came to America, 
bringing with them their elaborate 
recipes for pies and tarts, they found 
few available materials except the pro- 
lific pumpkin and its first cousin, the 
What they 
accomplished with the pumpkin is Amer- 


equally ubiquitous squash. 


ican culinary history, but they did very 
well with the squash also, and with the 
somewhat later yam. 

For a Cape Cod Squash Pie, a cup 
of cooked squash was mixed with three 
eggs, a cup of sugar, and a cup of 
heavy cream, and made with one crust. 
Cranberries, too, were utilized, either 
alone or in combination with apples. 
Perhaps they argued that as pumpkin 
and apples made a good combination, 
cranberries and apples should be. 

But to make a Boston Cranberry Pie 
we are told to: Take two tablespoons 
of cornstarch, one and a fourth cups 
of hot water, one cup of sugar, one 
fourth teaspoon of salt, one cup of seed- 
ed raisins, and one tablespoon of flour. 
Cornstarch, flour and sugar were com- 
bined and added gradually to the cooked 
cranberries. 

If Plymouth cooks were proud of 
their pumpkin pies, Pennsylvania Dutch 
housewives were equally proud of their 
potato custards. For these they took a 
medium-sized potato boiled and mashed, 
and added one large tablespoon of but- 
ter and half a cup of sugar, the whole 
then stirred to a creamy consistency. 
When cool the yolks of two eggs were 
added and the juice and grated rind of 
half a lemon, with the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs last. The pie was 
made with one crust. 

From “The Accomplished Cook,” pop- 
ular about 1700, is taken this recipe for 
“A Secret Pye.” Why secret is not 
explained, but if it dated from half a 
century earlier, when the potato was 
very, very tabu, that may be the “ 
cret.” But it instructs us as follows: 
Blanch and boil your potatoes, season 
with nutmeg, cinnamon and pepper, mix 
with eringo root, dates, lemon, and whole 
mace. Spread this mixture over the bot- 
tom crust, then lay on another of but- 
ter, sugar and grape verjuice, and add 
the top crust. When baked ice with 
rosewater and sugar. 

Another, not a _ vegetable pie, but 
Pennsylvania Dutch in origin, was the 
“Rosina, or Funeral Pye.” It was made 
with one cup of raisins, two cups of 
water, one half cup of sugar, four table- 
spoons of flour, one egg, beaten, juice 
of one lemon, two tablespoons of grated 
lemon rind, and a teaspoon of salt. The 
raisins were soaked three hours in the 
water, the other ingredients then added 
and the whole cooked to fill one crust. 
The top was very fancy, with a lattice 
of pastry strips, and it probably was 
an accompaniment to the “funeral baked 
meats.” 

In connection with these pies, which 
may truthfully claim an all-American 
origin, it may be noted that with the 
advent of the pie came a demand for 
pie plates in which to bake them. Thus 
was developed a new form of utensil 
apparently then unknown in any other 
part of the country than among the 
Dutch of eastern Pennsylvania. 

The original form was a hollowed cir- 
cular disk, notched around the edge, an 
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unbroken curve, lacking the flattened 
base or the projecting rim, according 
to Henry C. Mercer in his “Tools of the 
Nation Maker.” The shape, it was de- 
clared, was unsuited for any other use 
than that for which it was designed, and 
the fruit pie plate was not found either 
in England or on the continent. 

Among the earliest clay utensils of the 
Pennsylvania 
plate was not found, but toward the close 
of the Eighteenth Century it came into 


xermans the typical pie 


general use. The oldest examples of 
these are dated 1785, and it is hardly 
likely they were made earlier than that 
date. 

Before signing off on the subject of 
vegetable pies, and as a pattern show- 
ing the length to which our English an- 
cestors could go in combining fruit, nuts, 
vegetables, meat, herbs and spices, in 
one enormous concoction, let us cite the 
Lumber Pye, probably Seventeenth Cen- 
tury cookery. “Take a pound and a half 
of Veal, parboil it, and when ’tis cold 
chop it very small with two pounds of 
beef suet, and some candied orange peel, 
some sweet herbs, as thyme, sweet mar- 
joram, and a handful of spinage; mince 
the herbs small before you put them to 
the other, so chop all together, and a 
pippin or two; then add a handful or two 
of grated bread, a pound and a half 
of currants, washed and dried; some 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a little salt, 
sugar, and sack; and put to all these 
as many yolks of egges, and whites of 
two as will make it a moist fore’d-meat; 
work it with your hands into a body and 

_make it into balls as hig as a turkey’s 
egg; then having your coffyn (crust) 
made, put in your balls. Take the mar- 
row out of three or four bones as whole 
as you can; let your marrow lie in a little 
cold water to take out the blood and 
splinters; then dry it and dip it in yolks 
of eggs, season with a little salt and 
nutmeg grated, and grated bread; lay 
it on and between your forc’d-meat balls, 
and over that sliced citron, candied or- 
ange and lemon, eryngo roots, and pre- 
served barberries; then lay on sliced 
lemon and thin slices of butter over all; 
then lyd your pye and bake it; and when 
‘tis drawn have in readiness-a caudle 
made of white-wine and sugar thick- 
ened with butter and eggs, and pour 
it hot into your pye.” 

It was one pie, at least, properly 
named. It had everything. 





Blackout Paint 











(Continued from page 40.) 
check on the temperature of the test 
window, a thermometer was also attached 
to the room side of another window, 
left vnpainted, located adjacent to the 
test window. The temperature ranges 
were as follows: 


- Black Unpainted 
Time— painted glass glass 
ES a 52° F 52° F. 
BO BM Sci sis se 118° F 86° F. 
2:45 Bem S266 6s.0d0 6 93° F. 72° F. 
Spent: 72° F. 63° F. 


The test was made in Washington, D. 
C., on Dec. 22, 1941, on a clear cold day 
when the outdoor temperature was about 
37° F. No breakage of glass resulted. 

As a result of this test and of several 
others in which heat from infra-red lamps 
was used, it was concluded that window 
Panes of the usual sizes are not likely 
to crack if painted with blackout paint. 
It is realized, of course, that large lights 
of glass in store windows and factories 


- 





may not be immune. Also the records 
of breakage kept by large insurance 
companies indicate that breakage of 
glass may occur when only a portion of 
the surface is painted, thus setting up 
unequal strains in the painted and clear 
areas, 

For those who desire complete infor- 
mation on blackouts, there is available 
2 booklet prepared by the War Depart- 
ment with the co-operation of other fed- 
eral agencies. This booklet, titled “Black- 
outs,” may be obtained from the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C.—Dutch Boy Painter. 
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Refrigeration 











(Continued from page 22.) 

waters soda ash in small amounts will 
suffice for alkalinity. Phosphates, chro- 
mates, and other treatments are used 
also. If the water is highly scale form- 
ing it may be necessary to add some 
phosphate treatment in addition to the 
soda ash. A simple soap test ought to be 
made frequently to check the water for 
hardness. 

It is obviously poor practice to permit 
condensers to become scaled or plugged 
to the point where the cleaning is both 
costly and time consuming. Surfaces 
should be examined with regular fre- 
quency, and a constant check ought to be 
kept on head pressure. Regular cleaning 
is better practice than the continuance 
of the condenser in service until a pro- 
longed outage becomes necessary for 
cleaning. When scale and sludge can- 
not be removed easily through ordinary 
means, such as brushing, a very effective 
method is found in the use of chemical 
cleaning. In chemical cleaning scale dis- 
solving acids are used for the removal 
of deposits in condensers and other heat 
transfer vessels. The acid is treated with 
an inhibitor to prevent metal attack, and 
water is added in the ratio of one of 
acid to five of water; the mixture is 
heated to about 140 degrees and recir- 
culated through the apparatus for a pe- 
riod of one half hour. The washing so- 
lution is then drained to the sewer and 
the apparatus is washed with clean water. 
For those who are not familiar with 
chemical cleaning it is best to obtain the 
advice of a chemist who is experienced 
in this kind of work. Chemical cleaning 
in all classes of industry is becoming 
quite popular because of the short time 
required, its simplicity, and low cost. 

Far too little attention is paid to in- 
sulation and its upkeep and_ repair. 
Without a doubt high grade cork insula- 
tion of the kind used for refrigeration 
work will become more difficult to obtain. 
There are a number of substitute ma- 
terials that may be used for replace- 
ments, but it is wise to protect existing 
material and make repairs as soon as the 
necessity arises. Good insulating material 
will permit removal for piping repairs 
or inspection. Leaks of any kind should 
not be permitted to soak insulation. 
Wherever insulation must be installed it 
is advisable to properly cover and paint 
for protection. Wherever cold fluids 
flow it is necessary to provide sufficient 
insulating material to prevent heat waste. 
Minor repairs should be made with plas- 
tic if the application of blocks appears 
impractical; the important factor is that 
good insulating saves dollars and con- 
serves the refrigerating equipment by 
keeping loads at normal. When moisture 


ANNON “U)ALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading “Parents 
VANITY FAIR} 
TELEPHONE _ \Maboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 











a4 * A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ent. Milled under Laborator a 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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At The Center Of 


Major Attactons 


A distinctive hotel—located in 


the heart of New York's finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City's social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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gets between insulation and ducts, cor- 
rosion often begins. It is well to see 
that insulation is kept dry at all times. 

Welded repairs are recommended when 
piping must be replaced. Welding re- 
moves the necessity for flanges and other 
types of joints that often produce leaks. 
Piping should be inspected regularly for 
leakage of refrigerant, water, and brine. 
The standard Halide Gas Leak Detector 
is used to find freon leaks by simply 
passing the torch in the vicinity of pos- 
for tracing ammonia Jeaks 
The elimina- 
tion of joints in refrigerating system 


sible leaks; 
sulphur sticks are used. 


piping will contribute greatly to the re- 
duction of leakage. There are laws in 
most states governing the use of welding 
for repairs on pressure vessels and pres- 
sure piping. In general it is best to con- 
sult state, local, or insurance authorities 
before welding is attempted. 

Sound maintenance dictates that ma- 
chines should be overhauled at least 
once a year if the operating conditions 
are of the type that require constant 
heavy loads, Parts wear out and con- 
tinuous service requires machines to be 
A partly dis- 
mantled inspection should be made at 


kept in good condition. 


least once a year; at such inspections 
valves, bearings, and lubricating systems 
should be examined. Badly worn valves 
seriously affect operation and it is im- 
portant that they be ground frequently. 
At least once a year oil sumps and bear- 
ings should be cleaned and worn parts 
should be renewed by babbiting or re- 
placement. About once in three years a 
fully dismantled inspection should be 
made on hard-worked machines. The 
effects of stressing of parts may develop 
cracks which will result in ultimate fail- 
ure. When full dismantling is done, rods 
should be removed, wear of cylinders 
should be checked, and rings should be 
replaced if found to be worn. 
Accessibility of apparatus and good 
lighting encourages thorough inspections. 
Neglected machines or systems are bound 
to develop trouble if the neglect is con- 
indefinitely. 
can only be obtained where good main- 


tinued Good performance 

In these times it 
not only is good business to keep equip- 
ment in good condition but it is also 
good patriotism. The existing plants in 
the baking industry must be kept in the 
best possible condition if the industry is 
to contribute its share in the ultimate 
victory that must be won. Maintenance 
of machinery is a “must” 
program. 


tenance is practiced. 


in the victory 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakery Pushes Cookie 


Jars and Boxes 

Neuman’s Bakery, 3549 Broadway, 
Chicago, uses one of its big display 
windows to show a miscellaneous array 
of attractive gift boxes to be filled with 
cookies, suggested by the large array 
of cookies of every shape and size and 
color, also in display. 

The boxes are decorative enough so 
a hostess may set one in the center of 
the table, to take the place of flowers. 
With the cover removed, they lend 
unique attraction to the table, and the 
cookies are handy, ready to serve, either 
with or without ice cream or other des- 
sert, or a hot or cold drink. 

Later boxes may be used as “sewing 
baskets.” Made of tin-like material, 
they are firm and durable. In their 
decorative coloring, they may be kept 
in the living room, for handy access. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Flour Specialists fcc hour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
end snail 6 cope of Goo BOGS List of Fader Bailie te aso. 


Name 





Address 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year....__._$2.00 
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CANADIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
TO ENGLAND TO CONTINUE 


Lonpon, Ene.—Recently, in Parlia- 
ment, Sir Ernest Graham-Little, the 
member for London University and the 
arch-advocate of wheatmeal bread of 
85% or even 100% extraction, asked 
Major Lloyd George, the parliamentary 
secretary to the Minister of Food, why 
he considered it necessary, notwithstand- 
ing the present shipping stringency, to 
continue the import of Canadian white 
flour. He also asked for information 
on the extraction of imported Canadian 
flour, whether it had any vitamin addi- 
tion and if it were bleached before ex- 
port; further, whether it is intended to 
use this flour as part of the 25% addi- 
tion of white flour allowed by the Min- 
istry of Food in the preparation of the 
national wheatmeal loaf. 

Major Lloyd George replied as follows: 
“In order to maintain a security stock 
of flour in this country in the form 
which will involve the minimum amount 
of turning over, it has been decided to 
continue the importation of a propor- 
tion of our breadstuffs requirements in 
the form of Canadian white flour. ‘This 
flour is similar in quality to the national 
straight run grade of home milled flour, 
which was of 75% extraction. The Cana- 
dian flour will be fortified with vitamin 
B, With regard to bleaching, I would 
refer my honorable friend to the an- 
swer I gave him on Jan. 27 last, to 
which I have nothing to add. The 25% 
white flour at present permitted in the 
preparation of national bread is a tem- 
porary expedient to secure the best 
utilization of our existing white flour 
stocks. Whether any of the Canadian 
flour now being imported will be used 
in this way will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances existing at the time when 
it becomes necessary to turn this stock 
over.” 

The idea entertained in some quarters 
that the turnover of the security stocks 
would provide enough white flour to con- 
tinue indefinitely its admixture to the ex- 
tent of 25% with national wheatmeal 
flour, is not held by the majority of flour 
importers and traders. They think the 
guillotine will be applied to white four 
as soon as present supplies are exhausted. 
From the above statement made by 
Major Lloyd George this opinion seems 
to be correct and that shortly British 
bread will be made entirely from national 
wheatmeal flour, with possibly an occa- 
sional distribution of white flour w/ien 
the security stocks are turned over. 

The information as to the bleaching of 
Canadian flour which Major Lloyd 
George said he had given his honorable 
friend on a previous occasion, was as 
follows: 

“The only substance added to Cana- 
dian flour before export, under inst ruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Food, is 
aneurin (synthetic vitamin B,), wich 
is added to bring the B, content tv 4 
figure similar to fortified flour produced 
in this country. It is understood the 
position in regard to chemical improv- 
ers and bleachers in Canadian and other 
imported flour is similar to that of flour 
milled in the United Kingdom, but n° 
information is available as to the pro- 
portion of any added ingredient in in- 
dividual consignments. Imported fiour 
is not chemically bleached after arrival 
in this country.” 
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TRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDom 


FL rit 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 













. - 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


THE DENVER ALFALFA egw old & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merch 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Summer Salt Loss 
Dangerous 


The hot season is ahead—the season 
when workers suffer hot 
down. 


weather let 
Until recently, a baffling 
of disability among employees has been 


cause 


heat sickness or heat cramps, particu- 
larly prevalent among workers engaged 
in hot, heavy work. In its milder forms, 
heat sickness is very often not recognized 
as such, showing up as a loss of energy, 
increased fatigue, or a general let down 
in productive output. 

Loss of salt from the body, through 
excessive sweating, is at the bottom of 
the trouble. Every body cell, the blood 
stream, the spinal cord, the brain, must 
contain a certain amount of water if 
the proper chemical balance is to be 
maintained. Unless salt is present in 
proper quantities, the various parts of 
the body cannot hold this water. When 
body salt is lost through excessive sweat- 
ing and not replaced promptly, cells and 
other parts of the body lose water, up- 
setting the delicate chemical balance of 
tissue and body fluid. If the salt loss is 
slight, the first reaction will be a tired, 
uncomfortable, let down feeling. If this 
upset condition is allowed to continue, 
however, actual heat sickness and muscle 
cramps occur, which are quite capable 
of causing death in extreme cases. 

Then, too, salt serves another impor- 
tant function by uniting with undesir- 
able in the 
transforming them to substances which 


chemicals blood stream, 


can be thrown off through the bowels 
and kidneys. 

Even a slight salt loss saps energy 
and slows up muscular co-ordination. 
When this happens, men feel tired and 
uncomfortable, mistakes increase, indi- 
vidual producing capacity goes down; 
and, as strength and efficiency are under- 
mined, men become careless and serious 
accidents can happen easily. 

To prevent these unnoticed, but high- 
ly dangerous cases, salt lost through 
sweating or other bodily functions should 
be replaced at the same time and in the 
Our bodies do 
salt for future 


use. So, we must get a certain amount 


same ratio as the loss. 
not store away extra 
each day. The average person can ob- 
tain the necessary daily quota from salt 
used in seasoning his food, but workers 
engaged in heavy work or long hours 
must have extra salt to compensate for 
the loss through sweating. 

industrial 


physicians that the average worker needs, 


It is generally agreed by 
during the day, one level teaspoon of 
salt for each gallon of water he drinks. 
Since workers in even the hottest jobs 
will rarely drink more than two gal- 
lons of water during an eight-hour day, 
the extra quota required is approximately 
two level teaspoons, approximately 60% 
more than the average diet contains. 
Men not on hot jobs will consume from 
two quarts to a gallon of water during 
the day and need half to a full teaspoon 
of salt, from 10 to 25%, more than the 
salt content of the average diet. 

Various methods are employed to sup- 
ply salt to workers. Some plants add 
the proper percentage of salt to drink- 
ing water systems. This method, while 
entirely satisfactory, involves the in- 
stallation of machinery and some atten- 
tion to insure that the proper amount 
of salt is present in the water. 

The use of salt tablets and tablet 
dispensing machines, placed near drink- 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 


x * 








Factories Conveniently Located 


— - — OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY //TC. 





Coming to Buffalo? 
yOU'LL LIKE THIS FRIENDLY HOTEL 


@ What do you demand in a good hotel? Do you like a 
cordial welcome, well-appointed, home-like rooms, comfort- 
able beds, good food at reasonable prices, a safe place for 
your car? 
Must your hotel be conveniently located to business, 
stores, theaters? 

If those are the things you demand 
in a good hotel, you'll like Hotel 
Lafayette. 

MODERATE RATES 
Single - - - - - - - $2.75 up 
Double - - - - - - 4.50 up 

Special rates for 4 or more. 
Write for Folder N-10 











At LAFAYETTE 


BUFFALO, NY. 


MANAGER 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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@ “as patent 


FLOUR 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD 








“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 


Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





















“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 


is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 


rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 



























ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ing fountains or on water coolers, has 
become increasingly popular. The tab- 
lets contain table salt, compressed under 
pressure to a uniform 10-grain size, 
like an aspirin tablet. They are swal- 
lowed whole with a drink of water. No 
salt taste is noticeable and the tablets 
dissolve within 30 seconds after being 
swallowed. 

Educational posters on bulletin boards 
and near drinking fountains, are used 
to point out to workers the importance 
of replacing salt lost through sweating, 
and encourage them to take salt tablets. 
Eight 10-grain tablets is the equivalent 
of one level teaspoon of salt, which means 
that workers engaged in light to medium 
work will require from 4 to 6 daily; 
workers in medium heavy work from 8 
to 10 tablets, and workers in extra 
heavy, hot work from 12 to 15 tablets 
during an eight-hour day. Salt tablets 
can also be obtained with 70% salt and 
30% dextrose for extra energy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Girls Take Over 
Bakery Routes 


RicumMonp, Va.—The bakery boy has 
gone to war, and the girls are taking 
over. Four young ladies have been em- 
ployed by the General Baking Co. to 
deliver bread to fill vacancies caused by 
men joining the armed forces. 

The girls took the regular sales school 
training usually given male applicants, 
received further instructions from a 
veteran employee, and approximately a 
month ago were sent out in the company’s 
trucks. It also was made sure that they 
were good drivers. 

Customers have been enthusiastic over 
the change. According to Daniel Smith, 
manager of the branch here, some of 
them have reported even better service 
than the men gave. Mr. Smith said he 
expects to add more girls to his staff as 
the men are called to the armed services. 
The company did the same in the last 
war, and it was found successful. 
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Sugar Tieup Reported 


in Eastern States 


New York, N. Y.—With national 
sugar rationing in effect only a short 
time, sugar seems to have already be- 
come a glut on the market. It is re- 
ported that the OPA has notified mid- 
dle and far western beet sugar process- 
ors to cease shipment of their product 
to Atlantic seaboard states. 

The American Crystal Sugar Co. a 
large western processor, has announced 
that “we have been notified by the 
OPA to discontinue shipments east of 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Bristol, Va., line 
but to continue offerings east of Chi- 
cago to and including that line.” 

The government arranged for ship- 
ment of 100,000 tons of beet sugar into 
the seaboard area last spring when the 
shortage developed. This shipment has 
now been halted before a substantial 
amount actually arrived. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———< 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY PARTY 
Covineton, Ky.—Baker Frank Wenz, 
and Harry Jones, International Milling 
Co., were hosts May 16, at the Susanne 
Grill, Newport, Ky., when the Northern 
Kentucky Bakers Club held. its regular 
monthly session. 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO «- U.S.A. 








Mennel 


, 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN oo 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Miuuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Farm Workers 
Increase in Kansas, 
According to Reports 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Reserves of labor 
have been pouring into the farms in a 
surprising fashion, according to federal 
employment officers here, who say that 
more workers are now engaged on the 
farms than a year ago after millions have 
been drawn into war production indus- 
tries and into the armed services. 

The belief is expressed that enough 
workers will be found for the harvest 
in southern Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa, although it is admitted that there 
may be local shortages when the peak 
comes in the midst of harvest. The extra 
workers, so the federal reporters from 
the various farm counties indicate, come 
from sources that usually are untapped. 
Most of them are members of the fam- 
ilies of the farmers. Some of these are 
from the farms themselves and some are 
relatives. Women, children and old men 
who have not been doing farm work are 
supplying the bulk of the labor supply. 

In Kansas the rising tide of farm 
workers is startling. The census of 1940 
reported 188,060 actual farm workers. 
Of this number 39,822 were farm labor- 
ers, that is hired laborers who were paid 
As of May 1, 1942, 
federal reports show that Kansas has 


for their services. 


227,000 working people who actually 
worked on farms in April. Of this num- 
ber 33,000 were employed farm labor- 
ers. The number of paid laborers had 
decreased, but the number of workers, 
by bringing in the resources of the fam- 
ilies, has increased. 

Of course, the census report and the 
federal employment reports may be based 
on different ideas of what constitutes a 
farm worker, but figures for the nation 
as a whole show that 113,000 more per- 
sons were working on farms on May 1 
this year than a year ago. This figure 
has not been broken down by states, but 
everything iridicates that the same con- 
ditions are true in the Southwest wheat 
belt. 

Farmers work longer hours in Kansas 
than in Oklahoma, the report shows. 
While the farm owner in Kansas aver- 
ages 12.1 hours as a working day, the 
Oklahoma farmer averages 12 hours. 
The Kansas hired man works 10.7 hours 
a day, compared with 10.1 hours by the 
Oklahoma farm hired man. 
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Grain to Rubber 
Plan Studied 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An_ informed 
source reported that War Production 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson had ordered 
Surveys on the feasibility of mass pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber from grain 
alcohol. 

Mr. Nelson will hold a conference with- 
in the next few days of persons con- 
cerned with the rubber problem, including 
representatives of the. War and Navy 
departments, the W PB, and Rubber Co- 
ordinator Arthur Newhall, to arrive at 
a decision. 

Midwestern members of Congress have 
asserted that the government has not 
given grain the consideration it merits 
in pushing forward its program of syn- 
thetic rubber made from oil. 

The surveys ordered by Mr. Nelson are 


- 


expected to produce’ answers to two 
vital questions: 

First, whether synthetic rubber can 
be preduced on a mass scale from alcohol 
derived from grain as quickly as has 
been done in small scale laboratory and 
pilot plant tests. Thus far, WPB sources 
indicated, the alcohol process appears 
to be simpler and quicker, but no large 
scale experiments have been made. 

Second, whether the alcohol process 
would require more critically scarce ma- 
terials, especially copper, than can_ be 
spared from other important phases of 
the war effort. 
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Farm Journal Features 
Nutrition in War Effort 


In its May issue, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, temporari- 
ly suspended its usual editorial program 
and devoted the entire contents of the 
magazine to showing the nation’s farm- 
ers America with its sleeves rolled up— 
a united fighting nation in total war. 
Nutrition was among the featured arti- 
cles, under the heading “Trainer—Diet 
Makes Us Fit for the Fight,” which 
tells the story of the co-operative proj- 
ect of the food industry to “Eat Nutri- 
tional Foods” and gives a sympathetic, 
practical discussion of the modern trend 
toward enrichment of foods. The func- 
tions and importance of thiamin and 
niacin are explained, and readers are 
shown how wise buying at the grocery 
store can contribute to family health. 
Enriched flour, bread and other cereal 
products, as well as irradiated milk and 
enriched yeast, are cited as examples of 
products with plus health value. 
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LOWER CEILING PRICES 
FOR WIDE OSNABURGS 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Ceiling prices for 





wide osnaburgs, a type of cotton cloth 
used chiefly for bagging, have been low- 
ered by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson by placing them under the provi- 
sions of revised price schedule No. 35 
(carded gray and colored yarn goods) 
and removing them from maximum price 
regulation No. 118 (cotton products). 

The effect of amendment No. 4 to 
price schedule No. 35 is to bring osna- 
burgs in width of 42 inches and over into 
line with maximum prices for osnaburgs 
less than 42 inches wide. A differential 
of 10% over the narrow goods, which 
represents the customary trade practice, 
is established by the change. The amend- 
ment became effective May 30. 
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EXPORT SUBSIDY DROPPED 
United States government export in- 
demnities on wheat flour to the Philip- 
pine Islands were discontinued May 22. 
Other rates from all United States ports 
to the Americas remain at $1.25. 
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L. G. BLUMENSCHINE NAMED 
TO HEAD HECKER PRODUCTS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Leonard G. Blumen- 
schine on May 28 became president of 
the Hecker Products Corp., as well as 
president of Best Foods, Inc., a position 
he has held since 1935. He was named 
vice president of the Hecker H-O Co., 
Inc., in 1926. 
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‘Sunshine Quality 


il 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 


brighter business, brighter profits 


for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality 


your bread, in true economy. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 


of 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 





EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 

















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


















J. Lloyd Ford 


. another executive committeeman . . 


Just too late for inclusion in our May 
20 gallery of executive committeemen 
of the Millers National Federation came 
(by request) a new photo of J. Lloyd 
Ford, president and general manager of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. He has 
been a director of the federation for 
several years and now steps up to the 
executive committee. Mr. Ford went to 
Oklahoma in 1901 from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and traveled for five years for 
the Acme Milling Co. of Oklahoma City. 
Then he bought a 50-bbI mill at Shawnee 
and incorporated the Shawnee Milling 
Co. with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Through the ensuing years this company 
has continued under its original man- 
agement. It now has a new plant at 


erhonal & 


AT COMPANY MEETING 

William E. Derrick, regional vice presi- 
dent of New York, and W. V. Purcell, 
manager New York Division Bulk 
Products Sales, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., are at the home office in Minneapolis, 
attending a company meeting. 


AT CHICAGO CONVENTION 

E. J. Long, Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., D. H. Wilson, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
George W. Haynes, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., and A. H. Erick- 
son, Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, were in 
Chicago last week attending the biscuit 
and cracker bakers convention. 


BACK FROM VACATION 

. J. B. Ferguson, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, will return this week from a 
vacation, part of which was spent in 
Kansas City, his former home. L. A. 
Mackenroth, general sales manager’ of 
this company, is in the East on a busi- 
ness trip. 


HOME FROM YALE 


Stuart Broeman, Jr., who is a student 
at Yale, is spending 10 days in Atlanta 
with his parents, Stuart Broeman, presi- 
dent of American Bakeries Co., and Mrs. 





Frank T. Herbert 
. . . heads distributors ... 


Shawnee with 1,250 bbls capacity, an- 
other modern mill of 600 bbls at Okeene, 
Okla., and six outside branches, some of 
which manufacture corn meal and dairy 
and poultry feed. Mr. Ford is a past 
president of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation, and long has been actively de- 
voted to the interests of the milling in- 
dustry. He has had time, too, for nu- 
merous important community enterprises 
in his city, his state and in the South- 
west at large. Not the least of his fideli- 
ties is the fact that throughout his milling 
career he has been a constant reader of 
THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER, of which he 
speaks so highly as to cause a slight but 
doubtless not fatal editorial embarrass- 
ment. 


Broeman. Mr. and Mrs, ‘Broeman re- 
cently received a recording of the radio 
program that their son appears on every 
week over the Yale Broadcasting Sta- 
tion. 


FISHING 

W. E. Albright, manager Minneapolis- 
Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, was in north- 
ern Minnesota most of last week on a 
fishing trip, and George L. Faber, Chi- 
cago manager King Midas Flour Mills, 
spent the Memorial Day holiday in a 
similar pursuit. 
TO SEE THEIR SON 

H. Wallace Applegate, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, and Mrs. Applegate, motored 


to Oxford, Ohio, last week end. They 
have a son there, in Miami University. 


ON PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

Carl Allen, special representative Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a visitor on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange during a recent eastern 
business trip. 


HOST TO MILLERS 


S. R. Strisik, New York flour broker, 
head of S. R. Strisik Co., Inc., was host 
last week to several out-of-town millers 
whose accounts he represents: J. Paul 
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P. H. Hoy 


leaves milling business 


Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert 
Co., Chicago, is the new president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. Mr. Johnson has a long record of 
service with the national organization and 
with the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors. He served two terms as 
president of the latter group. 


P. H. Hoy has resigned his position as 
vice president and general sales manager 
of the Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Mr. Hoy 


joined the firm two years ago, having 


to enter a new business field. 


previously been connected with the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, for a 10-year period. He will retain 
his stock interest in the Amber company. 


Smith, president Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, who was in the 
East to attend the graduation of his 
daughter, Frances, from William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., on 
June 8, where she had the additional 
honor of being a Phi Beta Kappa; Ken- 
neth B. Jeffris, secretary and treasurer 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., 
and Lloyd T. Leatherock, assistant gen- 
Milling Co., 


eral manager Kansas 


Wichita. 


MILL CALLERS 


The offices of David Coleman, Inc., 
New York, reported two milling visitors 
last week: Arthur Baker, Flory Milling 
Co., Bangor, Pa., and Floyd Crego, soy 
bean flour department, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Decatur, II. 


PITTSBURGH CALLER 

Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant and Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., spent several days 
in the Pittsburgh district calling on the 


trade with A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. 


IN BROKERAGE 


William J. Sheldon, formerly branch 
salesmanager at Minneapolis for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is starting in 








Dr. E. Clifford Williams 
... gets Walker medal... 





Dr, E. Clifford Williams, vice presi- 
dent and research director of General 
Mills, was awarded the William H. 
Walker medal by the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers for his work 
on the production of synthetic glycerol 
from petroleum. The presentation was 
made to Dr. Williams at Boston for “an 
outstanding contribution to chemical en- 
gineering literature” in the past three 
years. At the time of the work on which 
the award was based, Dr. Williams was 
vice president and director of research, 
Shell Development Co. His laboratory 
also worked on the development of iso- 
octane and other 100-octane fuels and 
their commercial production for aviation 
use, and on the basic raw materials for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


the brokerage business for himself han- 
dling flour’and feed, and is planning to 
cover Minnesota, Wisconsin and Jowa. 


IN CLEVELAND 

Cyrus S. Coup, president Northwes'ern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, drove to 
Cleveland’ to spend Memorial Day with 
his sister. 
CALLING ON TRADE 

J. C. Regier, president Buhler (1 .n- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., spent lust 
week with Milton Buhler, salesman out 
of the Memphis, Tenn., office, calling on 
the trade. 
BUSINESS SLOW 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manier 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, returning from an ex- 
tended trip through central and cast 
central states, said he found business 
generally slow and buyers in no mod 
to expand contracts. 


FLYER GRADUATED 

Lieutenant Robert Marsteller Peek, Jt. 
son of the head of Peek Bros., flour ))r0- 
kerage firm in Little Rock, Ark., was 
graduated May 21 from the Army Air 
Force Advanced Flying School at Mather 
Field, Cal. Lieutenant Peek, who was 
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graduated a few years ago from Wash- 
ington and Lee University, enlisted as 
a private in March, 1941, and was trans- 
ferred from artillery to the air corps 
after he made application. He was asso- 
ciated with his father in the flour busi- 
ness at Little Rock before joining the 
army. 
ON *CHANGE 

D. Worthing, Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass., was on the St. Louis ex- 
change floor last week. 


IN THE ARMY 


Joseph R. Johnston, bakery machinery 
and equipment broker, Atlanta, is now at 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. He is a 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. Mrs. 
Johnson will continue to operate the 
business at 1003 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. 
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WILLIAM C. BAKER 


William C. Baker, known throughout 
the United States as “Bill Baker, the 
Ojai baker,” died at Ventura, Cal., May 
23. Born William C. Kick on May 4, 
1873, in Marburg, Germany, Mr. Baker 
brought wide fame to his vocation and 
to his little home town in the Ojai Val- 
ley. He developed many health foods, 
including bread made from Ventura 
County’s plentiful supply of lima beans, 
and from his shop in Ojai he annually 
sent huge Christmas cakes to Presidents 
Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt. His 
1,000-Ib fruit cake occupied a center 
place in the pure food display at the San 
Francisco Golden Gate Exposition and 
he sent another huge cake to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 


WILLIAM E. KAISER 

William E. Kaiser, 71, retired whole- 
sale baker of East Liverpool, Ohio, died 
there May 14 after a long illness. For 
40 years he was engaged in business in 
East Liverpool, before which time he was 
associated with bakeries in Beaver Falls 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. He was born in 
Haysville, Pa. 


CHARLES M. DAYTON 

Charles M. Dayton, 79, manager of 
the Potomac Milling Co., Keyser, W. Va., 
died at his home following a paralytic 
stroke on May 25. For 27 years he had 
been manager of his company. 


THOMAS CROIL 

Thomas Croil, 78, for 16 years in the 
grain business in Milwaukee until he 
moved to Canada in 1919, died in Sum- 
merland, B. C., after a month’s illness. 
He was a native of Scotland. 


TRE ocala aS EN TN RNC 
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GRANDFIELD, OKLA., COPS 
MARKETING HONOR 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLa.—The first 
load of the current wheat crop was 
marketed in Grandfield, Okla., May 
27, by Hall Burch, who lives in the 
Red River valley. The load was 60 
bus and was placed under a govern- 
ment loan. Thus Grandfield re- 
peated her record of many seasons in 


marketing the first wheat in the na- 
tion, 


—_————— 
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Secretary of Agriculture Outlines 
Food Needs for All-Out War Effort 


New York, N. Y.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard, ad- 
dressing the recent mid-year meeting of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, commented on the scope 
of the 
telling of the huge supplies needed 


governmental food program, 
for domestic consumption of a nation 
on an all-out war program and shipment 
to our allies. He stated that we must 
keep building food reserves for imme- 
diate consumption and post-war needs. 

Mr. Wickard pointed to changes in 
packaging and distribution methods as 
a result of the war, noting the problems 
of labor, shortages of materials, build- 
ing of new plant facilities, packaging 
troubles, tin shortages and the imprac- 
ticability of turning from tin to glass 
because of the necessity of metal caps 
and rubber closures. 

Commenting on the ever normal gran- 
ary program, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture noted that an accumulation of corn 
and wheat had been made in a time of 
plenty to create a surplus for an emer- 
gency. He stated that that emergency 
is now here with the need for meat, milk 
and eggs and that “it is a wonderfully 
fortunate thing that we have the feed 
reserves that will enable us to produce 
these products.” 

Pointing out that on top of all the 
new demands for food there is a “whole 
set of new obstacles to production,” Sec- 
retary Wickard said that “we can’t be 
certain that we won’t run short of some 
particular kinds of food and have to 
make up the lack with other kinds of 
food.” 

A. C. Hoffman, price executive, food 
OPA, _ stated 
increases are 


and products _ section, 
that “where your cost 
clearly intolerable under the recent- 
ly established price ceilings, we will 
not close our minds to some kind 
of an adjustment consistent with main- 
taining March retail prices and distribut- 
ing the hardship equitably among the 
various trade factors. It is not the in- 
tention of the OPA that a seller caught 
in such a position shall be held there 
without relief.” 

With food manufacturers’ costs based 
largely on farm prices, not under price 
control, another statement by Mr. Hoff- 
man was interpreted as most encourag- 
ing and a definite indication of OPA’s 
intention of holding down farm prices. 

He commented that he was aware of 
the interest of the AGMA members in 
the farm price question and commented 
that if the nation has a program for 
inflation control these prices should not 
rise. He further stated that “while 
OPA cannot directly control all those 
costs, it opposes in principle any cost 
increase which would necessitate an up- 
ward revision of price ceilings in order 
to keep any substantial segment of trade 
or industry from being forced to the 
wall.” 

Mr. Hoffman urged co-operation with- 
in the industry and “a conscience in 
dealing with buyers caught in a squeeze” 
for the general good of the industry in 
the long run. 

Other speakers at the session devoted 


to the price ceiling order: Richard Bean, 
chief of food and food products sec- 
tion in New York City; Goeffrey Baker, 
associate price executive, food and food 
products section, OPA; Ralph Bettle- 
heim, acting head, imported foods unit, 
OPA; and Jefferson Burrus, official coun- 
sel of lawyers attached to food section, 
OPA. Harold Rowe, OPA’s director 
of food rationing, heard earlier in the 
meeting, complimented food manufactur- 
ers on their co-operation in making a 
success of sugar rationing. 

Miss Mary Barber, of the Kellog Co., 
food consultant of the War Department, 
at a session devoted to AGMA’s con- 
sumer and public relations activities, 
urged the dissemination of accurate nu- 
trition information to help build con- 
fidence in nationally known products, 
stating that food charts, research proj- 
ects, kitchen testing of recipes and lec- 
ture demonstrations are proving their 
value. 

Miss Barber had a number of charts 
showing how food concerns had prepared 
consumer information in the last five 
decades. 

Russell Varney, Standard 
Inc., chairman of the public relations 
committee of AGMA and a leader in 
the baking industry campaign for en- 


Brands, 


richment, discussed the national enrich- 
ment campaign in an entertaining ad- 
dress. He saw the nutrition campaign 
as an excellent vehicle for a fine public 
relations program. 

Mr. Varney stated that nutrition will 
bring about a new way of selling and a 
new way of life, showing how nutri- 
tional education among children is caus- 
ing the future buyer to be more discern- 
ing in purchasing on a basis of nutri- 
tional value of foods. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Varney introduced a new game, “Vita- 
Min-Go,” scheduled for release soon. 
The game affords an entertaining form 
of scoring the nutritional value of the 
daily diet, registering units of vitamins 
A, B, G and C, calcium and iron con- 
sumed during the day. 

Miss Mabel Flanley, The Borden Co., 
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chairman of the consumer relations com- 
mittee of AGMA, stressed the importance 
of presenting accurate information when 
preparing promotion and advertising 
copy on the nutrition theme. She stated 
that a broad program of public infor- 
mation is more important than ever be- 
fore and urged the manufacturers to 
keep the consumer informed on all de- 
velopments in the industry, looking for- 
ward to the relations program in the 
post-war era, 

Many speakers on the program pointed 
to the position of the food industry in 
the post-war era. Charles Wesley Dunn, 
general counsel of AGMA, summed up 
the important aspects of the period and 
stated that the grocery manufacturing 
industry would find it generally good. 

He based this statement on the fact 
that the industry would not be confront- 
ed with a serious demobilization situa- 
tion as conversion to war production 
foreign to its normal operation has been 
relatively small, that a large domestic 
business will be enjoyed and that the 
industry may anticipate a _ substantial 
export business at least in the initial 
stage of the period. He further noted 
the unlimited opportunity to build gen- 
eral business in a post-war era. Not- 
withstanding some difficulties, “the in- 
dustry will occupy a favored position 
in the post-war period, absolutely and 
relatively,” he declared. 

In recognition of his lifelong valuable 
contributions to the food industry, a 
luncheon was dedicated to Alonzo Cornell 
Monagle, recently retired vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Monagle, 
who joined Standard Brands in 1920 
and retired early this year because of 
illness, founded the American Specialty 
Manufacturers Association which later 
became the present AGMA, and was 
an officer of both groups. A scroll pay- 
ing tribute to his work was presented 
on behalf of the industry at the lunch- 
eon with T. L. Smith, chairman of 
Standard Brands; James Adams, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands; W. H. Duff, 
II, P. Duff & Sons, Inc; Mr. Willis and 
Mr. Dunn as principal speakers. 





“BREAD,” “OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS” 
OFFICIALLY INTERPRETED BY OPA 


Wasuincton, D. C. (Special) — 
“Bread” and “other bakery products” 
are not identical, according to an in- 
terpretation of these two terms used 
in the sugar rationing certificates which 
the trades were to execute in order to 
get supplies under the Office of Price 
Administration’s regulations. 

The Ward Baking Co. sought the in- 
terpretation, in order to properly exe- 
cute the government forms. According- 
ly OPA sent the following official inter- 
pretation to all regional attorneys on 
the subject: 

“For the purpose of filling in Sched- 
ule I of OPA Form R-310 (and mak- 
ing the computation under Schedule II 
of OPA Form R-314), the term ‘bread’ 
means that product, in the form of 
loaves, obtained by baking dough con- 
sisting of a leavened mixture of ground 


grain or other edible farinaceous sub- 
stance, with water or other liquid and 
with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. Rolls made of bread 
dough shall be deemed to be bread. 

“The term ‘bread,’ therefore, is lim- 
ited to pan bread (white, whole wheat, 
cracked wheat, rye, etc.), hearth bread 
(rye, Vienna, cottage, French, Italian, 
Sicilian, etc.) and rolls made of bread 
dough (water, Kaiser, etc.). 

“Excluded from the term ‘bread’ are 
such products as sweet goods (cinna-- 
mon, butterfly or pecan buns, coffee 
cakes and rings, etc.), cakes (foam, 
layer, slab and loaf types, cup cakes, 
etc.), pies, cookies, biscuits, crackers 
and pretzels. 

“Bakery products not included in the 
definition of ‘bread’ are defined as ‘other 
bakery products.’ ” 
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SCENE OF ILB.C.A. CONVENTION 

















The entire civic auditorium of Grand Rapids, Mich., (above) will be utilized 
by the convention of the International Baby Chick Association scheduled for 


‘July 21-24. 
pecting to show merchandise. 


Virtually all exhibit space has been sold, with over 90 firms ex- 





BAKERY RETAILERS’ PART 
IN WAR PROGRAM STUDIED 


Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


tion of retail bakers compared with other 


The favorable posi- 


industries under present conditions, and 
their part in protecting an essential busi- 
indirectly 
toward victory were stressed by speakers 


ness and aiding the drive 
on the program of the forty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Rochester, N. Y., May 18-19, 

Edward J. Warmbier, bakery mer- 
chandising consultant of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented timely advice on problems of 
labor, rationing, price ceilings and mer- 
chandising, declaring that the baker and 
his staff can help bolster morale and 
thus assist in the major problem of win- 
ning the war. - 

Jack Koenig, Jr., president, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, told the group 
to rely on the national association to do 
everything possible in working for the 
retailers’ benefit on problems that are 
bound to arise, and urged more general 
support from the individual baker. 

The session on May 19 featured a 
round table conference on “The Retail 
Baker and 


lowed by a conservation discussion pre- 


Present Conditions,”  fol- 


sented by well-known authorities repre- 
senting the allied trades. 





BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISVILLE GRAIN TRADE 
TO AIR STORAGE PLANS 


LovisvittE, Ky.— J. 





E. Wells, Jr., spe- 
cial assistant to Roy F,. Hendrickson, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mar- 
keting Administration, will meet with 
grain and elevator men at the Brown 
Hotel here June 7 to discuss plans for 
storing the new wheat crop. 

It is planned to appoint a local com- 
mittee to work out the local situation. 
Fred Borries, president Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Ine., Louisville, is chairman 
of the Board of Trade’s grain and trans- 
portation committee, and Reese Dickson, 
president Kentucky Public Elevator Co., 
is vice chairman. J. P. 


Haynes, man- 
ager of the transportation committee, 
Louisville Board of Trade, has issued a 
special meeting call. 


INSECTS REDUCE WHEAT 
FORECAST FOR OKLAHOMA 


OxKLaAHomMa Crry, Ox.ia.—The federal 
mid-month crop survey by K. D. Blood, 
crop statistician, shows a half bushel per 
acre decline in wheat yield in the past 
two weeks. Cause of the decline is at- 
tributed to insufficient rainfall and insect 
damage. The total estimated decline is 
approximately 2,000,000 bus. This places 
the probable yield at 52,826,000 bus. 

Joe EK. Dobry, manager of the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, said the pros- 
pective yield in his opinion is 55,000,000 
bus with indications “that it will be a 
fine quality of milling wheat.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hessian Fly Cuts 
Wheat Outlook 


Wicuira, KansdAs.—Although Kansas 
is slated to harvest a bumper wheat 
crop, the southern Kansas territory near 
Wichita should be counted out of the 
reckoning on the basis of present crop 
conditions. A. H. Stephenson, county 
farm agent here, said that the Hessian 
fly had destroyed much of the early 
wheat, which was planted to the east of 
the highway running north and south 
through Wichita. 

Late wheat is backward, due to the 
fact that it was not seeded until after 
the October and November rains. While 
the late wheat might make a surprising 
reversal, the farmers are not counting 
on a large crop. Much of the crop that 
is infested with the fly has been plowed 
up, Mr. Stephenson reports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A. T. WOOD TO DIRECT ODT 
SHIPPING ON GREAT LAKES 
Y.—Alexander T. Wood 
has resigned as president of the Lake 
Carriers Association and has been ap- 
pointed director of shipping on the Great 
Lakes for the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. At present a _ resident of 
Cleveland, he was formerly a vice presi- 
dent of the Wilson Transit Co. Mr. 
Wood will supervise mobilization of Great 
Lakes vessels for the transportation of 
essential wartime commodities, especially 


Burrato, N. 







ore. Priority permits for the shipment 
of grain which the ODT has ruled must 
not take precedence over the movement 
of iron ore, will be issued under his di- 
rection. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MOVE OFFICES 
Min NEApOLIS, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
traffic offices of the Erie Railroad have 
been moved from the Metropolitan Life 
Building to 655-660 Rand Tower. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT LISTS AVAILABLE 
BOATS FOR GRAIN TRADE 


Dututu, Minn.—The Office of Defense 
Transportation has issued a temporary 
list of 31 boats which are available for 
use in the grain shipping trade, of which 
about one third are package freighters. 








The list will be supplemented as soon 
as information becomes available nam- 
ing certain other carriers which will be 
placed in the grain carrying trade from 
time to time. Mills are now about the 
only ones interested in getting boat space 
to move out grain eastward. Rate on 
wheat is still 5c bu, Buffalo delivery. 
The local storage situation has been 
eased somewhat by recent liberal water 
shipments and fair volume by rail. Ship- 
ping operations have been keeping pretty 
well in pace with arrivals and the result 
has been only light change in elevator 
stocks. Total holdings at the close of 
business May 29 were reported at 39,- 
670,845 bus, an increase of but 266,940 
bus on the week. Wheat held amounts 
to 32,219,000 bus and corn 5,100,000 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CANADIAN WHEAT MOVES 
TO CHICAGO BY LAKE 


Winnirec, Man.—Two grain boats 
loaded with 254,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat cleared from lakehead ports May 
22 for South Chicago. They were the 
Brockton, of Gartland steamship line, 
and the Daniel Willard, owned by the 
Great Lakes company. 

This may be the vanguard of shipments 
of wheat reported sold to United States 
buyers as early as January for delivery 
to Chicago. It was stated at that time 
that United States buyers had taken an 
undetermined quantity of wheat. Ware- 
house receipts were taken by the buyers 
and the wheat, according to reliable au- 
thorities, was being hedged in the Chi- 
cago market. In addition there was no 
suggestion of the final destinations. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. J. MEYERS ELECTED 
ARCADY VICE PRESIDENT 


Cuicaco, Iru.—S. J. Meyers has been 
elected vice president of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. here to succeed Wirt 
D. Walker, who was made president 
earlier in the year. Mr. Meyers will 
continue as grain buyer and traffic man- 
ager. He has been with the Arcady com- 
pany for 20 years. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HUTCHINSON BOARD NOMINEES 

Hurcuinson, Kawnsas.—C. C. Kelly, 
president of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., and J. V. Fleming, of the Gano 
Grain Co., are the nominees for presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Board of Trade 
to succeed D. B. Frazee, manager of 
the Security Elevator Co. A. W. Eestes 
and J. P. Miller were nominated for vice 
president and 14 names were listed for 
director, seven to be elected. 
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OPERATIVES STUDY 
INDUSTRY EFFICIENCY 


<> 


Seattle Convention Hears Report on Grain 
Drying—Olympic Hotel Site of 
June 1-5 Meeting 

Seatrie, Wasu.—Stating that the con- 
vention would be a success if operative 
millers left the meetings with informa- 
tion that would further efficiency in an 
industry vital to war, Philip I. Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., expressed “greetings from mill 
management” to the attendants at the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers at the Olympic Hotel 
here June 1-5. 

Mr. Welk laid the foundation for the 
series of technical papers which followed 
his address. The early ones included a 
study of tempering through experiments 
with grain drying by Professor W. L. 
Beuschlein, University of Washington, 
and a report on the effect of centrifugal 
force in wheat washing by A. J. King, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. Mr. 
King stated that the centrifugal washer 
allowed the use of more water wit!) less 
absorption and less deterioration of mill- 
ing properties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC READY TO SHIP OUT 
FABRICATED STORAGE BINS 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is almost 
ready to begin shipping out prefabri- 





cated wooden bins to farmers and coun- 
ty committees to aid in handling the 
wheat crop at its source. 
have already been let. 
In line with the request for bids May 


Many contracts 


15, manufacturers are making bins to 
hold 1,100 to 2,400 bus, which will be 
bought by the CCC and sold to farmers 
at cost through county committees or 
retained by the CCC to be used for 
storage where needed. 

The WPB_ has _ allowed 
enough for 100,000,000 bus storage of 
this kind, very little of which are vital 
war materials. 


materials 


Local committees within a few days 
will circularize farmers to see how many 
Several thousand bins 
will be shipped this month. 


want these bins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOWARD P. MITCHELL JOINS 
EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS 


New York, N. Y.—Howard P. Mitchell 
Eastern 





associated with 
Semolina Mills, Inc., as sales manager 
and will be located at Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., according to an announcement 
the company. Mr. Mitchell 
was formerly head of semolina sales for 
the Washburn Crosby Co. at Chicago. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS SALES MEETING 


has become 


made by 








The divisional bulk sales managers of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. held 4 
three-day sales conference at headquat- 
ters in Minneapolis last week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS STUDY 
PROFIT OR LOSS SOURCES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Determination of 
the source of profit or loss in a flour 
mill was the main topic of discussion at 
the last Flour Mill Accountants Ass° 
ciation meeting until fall. The meeting 
was held May 16 at Hotel Continental 
here. 

Preparation of a profit and loss state 
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ment, long and short, clear and feed po- 
sitions and other related items, such as 
hedging and spreading, were discussed. 
The topic has been under discussion at 
the last several meetings of the group 
and this completed the exchange of ideas 
on those subjects. 

F. A. Smith, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, answered questions 


about trucking, packaging and grain 
handling. He mentioned that the ma- 
terial brought out in discussions at the 
meeting probably would be used in the 
mill accountants’ manual soon to be pub- 
lished by the federation. H. S. Alex- 
ander, of Kansas Flour Mills Co., again 
lead the round table on profit and loss 


determinations. 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales still routine to the 
extent that orders are few and small, usu- 
ally for near-by shipment. Sales amounted 
to 23% of capacity, compared with 26% 
the previous week and 40% a year ago. 

While prices declined during the last fort- 
night, and dropped again at the beginning 
of this week, the clear situation has re- 
mained tight. Prices of lower grades held 
up by the lack of the products wanted, and 


at the beginning of June supplies of low 
grades and second clears very hard to lo- 
cate. 

Export business is as good as shipping 


space allows it to be. Bookings coming in 
at a fairly good rate, acceptances depend- 
ing upon shipment. Running time holding 


up in the face of continually lower mar- 
kets, which often work against shipping 
instructions. 

Quotations, May 29: established brands 


family flour $6.30@6.55, bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.50, 95% $5.10@5.30, straight grade 
$5@5.20, first clear $3.90@4.15, second clear 
$3.65@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 1 quiet, 8 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Light salés, local mills 
reporting averages of 10@15% compared 
with 22% last week. Operation improved, 
averaging 85% compared with 79 last week. 
Prices fluctuated. Quotations, May 30: hard 
wheat short patent $7.25@7.65, soft wheat 
short patent $7.25@7.65, standard patent 
$7@7.20, bakers short patent $6.50@6.70, 
bakers standard $6.30@6.40. 

Wichita: Sales slow, directions from 50 to 
100%; prices about steady. 

Hutchinson: Business 
holiday interrupted week. Buyers more 
concerned over using present commitments 
than looking ahead. Shipping directions 
easier to get. 

Salina: Demand continues very slow, with 
prices about 10c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions quite satisfactory. 

Texas: Aside from a small export 
ness to Latin America, restricted by diffi- 
culty in securing vessel room, sales con- 
fined to home territory and for immediate 
shipment. Family may be moving a shade 
better, but bakery flour is draggy as ever. 
Some mills may be selling 25 or 30% of 
capacity, but many are below this. Running 
time continues 50 to 60% of capacity. The 
general situation is a continuation of the 
dullness of the previous several weeks, and 
there is nothing in sight to suggest any 
improvement soon. Prices practically un- 
changed. Quotations May 29: family flour 
48’s, extra high patent $6.60@7.10, high 
patent $6.10@6.60, standard bakers 98's, 
$5.70@6; first clears, sacked $4.80@5, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: No change in_ situation. 
Neither family trade nor bakers interested, 
so new sales continue very light. Though 
bakers are assured of prices they can get 
for their goods and could probably figure 
profitable operations at current flour levels, 
they are impressed with reports of big 
carry-over of old wheat and by promise of 
another better-than-average new crop. 
They therefore are not interested in adding 
to holdings. 

Occasional small lot being sold at low 
price by mill anxious for directions, but 
these bargain purchases apparently of fill-in 
character. Business on mill books con- 
tinues well above normal, with mills trying 
to induce buyers to order flour forward. 

Government understood to have bought 
15,000 bbls of spring wheat flour last week, 
to be shipped from Buffalo. New bookings 
reported by spring wheat mills as unit last 
week amounted to only about 23% capacity, 






negligible in the 


busi- 


compared with 58% week earlier and 45% 
year ago. 
Export demand from Latin American 


markets light, but mills understood to have 
more export business on books than nor- 
mally. Difficulty in getting boat space con- 
tinues, but, aside from Venezuela and Haiti, 
most southern markets thought to have 
enough flour on hand for current needs. 
Venezuelan government reported to have 
three small vessels which it is turning over 
to carry flour from Gulf ports, but sub- 
marine sinkings in Caribbean continue to 
handicap shipments. Another vessel sunk 
last week on which northwestern mills had 
considerable space booked. 

Quotations, June 2: established brands 
of family patents $5.95@6.05, spring first 
patent $5.60@5.80, standard patent $5.50@ 
5.65, fancy clear $5.60@5.80, first clear $5.05 


@5.15, second clear $3.70, whole wheat 
$5.30@ 5.50. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Scat- 
tered small lots of flour sold for prompt 


shipment on breaks in market, but generally 
no marked improvement in volume of ship- 
ping directions against old contracts. Buy- 
ers inclined to pick up bargains when ob- 
tainable, but loth to order out their higher- 
priced holdings. 


Duluth: Quotations, 
$6.40, second patent 


May 29: 
$6.20, first 

THE CENTRAL WE 
Chicago: 


first patent 
clear $6. 





Practically no change in 
ditions. Business continues quiet and 
small purchases made for fill-in purposes. 
Inquiries increased, but bids a little too 
low to be considered. Directions have im- 
proved very little. Family sales show a 
slight gain, deliveries very good. Quota- 
tions, May 29: spring top patent $5.70@6.10, 
dard patent $5.55@6.05, first clear $5.15 
second clear $3.95@4.20, family flour 


con- 
only 





a7.60; hard winter short patent 
95% patent $5.40@5.80, first 
944.75; soft winter short patent 





standard 
clear $4.50@ 4.80. 

St. Louis: New business unusually small; 
no large contracts reported as being booked. 
Usual car lots extremely light. These for 
immediate requirements only. Hard and 
soft wheat clears very draggy. No demand 
for same. .Price differential unchanged. 
Jobbers advise trade using up old contracts 
and just taking for present use. Shipping 
directions light. Quotations, May 29: 
wheat short patent $6.05@6.60, straight 
a@5.80, first clear $4.50@ hard 
short patent $5.40@5.80, 95% $5.20@5.55, 
first clear $4.10@4.50; spring wheat top pat- 
ent $5.30@5.90, standard patent $5.25@5.60, 
first clear $5@5.45. 

Toledo: Flour sales dormant. 
for No. 2 red wheat, 27 


patent $5.20@ 5.50, 









Toledo bid 
rate points to New 


York, May 29, was $1.13%, or 6c¢ under 
the close of Chicago July future. Flour 
prices 10@15c less than week ago. Soft 


winter wheat standard patent flour $5.20@ 
5 ; locally made springs, high gluten 
$6.20, bakers patent $5.95 hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $5.80@5.85, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill, 
EASTERN STATE) 
Buffalo; Extreme dullness prevails in all 
branches, with very little buying interest. 
Trade strongly inclined to work down con- 
tracts and wait developments on the new 
southwestern crop, as well as the solution 
of the storage problem. First clears in fair 
demand, but not excessive, with the supply 









somewhat scarce. Prices fluctuated just a 
trifle downward, but not enough to prove 
any factor in the general situation. lor- 
eign trade light. 

Quotations, May 30: spring fancy patent 


$7.80@8 bbl, top bakery 
standard patent 


patent $6.304 6.40, 
$6.20@ 6.30, spring straights 
$6.10@6.20; spring first clears $5.65@5.75; 
soft winter short patent $6.70@6.80, pastry 
$5.45@5.55. 

New York: Market 
routine orders lacking. 
ing note is the fairly 








stagnated with even 
The only encourag- 
good number of ship- 


ping directions. Clears are an exception, 
as they are not offered freely and mills 
are not pushing sales on them. The range 
on spring and southwestern standard pat- 
ents is close, although a higher premium 
is placed on high glutens from the North- 
west. 


Quotations, May 29: spring high glutens 
standard patents $5.70@6.10, 


0@5.90; southwestern high glutens 








; 5.65@5.95; soft winter 
straights, eastern $5.50@5.60, western $5.80 
a 5.95. 

Boston: New business exceedingly slow 
and mill agents expect the unsatisfactory 


condition to continue until more is ordered 
off the books. Market shows no tendencies 
upward and the trade's attitude continues 


to be one of watchful waiting until some 
bullish news develops. Imposition of price 
ceilings on bakery products leaves this class 
of trade in a pessimistic frame of mind 
and there was no disposition to pay much 


attention to the flour market. Sales small 
and scattered, with like amounts being ac- 
counted for by bakers and jobbers. Mini 
mum car lots are the largest orders that 
can he uncovered. Shipping directions re- 
ported coming in at a more satisfactory 
rate with greater effort on the part of mill 
agents and lower stocks contributing to the 
improvement. Family sales dull. Prices 
quoted by mills unchanged. Quotations, 
May 29: spring high glutens $6.70@6.80, 
short patents $6.500@6.60, standard patents 
$6.40@6.50, first clears $6.104@6.20; south- 
western short patents $6. “#6.50, standard 
patents $6.20@6.30; Texas short patents 
$6.40@6.50, standard patents $6.2506.35; 
soft winter patents $46.45@46.60, straights 
$6.15@6.30, clears $5.90@6. 

Baltimore: All 
shows little change; 










) 






grades steady as demand 
receipis, 16,211 bbls, 
a decrease of 462 bbls from last week. 
Quotations, May 30: spring first patent $6.60 
“6.85, standard $6.354@6.55 hard winter 
short patent $6.2596.45, 95% %6.05@6.30, 
soft winter short patent $6.50@7.20, straight 
$5.10@ 5.45. 

Philadelphia: No improvement to the 
market. General undertone continues easy 
and prices of hard winters show a further 
loss of about 10c bbl. Demand slow and 
confined mostly to small lots for the satis- 





faction of immediate wants. Quotations, 
May 30: spring wheat short patent $6.20@ 
6.35 bbl, standard patent $6@6.15, first 


spring clear $5.60@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.85@6.05, 95% $5.70@5.85, soft win- 
ter straights $5@5.70. 

New business lacking, buyers 


Pittsburgh: 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.70@ 6.10 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.55@ 6.05 
Spring first clear ........+6+ 5.15@ 5.50 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.55@ 5.95 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.40@ 5.80 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.45@ 4.75 
Soft winter short patent.... 5.35@ 6.75 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.20@ 5.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... -50@ 4.80 
Rye flour, white ......csseee 4.10@ 4.30 
ee Beer, GOI <ccvrceanccas 3.35@ 3.70 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $6.75@6.85 $....@.... 
Soft winter straight.. 5.65@5.75 ....@.... 
PD cae ae Wardwnigd eae 5.70@5.75 ....@. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Tuesday prices. 





Spring first clear{. -@3.40 dt ‘sii 


{Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons: Fort William basis. 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


{Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.60@ 5.80 $.... eve $5.30@ 5.90 $6.30@ 6.40 $6.10@ 6.55 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.20@ 6.35 $6.50@ 6.60 $....@.... $6.20@ 6.80 
5.65 oe 5.25@ 5.60 6.20@ 6.30 5.70@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.15 6.40@ 6.50 cece Doves 5.95@ 6.20 
5.15 5.00@ 5.45 5.65@ 5.75 5.70@ 5.90 ‘ @.... 5.60@ 5.80 6.10@ 6.20 --@.. o+0-@ 
5.40@ 5.80 o@..e- 5.80@ 5.95 6.25@ 6.45 5.85@ 6.05 6.35@ 6.50 --@.. 5.90@ 6.20 
5.20@ 5.55 oo @....- 5.65@ 5.95 6.05@ 6.30 5.70@ 5.85 6.20@ 6.30 ooee@.. 5.55@ 5.90 
4.10@ 4.50 eoee@aueee coco Dooce coco Deoes ooee@...- occe@Deocee o+e+-@.. 2+0+@ a 
6.05@ 6.60 6.70@ 6.80 cove eves 6.50@ 7.20 -@.... 6.45@ 6.60 eee @.. 6.40@ 6.90 
5.30@ 5.80 @ once 5.50@ 5.95 *5.10@ 5.45 *5. o0@ 5.70 6.15@ 6.30 oo @ueee 6.05@ 6.40 
ones 4.50@ 5.00 oo Dee cove Dooce coca @ovee eee 5.90@ 6.00 oo Ques 5.45@ 5.75 
3.90@ 4.15 -»@ 4.70 --@ 5.05 4.25@ 4.60 -++-@ 5.00 ‘so@ 4.65 cove @occe Sern Feri -.@ 
3.10@ 3.45 cove -@ 4.00 --@ 4.35 coe oe @Micee ...@ 4.30 oe @iuee coceQ@ecee 000 @.. eee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francieco Toronto *+winnipes Toronto **winn ipeg 
Dakota ....... $7.00@ 7.10 §$....@. Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 ape - @5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 28s 9d ; 
Montana ...... 6.50@ 6.70 ee Spring second pat.{. -@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentstt...$5.45 


198-lb jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes, 





believing lower levels 
changed, inclined to 
business handled by 
only limited 
Family flour 
stocks in hands of 


in sight. Prices un- 
sag. Bulk of week's 
southwestern mills with 
bookings of springs noted. 
demand still inactive; large 
distributors and consum- 


ers. Shipping directions lagging. Demand 
for high protein clears quite brisk. Soft 
winter sales somewhat improved. Jobbers 
and larger bakers well supplied for some 
time ahead. Bakers report improved sales, 
especially from retail and house to house 
trades. 

Quotations, May 30: spring short patent 
$6.30@6.80, standard patent $6.15@6.40, 
hard winter short patent $6@6.20, standard 
patent $5.90@6.05, low protein. hard win- 
ter standard patent $5.70@5.90, spring 


clears $5.90@6.15, soft winters $4.70@4.90, 
bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales very quiet, buyers 
apparently only interested in quick deliv- 
eries. Southwestern hard wheat flours most 
in demand, with a very slight interest in 
northern spring wheat flours. Midwestern 
and Pacific Coast flours dull, nothing at all 
from latter. Prices 5@10c lower than last 
week. Shipping directions good. 

Quotations, May 30: hard spring wheat 





family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent $6.40 
a@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.95@5 ; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.70@& bakers short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.70, 95% 25@5.45, first clear 
$4.30@4.90, second clear $3.90@4.20; soft 


wheat short patent $6.10@6.70, straight 
$5.35@5.70, first clear $4.45@4.80. 

Atlanta: Trading still holding to slow 
course, All grades blending flour meeting 
poor demand, as bookings remain ample to 
meet requirements, Movement of flour to 
blenders dull to only fair. New business 
with family flour dealers continues slug- 
gish. When old bookings run out, this side 
of trade content to purchase a car at a 
time. Wholesalers really sitting on ‘anxious 
seat’ and willing to keep stocks at mini- 
mum. According to them, ‘this will enable 
us to get out quicker if we have to.” 
Deliveries showing a little pick-up and gen- 
erally fair. Sales to bakers just about nil 
as contracts continue ample. Shipping in- 
structions fair to pretty good. Prices un- 
changed to 5@10c lower. 

Quotations, May 30: spring 
short patent $6.40@6.90, 
$6.30@6.65, straight $6. 20@ 6.55, 
clear $6@6.25; hard wheat 
patent $6.65@ 6. 70, patent 
standard patent $6 special 
grade $5.85@5.90, 95% $6. bakery 
patent $5.85@6.10, standard "patent $5.75@ 
6, straig $5.65@5.90, first bakery clear 

hard wheat low protein 95% 

bulk; first clear $4.65, bulk, 
jutes; second clear $4.40@4.50, 
wheat family short patent $6.90 
patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
special or low grade $6.10 
short patent, bulk basis, 

95% $5.20@5.75, bulk; 
bulk; fancy cut-off $4.65 


wheat bakers 
standard patent 
first bakery 
family short 
$6.25 @6.30, 
or low 
short 





fancy 
5@ 6.30, 















5@5.75, 
$4.95 used 
bulk; soft 
@7.10, fancy 
patent $6.50@6.70, 
@6.30; soft wheat 
$5.45@6; soft wheat 
straight $5.10@5.65, 





@4.75, bulk; first clear $4.50@4.65, bulk; 
second clear $4.25@4.40, bulk; Pacific Coast 
soft wheat 95% $5.85, bulk, f.o.b. Atlanta, 
all-rail; self-rising family flour quoted 25c 
higher. 

Nashville: New business still limited to 
a few scattered lots of special grades on 
which buyers are running low. Stocks on 
hand fair and are booked for some 30 to 
possibly 45 days. Buyers trying to clean 


and complete contracts before the 
continue to buy 


up stocks 


new crop ind will probably 
as their requirements justify. Outbound 
business to merchants, jobbers and retailers 


in the South and Southeast shows some 
improvement. 

Bakers report business has been very good. 
Larger bakers well supplied for some 90 
days and content to order out flour against 
these contracts and pick up a few lots of 
grades that they have exhausted. Other 
bakers bought, as usual, on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Truck situation and labor 
problem are the two main difficulties bak- 
ers are having right now. Shipping direc- 
tions fair to good. Prices approximately 
10c lower. 

Quotations, May 30: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.40@6.90, standard patent 
$6.05@6.40, fancy patent $5.75@6.05, clears 
$5.45@5.75, hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.90@6.20, standard patent $5.55@5.90, 
spring wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Markets remain quiet as far as 
Downward trend 







Seattle: 
new business concerned. 


of wheat prices has put a damper on prac- 
tically all domestic business. Most buyers 


covered into new crop. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, May 29: family patent 
$6.75@6.85, bluestem $6.65@6.75, straight 


soft white $5.65@5.75, pastry $5.70@5.75, 
Dakota $7@7.10, Montana $6.50@6.70. 

Portland: New bookings extremely low, 
declining wheat and flour prices keeping 
buyers out of market. On upswing of 
prices couple of weeks back, there was 
flurry of buying, but these purchases do not 
look so good now. Jonsequently, no new 
buying of any character last week. No 
further news on government business, just 
a smattering of whole wheat flour offered 
to government, and little of CCC offerings 
taken up. A disturbing factor is uncer- 
tainty of industry in regard to ceiling prices 
on millfeeds, and this has slowed down mill 
offers of any quantity. 


Mill grindings lower, especially with ter- 
minal mills. Even some of country mills 
have curtailed operations sharply. Failure 
to receive shipping instructions on some of 
their government flour orders is crowding 
storage space and resulting in curtailment 
of operations. Quotations, May 30: f.o.b. 
mill, Montana, 98's, $6.20@6.40; bluestem 
bakers, unbleached $6.05@6.25, bluestem 


bakers $5.75@5.95, Big Bend bluestem $5.80 
@6, cake $7.30@7.50, pastry $5@5.20, pie 
$5@5.20, fancy hard wheat clears $5.45@ 
5.65; whole wheat, 100% $5.60@5.80, graham 
$5@5.20, cracked wheat $5.15@5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business in domestic market quiet. Buyers 
well stocked up and no inducement to place 
fresh orders. Prices show no signs of im- 
proving and for most part at unprofitable 


levels. Regulations for conserving rubber 
and gasoline cut down deliveries of flour 
to lowest possible point, with result that 
larger than usual quantities are taken at 
a time and there are quiet spells between. 
Lists unchanged. Quotations, May 30: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s, jute, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
at a standstill for present. British West 
Indies making new arrangements for han- 
dling flour imports, and in meantime are 
placing no new orders. British Ministry 
of Food not in market recently and conse- 
quently many Canadian mills are coming 
to end of active period; some already closed 
down. Asking prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, May 30: vitaminized flour for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom 28s 6d per 280 


lbs, jute, f.o.b. seaboard, Montreal; 28s 9d 
@29s, United States ports. 
Ontario winter wheat flour sales light. 


Offerings scarce, as it is steadily becoming 
more difficult to get wheat. Mills finding 
it hard to supply the small demand for 
this flour that now exists. Export business 
at standstill, as it is impossible to get 
ocean space for shipments. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations, May 30: pure Ontario 
winters $5.45 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal, $5.15 bbl, bulk, Halifax, for ex- 
port. 
Winnipeg: 

erate and all 
No export 


mod- 
account. 
and while 


Demand for flour only 
sales for domestic 
interest in evidence, 
mill operations have slackened, they are 
still completing old orders. No accumula- 
tion of supplies that have not been con- 
tracted for. Quotations, May 30: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 


liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: <xporters feel that unless 


Russian buyers should come into the market 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


























Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
mene OT acces 113% (115% 121 123% 112% 114% eeee oes 113% 113% 
Meee SS wcses 112% 115% 120% 122% 112 114% eeee seen 112 112% 
May 20 ....% 111% 113% 119% 121% 110% 113 ree bees 111 111% 
May 36 ..... Holiday 
ae eee 109% 112 116% 119% 108% 109% ever sees 108% 109% 
SOMO 8 neces 108% 110% 115% 118% 107% 109% cece cece 107% 107% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Closed Closed 
=) aeeeer 96 94% 98% 80% cece ceee coos eee eeee 
> , Pere re 94% oe 98% 80% vows esee eee cece eeee 
ge ere 94% ° 2% 97% 80% ° coon eeee eee ° 
May 30 ..... oh a) 80% $ 
June 1 ..... 80% ee 
TURO 2 ccvee vase seve 80% ° ee 
— - ——CORN: loam Oats 
M Chicag Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. 
May 27 81% 83% 88% 90% 85 87% 51% 52% 45% 47% 
ae) eee 80% 83 87% 90% 84% 86% 50% 51 46% 46% 
MOAY BP voces 80% 82% 87% 89% 84% 86% 50% 50% 45% 46% 
MOY FO cece a —Holiday 
wee 2. assis 79% 82% 86% 88 83% 85% 48 48% 44% 44% 
Suen 2 vevee 78% 81 85% 874 82% 84% 47% 48% 44 44% 
RYE FLAXSEED———_,, BARLEY 
Minneapolis. ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
a x eee 67% 69% 251% 252% 251% ion % 60% 60% 
MEOy FB .nccs 66% 69 249 249% 249 inee 60 60 
2 are 66% 68% 248% 249% 248% sees 60 59% 
May 30 ..... Holiday 
eee BS «auvek 68% 71% 63% 65% 247 248 247 rT 59% 58% 
SOUS. 2 scwse 65 68 60% 63% 246% 248 246% 56% 56% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis ae City St. Louis Buffalo 
Boring WOM boos cies céwvs $ @38.25 $35.50@. $. B..0-@i.cee §. @ 40.50 
Hard winter bran ..,.... ‘@ 38.25 i oe 34. PH 4 34. 15 37.00 @ 37.25 Std os 
Standard middlings* ..... @ 38.50 37.004 eees -@. 38.50@38.75 --@39. 50 
Flour middlingst ........ P ‘@ 39.00 37.00@. 36. 15@ 37. ‘00 39.00 @ 39.25 +» @39.00 
BO UE i x. 6S ie Cis 65.0% 39. 00@39.50 37.00@. wee, is -+--@39.50 -.@38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia “Bost ton Cincinnati Nashville 
a ee eee $44.00@45.00 $44.00@44.50 $44.75@45.75 $....@.... $. 
Hard winter bran ....... rer. ere 44.50@ 45.00 cece Mece cone @ecve 
Soft winter bran ........ 45.00 @ 46.00 . Pere 44. 15@ 45. 75 40.75 @41.25 41. iia D At. 50 
Standard middlings* 43.50 @ 44.50 cose @ecee 45.50@ 46.00 5004206 8 ....4 
Flour middlingst ....... 42.00@43.00 41.50@42.00 a.009 47.00 41.50@41.75 42. ee 42. 50 
Se TO whi ane Newesseks 42.00@43.00 41.50@42.00 ....¢ @ 42.50 ee, rere oe @ 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ........ ....@28.00 «+++@29.00 cow eeces 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 


again, which is hardly likely in view of the 


tense situation between the Soviet and 
Japan, no sales can be expected unti! the 
war in the Pacific takes a turn for the 


better for the United Nations. 


Until that 
time arrives no tonnage will 


be available 


and there will also be no outlets except 
countries in Central and South America. 
As for these latter countries, practically 
all of their requirements are being «atis- 
fied by American mills which enjoy a pref- 


erence. Only limited regular monthl!, or- 
ders come to Canadian mills in the West. 


The domestic hard wheat flour picture 
continues bright, however. There has been 
a steady volume of business. First patents 


are enjoying their old time popularity, 
having been only very temporarily replaced 
by the new Vitamin B flour. This ‘atter 
grind is reported to be having only a 
mediocre sale in the absence of any heavy 
advertising support on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 

On a cash car basis first patents are 
quoted in cotton 98’s at $5.40 with bakers 
patents at $5 and Vitamin B at $4.90. On- 
tario pastry supplies are only fair with 
quotations unchanged, ranging from $7.60 
for the best grades down to $7.30 for mixes. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, June 2 
Minneapolis: Inquiry for bran virtually 
ceased; this grade now offered at discount 


of $1.50 under std. midds., bringing it, for 
first time, well under ceiling limits. Std. 
midds., however, scarce and firm. Season- 
able demand for heavier grades under way; 
mills unable to satisfy demand for imme- 
diate shipment. Little interest, however, 
evinced in future shipment supplies, per- 
haps because of unusually good pasturage 
throughout country. Bran quoted nominally 
at $37.50, Chicago, and std. midds. at $39, 
or $35 and $36.50 here. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts lower 
as millers offer more freely and buyers 
await new ceiling regulations; bran $34.50 
@34.75, gray shorts $36.75@37. 


Oklahoma City: Fair; prices practically 


unchanged; bran $38, mill run $39, shorts 
$40. 
Wichita: Good; trend about steady; sup- 


Ply about even with demand; bran #35@ 
35.50, shorts $37@37.50. 

Hutchinsoh: Good, especially for sho 
trend weaker; supply sufficient; bran $35, 
mill run $36, gray shorts $37 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand good, trend lower on 
bran and about steady on shorts; supply 
sufficient to take care of trade needs; std. 
bran $34.75@35.25, gray shorts $36.75@ 57.25. 

Fort Worth: Good, especially for shorts; 
trend steady; supply adequate; wheat /ran 





$38.40@39, gray shorts $41.60@42, white 
shorts $44@45, car lots, del. Texas «om. 


pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Slow; trend easy; supply of 
midds, relatively scarce, bran free; spring 
and hard winter bran $38.25, std. midds. 
$38.50, flour midds. $39, red dog $39@39.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $37@37.25, pure ran 
$37.25@37.50, gray shorts $39@39.25, brown 
shorts $38.50@38.75, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Firmly held at ceiling levels: 
good request and demand; supplies limi! ed: 
some mills not quoting, only occasionally 
have feed to sell. Soft winter wheat |ran 
$39.20@40 or higher, mixed feed $38, ‘our 


midds. $39.20@39.50, std. $37.50@38.50; 
prices nominal. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply drew much 


closer last week, with indications that [free 
trading may soon result at prices under 
the ceiling basis; trend steady; supply licht; 
bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.50, flour midds. 
$39, second clear $40, red dog $38, heavy 


mixed feeds $39. 

New York: Weak; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $43.70, std. midds. $43.70, 
flour midds. $41, red dog $41. 

Boston: Demand slow and only ‘rom 
those in immediate need of feeds. ffer- 


ings of bran plentiful from both East and 
West, but midds. rather scarce. Canadian 
bran and shorts offered in limited quanti- 
ties and taken up at prices $1 below 4do- 


mestic. Std. bran $44.75@45.75, ane. midds. 

$45.50@46, flour midds. $46.50@47, mixed 

feed $43.50, and red dog $42.50. 
Baltimore: Slow; trend lower; supply 


very light; 100-Ib sacks: std. bran $44@45 
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pure soft winter bran $45@46, std. midds. 
$43.50@44.50, flour midds. $42@43, red dog 
$42@43. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend weaker; sup- 
ply moderate; bran, std. $44@44.50, pure 
spring $44.50@45, hard winter $44.50@45, 
soft winter nominal; std. midds. nominal; 
flour, $41.50@42; red dog, $41.50@42. 

Pittsburgh: Demand brisk; trend higher; 
supply ample; spring bran $42.75, red dog 
$43.50. 

Atlanta: Light and for immediate; trend 
unsteady; supply ample; bran $44 for im- 
mediate and $42 for June; gray shorts $44@ 
45, std. midds. $45@45.50, rye midds. $39@ 
39.25, red dog $47.95@50. 

Nashville: Demand improved some due 
to poor pasturage because of lack of rain; 
prices still higher than buyers want to pay 
and they are using brewers’ and distillers’ 
grains, soybean meal, government ground 
wheat, etc., wherever possible; bran $41@ 
41.50, gray shorts $42@42.50 per ton, f.o.b. 
Nashville. 

seattle: 
$32 @ 32.50. 

Portland: Mill run $32.50, 
shorts $34.50, midds, $38.50. 


Ogden: Demand fair, business off some- 
what due to inventory time. Trade about 
normal for this time of year.. Mills con- 
tinue operation to capacity five days per 
week, Memorial Day no _ exception. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill 
run $33.50, blended $33.50, white $34, midds. 
$40, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $38.50, blended 
$38.50, white $39, midds. $45 per ton. Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, 
blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $47, car 
lots. f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for 
San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $45.50, local midds, $42, 
local mill run $38. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; bran and 
shorts more plentiful, but midds. very 
scarce, latter being used for hog feed; usual 
small quantities allowed to go for export 
bring about $13 ton over Canadian prices. 
For domestic values deduct freight subsidy 
of $4.50 ton from following: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 


Fair; trend steady; supply fair; 


bran $33.50, 


included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. 
Winnipeg: Stocks still moving freely to 


buyers in eastern Canada as well as small 
lots from Alberta mills to British Colum- 
bia; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 ex- 
tra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; prices un- 
changed at ceiling levels. Supplies have 
become a bit narrower and domestic de- 
mand shows signs of increasing on various 
rumors affecting the government freight 
assistance measure. This act was put into 
effect late last year to assist in the move- 
ment of feed grains from the prairies to 
this coast. A subsidy of $6 ton was grant- 
ed, but the subvention is scheduled to end 
on June 30. Feed flour, which did not come 
under the freight assistance act, is quoted 
on the local market for the first time in 
months, small lots changing hands around 
$37. Other quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds, $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: General trade quiet; no fur- 
ther government buying for time being; rye 
mills having nice run, directions still com- 
ing in at satisfactory rate; prices lower; 
pure white rye flour $3.90@4.15 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $3.70@3.95, pure dark $3.10@3.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend  un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4@4.25. 

Buffalo: Light; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; white $5.05, medium $4.85, dark $4.35. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 


Straight $5.90@6, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.15 @6.25. 
Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye un- 


changed; demand about steady; rye flour, 
dark to white $4.30@5 bbl; No. 2 rye, 90 
@%5c bu; rye stock in local elevators in- 
creased 4,468 bus during the week to a 
total of 95,744 bus. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and irreg- 
ular; undertone easy at revised figures, 
with trade quiet; white patent, $4.50@4.65. 

Chicago: Buyers continue to show little 
interest, and consequently business of light 
proportions; white patent $4.10@4.30, me- 
dium $3.90@4.10, dark $3.35@3.70. 

New York: Low prices current through 
the trade, but productive of little business; 
pure white patents $4.25@4.60. 

St. Louis: Prices 5c off to 5c up; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 


flour $4.70 bbl, medium $4.40, dark $4, rye 
meal $4.30. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


directions against old contracts. Fancy No. 
1 semolina $5.75@5.85 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, standard No. 1 $5.45@5.55, and 
granular $5.35@5.45. 

In the week ended May 30, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 63,793 bbls 
durum products, against 61,640 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Offerings more liberal, mar- 
ket quiet and easier; No. 1 fancy, bulk 
$6.65@6.85; No. 1 regular, $6.35@6.55. 

Chicago: Demand quiet again and sales 
limited; No. 1 semolina $6.20@6.25, stand- 
ard No. 1 $5.90@5.95. 

Buffalo: Very little demand and activity 
saleswise but shipping directions have 
picked up with settlement of labor trou- 
bles in some markets; macaroni industry 
as a whole is on reduced production basis 
and problem is to clear up existing con- 
tracts; trend somewhat weak; supply am- 
ple; on bulk basis, lake and rail: No, 1 
$6.75, durum fancy patent $6.75, macaroni 
flour $5.95, first clear $4.90, second clear 
$4.20, durum granular $6.35. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.95, granular $6.50, No. 3 $6.30, fancy 
patent $6.95. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend lower; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.60, bulk, nominal. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto- Montreal: Cereal mills having 
slow time; business has declined to small 
proportions recently; price unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 30: rolled oats $3.25 per bag 
of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand slow and sales small; 
offerings light. Quotations, May 30: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 1 at $3.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 30, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 








RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
CHICASO 2.600. 183 356 1,336 217 28 
ee es 825 147 es 15 
Indianapolis .. ot 37 86395 90 3 
Kansas City .. es 495 456 112 
Milwaukee ... 13 2 135 23 4 
Minneapolis oo temas 474 316 129 
CORRE csceses aa 124 224 90 ee 
PORGCE cccsvcse 35 38 714 18 q 
Sioux City ... os 177 58 4 13 
St. Joseph ... oe 57 62 70 se 
Bt. BOG .... 99 85 308 48 18 
Wichita ..s. es 118 o* ° 
Totals ose. 330 4,147 4,309 988 214 
Seaboard— 
Galveston .... ‘n 47 on es 
New York ... 74 821 4 69 
Philadelphia . 16 2 ' oe os 
Totals .sces- 90 *870 4 69 





Grand totals. 420 5,017 4,313 1,057 214 




















Last week ... 466 5,339 5,004 1,505 255 
Last year .... 555 9,894 6,195 754 833 
*579,000 bus bonded, 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 68 247 840 361 178 
Duluth ....... os 414 o” o 13 
Indianapolis .. ae 36 186 88 10 
Kansas City 86 365 614 94 ae 
Milwaukee ° 4 31 6 21 5 
Minneapolis ... 77 529 339 190 47 
Omaha .......- _ ee 
POOTIB .cccccse 33 
Sioux City ee 
St. Joseph . :s . 
St. Louis .... 88 7 
Wichita ...... ‘ 
Totals ...6- 356 260 
Seaboard— 
Philadelphia . oe 6 
BWOtRs .cccvcs ae 6 
Grand totals. 356 2,141 2,722 929 260 
Last week .... 432 3,528 3,476 1,254 334 
Last year .... 454 6,837 5,051 679 352 
*222,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 


should be made for duplication. 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on June 1, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


TUNE ..eece 2,950 1,900 4,925 400 
SHY ssccus 900 525 1,525 400 
August 1,200 800 3,000 ‘ 
September . 120 3,700 
October 2,100 
Totals 5,170 3,225 15,250 800 


*Delivered in Chicago. 








Minneapolis: Weakness in options and in 
Premiums on cash grain brought about re- 
duction of 10@15c bbl, but no new busi- 
— according to durum millers. An oc- 
ae small lot, of course, being sold, 
. there is general lack of interest, and 
It Gency to let future take care of itself. 

is difficult also to get trade to furnish 


- 


Fi i Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending May 30, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 148 188 7 28 1,078 2,299 

Duluth ...... 19 50 ee -- 527 339 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
Vv ] 








BROKERS WANTED 


Progressive Kansas mill has interesting 
openings for several active brokers in 
various territories for both family and 
bakery flour. Full commission, excel- 
lent office support, old established 
mill. Write 5590, Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 


following bakers and jobbers in middle 
Atlantic and southeastern states desires 
position with reliable flour mill; not sub- 
ject to draft. A-1 references. Address 
5604, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT, 


years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
mills up to 3,000 bbls capacity, will con- 
sider assistant job in large mill; uniform 
quality products guaranteed; engineering 
millwright and executive ability; age 47. 
Address 5620, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


THOMPSON DOUGH MOLDER WITH 2- 
H.P. motor, 9-inch, $100; Circulator Peer- 
less proofer box, §-drawer, $40; Dutchess 
rounder with motor, $100; Dutchess 4- 
pocket divider, with motor, $175; 80-qt 
Champion cake mixer, with motor, $85; 
Haysen bread wrapping machine, $175; 
Harton Senior bread slicer, $110. Above 
prices are f.o.b. Los Angeles. For fur- 
ther information, write National Bank- 
rupt Stock Liquidators, 1055 South Main 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











SPECIAL OFFERING—24-INCH BAUER 
ball-bearing attrition mill with two direct 
connected 20-h.p. Wagner motors, com- 
plete with starter; excellent condition; 
price $275; immediate delivery; just one 
of many items available for prompt ship- 
ment, including hundreds of rebuilt guar- 
anteed electric motors, all makes, types 
and sizes for mill and elevator service, at 
money-saving prices. Write us on your 
requirements. Rockford Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 716 South Wyman Street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


ONE—ALLIS EXPERIMENTAL MILL, 
guaranteed to be as good as new, with 
S. Howe scourer and shoe. Eight stands 
of 9x36 Wolf rolls with cast-iron housing- 
shell-bearing, roller feeders, B drive, rolls 
all caliper 8% or better. One 8-bbl Peer- 
less batch mixer with scale and two gal- 
vanized garners. One Wolf 10-bbl mixer 
with swing scale and hopper. One ball- 
bearing 440 8S. Howe milling separator. 
One Forster bran finisher for 500-bbl mill. 
Four 4x22 Nordyke sifters with latest 
drive. One Exact Weight 50-lb Smith 
scale. One Exact Weight 1 to 12-lb Smith 
scale, One 9x24-inch shell bearing A 
drive Allis roll. One 6x12 N & M sifter, 
late. F. W. Mann, box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


occ Bove 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RI_LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














FOOD RESEARCH 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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Petersen 





Oven Service Engineer will be glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 












help keep your 


Fla. xptiodscdnadll 


ovens baking at top efficiency. Write to 








OO WEST ADAMS STREET 





[THE PETERSEN OVEN COM 


ANY 


© CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


NNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesora 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for February are revised to include reports received sinc¢ 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For March, 1942, 968 companies report 1,095 mills, of which 81, with daily capacity 
of 26,634 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,095 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,059 accounted for 105,351,512 bbls of the total 


wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 273.5 lbs per bbl of flour in March, 273.3 in February, 
274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in December, 274.3 in November, 273.9 in October, 273.3 in Sep- 
tember, 273.2 in August, 273.3 in July, 272.4 in June, 272.5 in May, and 272.6 in April, 1941, 

The offal reported amounted to 78.5 lbs per bbl of flour in March, 78.3 in February, 
79.3 in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, 79.1 in November, 79.1 in October, 78.6 in Septem- 
ber, 78.5 in August, 78.8 in July, 78.2 in June, 78.6 in May, and 78.5 in April, 1941. 





-———Production———_—_, Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1942— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

Maron «s.ccee 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 55.7 

February ..... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 

January ..... 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 

1941— 

December .... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 

November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 

October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 

September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 

39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 

40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 

38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 

39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 

40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 

39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 

February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 

January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 

Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

-— Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bb! oper- 

ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 

March—1942...... 36,984,570 8,123,300 635,414,771 535,484 273.2 78.2 58.3 

R942. wccccccccs 38,211,825 8,427,013 657,676,131 530,954 272.1 78.0 61.0 

rere 36,472,822 8,033,875 632,663,323 529,578 272.4 78.7 58.3 

| Serer ee 39,514,262 8,620,556 701,980,812 521,933 275.0 81.4 61.2 

BOSS. co ceccesces 38,052,190 8,273,268 681,776,193 530,658 276.0 82.4 57.7 





*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total ‘wheat flour production (111,268,727 
bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97% of the wheat flour production reported for March, 1942 (8,378,460 bbls). 
During March, 1942, 36 mills, with capacity of 14,410 bbls, were idle. 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending March 31, 1942.  lieports 


- were received from 815 milling concerns owning or operating 975 mills. These milis ac- 


counted for 93.3% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown hy the 























returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 815 concerns reporting, 9 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on March 31, 1941. Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, Sept. 30 
and June 30, 1941, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by 
mills on March 31, 1942, Dec. 31, Sept. 30 and June 30, 1941: 
March 31 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 June 30 
Number of milling concerns reporting ....... 815 815 817 841 
Number of mills represented ............+05. 975 975 977 1,001 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour ...... 563,971 562,013 563,688 164,529 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.3 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Total wheat stOcks ..cccccccccccccesceccesese 160,300,419 191,006,346 215,532,598 129,155,215 
oo lU Mh PPPrererrTrrerTrerierrre ry 115,439,200 128,913,277 147,464,622 91,106,414 
 - GOW BOW oo 6 8.6 oad Vebecdee estan’ 44,861,219 62,093,609 68,067,976 37,988,801 
In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 

EPO OCTETORCTC TET CETTE Te eee 114,255,693 126,516,107 144,987,841 87,591,620 
Cmed Dy DUS 2s cccvccccvvcvcecpevceses 84,441,948 88,313,755 103,457,881 SY 
Btaeral TOP GEBGIG oicccveceseserscescrsece 29,813,745 38,202,352 41,529,960 846 

In all other pesitiogfia, total ...cescccsvcccccce 46,044,726 64,490,239 70,544,757 3,595 

Owned by mille, totale ..cscccvcsocvcsocs 30,997,252 40,599,522 44,006,741 27,839,640 

EB GOUMIEY GROUREIIE: 4.4 6ccedccecsenes 5,680,764 6,564,937 8,100,386 3,277,799 

In public terminal elevators ......... 7,308,402 7,586,589 14,368,410 5,012,688 

In private terminal elevatorst ....... 7,549,751 7,742,348 6,393,008 3,856,687 

In transit and bought to arrive....... 10,458,335 18,705,648 15,144,937 15,692,466 

Stored FOF Gthere, tOtRls occcccscssssecers 15,047,474 23,890,717 26,538,016 15,723,955 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
In mills, public and private warehouses 

and in transit—sold and unsold—totals.. 4,002,243 3,960,581 4,586,255 4,000,876 


*Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 
of the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. tNot attached to mills. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply TOTAL SHIPMENTS 




















Visible supply of grain in the western in- Aug. 1, 1941-May 29, 1942 
spection division May 29, 1942, and receipts Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..172,236 2,221 17,774 16,016 
and shipments during the past week, in All other public 
bushels (000’s omitted): and semi-public 
Fort William and careninala, Weet- 

4 59 52 170 

Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley ern div. ...... 5,280 1 

Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 116,985 242 425 1,914 Rye Flour Output 

Private terminals 3 “ 14 3 Following is the rye flour output reported 

scicliatititaie to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

Totals ........ 116,988 242 439 1,917  ¢ago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Vancouver-New Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

Westminster .. 17,935 a 56 45 ures for the previous weeks: 

Int. public and co Week ending = 
semi-public ele- a May16 May23 Mays 
eS 16,978 - 29 62 Five mills ....... 14,812 17,017 iar 

Churchill ....... 2,617 a 

Victoria .sccoess 1,022 Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Prince Rupert ... 1,206 Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 

















_ Totals Prev irty. 156,745 242 523 2,024 ending May 30, in tons, with comparisons: 
Year ago ....... 110,948 780 1,034 1,073 --Receipte— Shipments 
Receipts during week— 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,058 4 125 55 seinneapolis ees «(ee 
All other public Kansas City .. 2,200 2,000 5,675 3,425 
and semi-public Philadelphia .. 280 360 a eee 
terminals, west- Milwaukee .... 80 20 «2,600 = 2,24" 
en GIG. ceases 25 ar 2 — 
ee 6,083 4 127 55 FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 


June 8-9.—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 


Shipments during week— 
ers Association, convention at Biltmor’ Ho- 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








LOMO .cccccees 5,258 ae oe 79 tel, Dayton, Ohio; secretary-treasure:, W. 

>= ar 89 9 132 69 W. Cummings, 30 East Broad Street, © 
All other’ public lumbus. 

and semi-public June 8-9.—Central Retail Feed Assoc ation, 

terminals, west- convention at Schroeder Hotel, Milw=ukee, 

O06 GIG. évccce 116 on 5 8 Wis; executive secretary, David K. steel 

— oe bergh, 741 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 

a eee 5,463 9 137 156 ve. Sgr tiie of Weil 

une 12-13.—Eastern Federa ol 

TOTAL RECEIPTS Merchants, convention at Arlington Hotel. 

Aug. 1, 1941-May 29, 1942 Binghamton, N. Y; secretary-treasurr’, L 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..207,564 1,809 15,411 16,874 E. Thompson, 35 Douglas Road, Glen Ridg* 

All other public N. J. : 

and semi-public June 17-19.—Southern Seedsmen's As5° 

terminals, west- ciation, convention at De Sota Hotel, <ava™ 


OPM. GiV.- cccess 2,747 ee 413 261 nah, Ga. 
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IN AT A DeWITT 
OPERATED HOTEL 


In Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
Ju Ahrwun 
THE MAYFLOWER 
Iu Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
Inu Corning, N. Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
» Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, If. 
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WASTE OF MONEY 
“Why are you home so late, dear?” 
“Well, I just missed the street car 

at one corner. Then I went around the 
corner to catch the bus, but I missed 
that, too. So I ran all the way home 
behind the street car, and saved the 
nickel fare.” 

“Why didn’t you run behind the bus, 
and save a dime?” 

¥ ¥ 
WOULD BE NICE 

Jones—If you took up music, what 
instrument would you prefer? 

James—Well, I always thought that 
I’d like to be soloist on the cash regis- 
ter. 

¥ ¥ 
GUESS THAT’S PROOF 

Johnson (incredulous) — You don’t 
mean to tell me that your memory is 
absolutely perfect? 

Jackson—Well, to be honest, right 
now I can’t remember anything that 
I’ve ever forgotten. 

¥ ¥ 
AWFUL! 

Customer—I want some consolated rye. 

Clerk—You mean concentrated lye? 

Customer—It doe nutmeg any differ- 
ence. That’s what I camphor. What 
does it sulphur? 

Clerk—Fifteen cents. I never cinna- 
mon with so much wit. 


¥ ¥ 
DOUBTFUL 


Traffic Copper—Hey, you! Is _ that 
your car? 

Sorrowful-looking Motorist—Well, of- 
ficer, since you ask me, considering the 
fact that I still have 50 payments to 
make, owe three repair bills, have not 
settled for the two new tires and don’t 
know when I will be able to, I really 
don’t think it is. 

¥ Y¥ 
ONE WAY 

“Yes, he comes of a very prophetic 
family. His father, for example, knew 
four months beforehand the day that 
he would die.” 

“Remarkable. How did he know?” 

“The judge told him.” 

¥ ¥ 
CAN’T MISS 

Harley—How do 
chicken from a young one? 

Charlie—By the teeth. 

Harley—Don’t be silly. 
have teeth. 


you tell an old 


Hens don’t 


Charlie--I know, but I have. 

¥ ¥ 
WHAT WAS THAT? 

Jim is a hack writer. A hack is a 
horse, and a horse is a device for saw- 
ing wood. Of course, to saw wood re- 
quires a saw, and a saw is a bromide, 
and bromides are good for the head- 
aches hack writers give you. 
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for the ten years prior to 
1910 made a yearly aver- 
age of only 3,495,000 bushels. 
Now. Montana is the third largest 
wheat-producing state in the 
Union. 


uantity is usually obtained 
A at the expense of quality. 

but in Montana wheat pro- 
duction we have the exception 
that proves the rule. 
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ontana wheat production 







ontana Flour Mills Com**~ 
pany was organized in 
1911—almost exactly co- 
incident with the beginning of 
commercial wheat development 
in the state. Our Company can 
be said to have grown up with 
wheat production in Montana. 


'(APPHIRE FLOUR is the prod- 

uct of thirty years of constant 

study and laboratory re- 
search in the milling of this fine 
wheat. 





We invite inquiries 
from bakers everywhere 


GEN Fe ©) 2 2 | 1 
| GREAT FALLS. MONT. 











CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


. «++. exceptional flours 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 


MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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‘The Choice of the Fine 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ee ALE UY Fg a TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY Cua te WO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND «+ HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAIL) 


He UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fis 
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» 
» 
» * * 
ssainiiaaaaat | Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND ; London 
BRANDS: % || | 
2 a ee a eae ee = J 
4 
Flour % Conndian Hand Sect 
“ROYAL HOUSEH “a 9% anadian ar pring 
X ome : Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Ex p O r t Fl O u r 
$ “GLENO RA‘ . Saskatchewan and Alberta. INSUR NCE 
“FAMOUS” . High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. ft \ 
sy Fe ms . Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba € ‘A ll Risks ce) 
x BUFFALO % 
x % Special Service to Flour Mills on 
. . rt and ti 
% Cereals % | The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Ocean and Lake Insurance 
x “OGILVIE OATS“ & COMPANY LIMITED and Transportation 
% P ’ 872 Country Elevators « , 
& “WHEAT HEARTS” , Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. “a Flour a ” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Western Assurance 
. % Company 
(a . . 
} |[ R.C. PRATT Lommemniee 
% T H E @] G i LVI E F L (@) U & M I L LS ’ FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS Raver Bonk Bide, Toronto, Canada 
% y 68 KING ST. EAST 
: COMPANY, LIMITED TORONTO, CANADA APY merteas Agate. 
K HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA D Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 111 John Street, New York 
J . 4 
Mills at: 4 — 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat > - . d 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. Parrish & Heimbecke becker, Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS neweirition Boutracts Promply Bxocote! 
$ | oe ie | | meget cima 
9 f 
% | Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Men Tat 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


| 





Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


_  PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


fHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 
The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


° 








Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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<< =~’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF s—— I 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG 4S COTTON _— : 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


f A, RactoriesMONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
Canadian Spring and Winter — _ ere / 
“ * “GREAT STAR” “ " ” . 
cata "Wouce” ST MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Mithardson & dons 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. fe 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” | 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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National Wheatmeal Creates 
Problems for British Bakers 


Lonpox, Eno.—The national wheat- 
meal loaf has come to stay, so bakers 
are seeking instruction on the best way 
to deal with the problem. Accordingly, 
under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, Confection- 
ers and Caterers, a series of lectures are 
being given by two bread baking ex- 
perts, L. L. Willis, of the British Ar- 
kady Co., Ltd., Manchester, and J. R. 
Irons, a prominent London baker, in 
various towns throughout the country. 
Some local bakers’ associations are also 
arranging lectures to help their members 
to tackle the new problems that have 
arisen by the change over to national 
wheatmeal flour. Both master bakers 
and operatives attend these lectures, and 
the response has been most encouraging 
to the organizers. 

During a lecture given at Bradford 
(Yorkshire) the lecturer, Mr. Willis, said 
that bread production from wheatmeal 
flour had always been, to the baker, a 
more delicate operation than that from 
white flour. The branny particles and 
fiber present in the gluten had a short- 
ening and weakening effect on the crumb 
of the loaf. For this reason wheatmeal 
bread in the past had mostly been made 
on a very short process of roughly half 
to one hour in bulk fermentation. Al- 
though these branny particles and fiber 
remain in national wheatmeal flour, the 
gluten quantity is much higher than in 
pre-war days, being now roughly 16% 
as compared with 10% formerly, the 
reason being that more strong wheats 
are used in the millers’ grist. The gluten 
is harsh, nonelastic and fairly tough. 
Therefore, it is possible to give longer 
bulk fermentation than in the past. Long 
fermentation systems can be worked from 
this flour, with a consequent reduction 
in yeast, but the resulting bread does 
not reach the volume of that attained by 
white flour and dough. More water and 
salt must be used. The average amount 
of water should be about 16 to 161% gals 
per sack of 280 lbs, and about 5 lbs of 
salt, while 15 minutes would be long 
enough to allow for mixing and 50 min- 
utes for baking. 


EMERGENCY BREAD PRODUCTION 
During another lecture on the produc- 
tion of bread in an emergency, Mr. 


Willis told his audience that they must 
never forget to be absolutely ready to 
produce a maximum of bread in a mini- 
mum of time. To do this they must 
economize yeast so as to make it last 
a great deal longer than their present 
methods allowed. Therefore, they must 
avoid long processes and resort to the 
shortest ones possible. They would have 
to be ready to get out four or five doughs 
in the time usually taken in getting out 
one. Accordingly, they must not depend 
on brewers’ balm but on yeast, the stor- 
age of required their earnest 
thought and care so that their supplies 
would always be in a usable condition 
and last as long as possible. 
provided means 
of keeping it fresh for several weeks, 
but if this apparatus were not available 
he recommended hanging the yeast on 
a hook in a cold cellar, where the air 
could play all around it. He further 
said that if bakers’ supplies of yeast 
failed, manufacturers had good stocks 
available. ‘The purpose of manufactur- 
ers and bakers alike must be readiness 
to meet unexpected emergency and to 
maintain the supply of bread to the 
public. 


which 


A good 


refrigerator an easy 


WHEATMEAL IN CONFECTIONERY 


The use of national wheatmeal flour 
in confectionery is going to call for con- 
siderable skill on the part of the bak- 
ers. In reply to a query from a baker 
as to whether it was suitable for paste, 
puff paste, slab cake, the British Baker, 
London, recommended cutting out puff 
paste lines altogether, but said there 
difficulty 
cakes, slab cake, scones, powder aerated 


should be no about making 
goods, chou paste, shortpaste or short- 
bread. The “shortbread” referred to is 
not of the pre-war description, when it 
was made with plenty of butter, but a 
sweet paste 
bread.” 


which is sold as “short- 
As in the bakery, experiments will 
also have to be made in the household 
in the use of the new “national” flour in 
the making of pastry, cakes and scones, 
and of bread, where this is the custom, 
for the only flour available will be of 
the same description as supplied to the 
bakers, but self-rising, if desired. 
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-- and here, ladies and gentlemen, is the new National Wheatmeal Bread 
of Great Britain, made with wheat flour of 85% extraction. 


Robin © Hood 


FLO UR 


From the Wheatfields 


,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental E xport Sales; Vancouver 





Cable Address: “Robinhood,"’ Montreal . Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 

















CANADIAN- Bemis BaG COMPANY, LIMITED 


'1nnNteetkcteGe VWANCOU VER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARG i LL By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 














Minneapolis and 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Arcuer-Danrets-Mintann Company 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS finale 


enn: ° . PH, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SOsAeA, RE. 
T D, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 








FLOUR routed via the 


and Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, 
Springfield, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS seer Cente . soem Cedar —- 

ew Yor zone ville pids 
ne =A 
3. Lowt: Galvest Lg City  ~. Export } + a 
St. Louis veston Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid ante Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








Jones-HEeTreLsSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Leader Lists Make 
Inereased Sales 


Posting of “leader lists® for a full 
week in advance has been found a good 
way to keep the customers coming in to 
Crispi Pastry Shop, 2119 Irving, San 
Francisco. 

The lists set forth leading items that 
will be baked each day for the next sev- 
en days, usually listing from two to four 
under each day. In order to keep these 
a week in advance, it is necessary to post 
fresh leader lists daily, moving up the 
next day to the top and adding the sev- 
enth day at the bottom. 

This is accomplished by typing a new 
list each day, several carbon copies be- 
ing made. The lists are made up on 
note paper which is about half the size 
of an ordinary writing tablet. One is 
posted on the outside of the window 
glass near the entrance to the bakery; 
others are posted along the glass-topped 
counters at regular intervals. 

It takes but a few moments daily to 
make up and post the leader lists, which 
becomes a routine thing each morning. 
This enables the customers to order in 
advance, noting the days on which their 
favorite items are to be sold—which 
means more sales for the bakery. It 
also enables customers to plan their din- 
ners around the dessert; in sum, the 
idea is a most satisfactory one from 
every viewpoint. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Coming Events 


June 8-9.—Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, National Retail Bakefs Conference 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago; secretary, Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 

June 13-16.—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, summer convention at Poland Springs 
Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 561 Exeter Street, Boston. 

June 25-28.—Potomac States Bakers Asso- 
ciation, summer convention at Cavalier Ho- 
tel, Virginia Beach, Va; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


June 28-30.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
summer meeting at Beatley’s on the Lake, 
Russells Point, Ohio; secretary, Roy E. 


Ferguson, 829 W. Broad Street, Columbus. 

July 19-21.—West Virginia Bakers Asso- 
ciation, summer convention at Greenbrier 
Hotel, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va; sec- 
retary, Orren L. Jones, Middlebourne. 

Sept. 14-16.—Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., annual convention at Plankinton 
House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, 5154 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 18 (week of, tentative).—American 
Bakers Association, convention at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Nov. 9-10.—Bakery Sales Association, an- 
nual convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 2918 
North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 15-17.—New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall convention at Providence Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston, 
Mass. 








TRADEMARKS | 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

MOCO; Ernest A. Hamwi, doing business 
as Western Cone Co., St. Louis, Mo; ice 
cream cones. Use claimed since Dec. 5, 
1941. 

BARRICINI; Barricini, Inc., New York 
and Long Island City, N. Y; cakes, cookies 
and biscuits. Use claimed since July 11, 
1941. 

4-PLUS; National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N. Y; pastry cups for serving ice cream, 
custards and other foods. Use claimed since 
March 6, 1941. 

WESTON’S; George Weston, Ltd., Pas- 
saic, N. J; biscuits, crackers and cookies. 
Use claimed since 1887. 

SNIFTIES; Burry Biscuit Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J; cocktail crackers. Use claimed 
since Nov. 21, 1941 

JACK AND JILL; National Biscuit Co., 
New York, N. Y; bakery products, namely, 
ice cream cones. Use claimed since No- 
vember, 1933. 
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UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ey 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to) fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating | Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo, 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK » 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w= SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 














ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
doc Exchange New York‘ 





— 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 


New York City ia 





— 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS hl. 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS quasi 
DUST COLLECTORS yp” 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





——— ad 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’”’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) ‘Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
EITH 


GLASGOW 


| 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 


Cheshire 
C. 3. 


PILLMAN & ‘PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


| Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM 
importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kindsof FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oabi« Address: ‘‘Ostrck,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn... 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” Samples and offers solicited 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW : ; 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
| 
| 


BELFAST | Cable Address: ““Mrpium,” Utrecht 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | LOKEN & CO. A/S 


LTD. Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
FLOUR IMPORTERS and Sweden 
Deite Chaasbese GLASGOW | Chase National enh tt the Clty of NewYork 
50 Wellington Street ane NAwOne pds Siete y , 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Midland Bank, Ltd., seme & Princes St., 
ndon 


ROBERT CARSON & co. Established 1899 
_ | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ““Mosi.” 


| 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


| FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
| Established 1913 

OSLO, NORWAY 
GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘'FLORMEL,” Oslo 


C., I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


S. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: ““LUNEX” 
OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. Buy and Sell 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Through 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 W 
41 Constitution St., LEITH A N _ A D S 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE eooMBeoce 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
60 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 


——— 





————— 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK |= Ohh ged, | 
PHILADELPHIA 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’? 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$100 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 








P. O. Box 646 




















S aaliteedinimnemneti naman 





— 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ...ccccccccccccccccccecese 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POS, MAN. ...eecrecccccecservsveseves 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....ccscccccesecesescees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.........+.- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, ..scesecccccecccceenceees 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 48, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ......ceeseeccceenerece 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, CCC, .eeceeeceeceeecerreneeeees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...-+.-+++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.....eeeeeeeeeee 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..cecccccssecsccccsevecesceee 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


C 


Scotland ..ccccccsccccscsevsccseces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOMNKO ccccccoccsccsescecnecccssecccesers 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VAMCOUVEr ..-eeeeeeeeeeeecerese 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, ill... 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; — 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon..... . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Llinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ..i.e.eeeeee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Oxia... 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.....+ee0+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
CUOMO 6.0 cn sccccdesenvesoesencesseses 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
COM, 0.00.0. a 6 00:¥:0:0.0:0:09 8389008608 000400 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
FRANSAS ccccccccccccccccccccesesccces 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
BEMBIOMG ccc ccc eeesecseceecseseesteoe 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Lta., Glasgow, 
BOOtMIANG .cccccccccccccceccvcccccccecs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. cvcccccvccvesvcsceecsccers ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. * 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc..........+. 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........ 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., 
TOMM. ccccccssecvccccccccscecesoceves 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Tan. BY. 
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Dow Chemical Co., 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Midland, Mich....... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
PRIMM. cicccccesccwsctvcccecsseces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ...cccccccccccccveves 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
First National Bank in St. “Louis eeccsee 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash, 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Ine., Kansas 
City, Mo 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Island City, N 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUE, ccccccccccccecs eccccccccecce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Inc., Long 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 

¥ MOREE, DEORE. 2.0:06.00606006050 029080 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis....Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. coccccccccccccccccccccccesccsece 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham, The, New York, N. Y.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. west ‘a 
ONE. ceccccccccccece eeccccccses 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill, ccccccccsccscccccce eevee 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., Londen, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 


Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, — 
Wand cccccees ee vecccccccceses eoccccce 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. . 
Kansas City, Mo. ..ccccccccscccece 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York...... . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City. 
Horan, Hubert’ J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., Huntington, Ind., Toronto..... 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 

Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


ee rcceccecsevcccevececeseeeceese Cover 
Ismert-Hincke mere Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, cccccee e ecccce ecccccccccece eee 

, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 


J Jaeger 
(P. O., Astico), Wis... cccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. sesee 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ..........-. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, _— Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas ..cccccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 


Inc., Kansas City, 


BHO. ccccccccccccccsevecsccseseeceecees 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ccccccscccccccccccvvcccsecs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
GE BE, oe We tes se seteursvesceetss 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BEIM, ccccccccccccecsecccseecececeses 
King Milling Co., “Lowell, Mich..ccccees 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Work, WN. FW. ccccvcccccccesccesccesece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
OCrEOGOR, ER. ccccccsvenvssesscecsovsee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
GHIGKRO, TH. cccccvedeccsisecieces 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y...... cece 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Momtreal, Que. cccccosccccccccocccsece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
a a Flour Mills Co., Kansas om. 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass... 36, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 


Lee, 


Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. ee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.. coves 
Lund, &., Oslo, NOrwaF..ccccccccvccecs ° 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ecccccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., aagew, 
Scotland eccccce 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill..... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, 


Onit., COM. ccccceccocsscccve ececcccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Londen, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... ° 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 


Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J...... ° 
Mid-Kansas Milling beri Clay Center, 

Kansas .ccccccccccccs oe 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, "Inc., 

Dubuque, Low .....cecceccccesceccee 


Midland “Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., ” Columbus, 
GCG cececceeeeccceertcnvessecoeseses . 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CRORE o.06. 0 00400 60:3.60060900060004808 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- -Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. .» Minot, N. D.......- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour — Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, cccccccccccsccsccccsccccscce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland .ccccccccccscccsce 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
HEANSAB ccccccees eocccccocse eecccccce 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
} ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIll.... 


Belle- 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., powell 
BAR, NOD cccoscsececcscecvccsccece 

Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 

New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 

New Era Milling he Snes eweed 
_ Kansas ecccecs eccccccccccce . 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
SRANAGOE 6 0:04: 0.6:6:0 0:0:60:0:0:90:8.00.9:00000009008 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MINN. wccccccccccces eccccccccce cece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, ‘Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
eGo, Olle ccccccccccccccccccccccvcee 
Northwestern National "Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ..........+. eco 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......+se0% -Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


FOR), GUO. ecccccccccecccccceccces 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
MIMM, cecccccccccccccscccccces eocccce 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland eevee ° 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas ceccscccccces ecccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co. » Kansas 
THES, Tek. 20006 6kesnsyeveneess eee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo. bad wi 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., bperians 
ETT TY Tee Pe eT CLT ere e 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........0. 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........0. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., reset . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.. 


—. -Shaffer ena Co., Waitsburs. 
Prina, Frank R., ‘Corp., New York...... 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. 
Mo. 


Joseph, 
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Red Sieee Milling Co., 


BEM. accccivacececeswoncedevecccocces 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
Waewkees, WIS, .ccccccccesecccccescess 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Sey Ms BN AeReNb05.0ddSe0%00000. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, Me Bee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. he es 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
i ME. 5. On ausneeeb neces tbense cs 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch 
RE Ee eee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
SOOT vc cccriciwaesacevenness 

Russell-Miller Milling. Co., " Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


ee ee ee SO SSO 800 ee 


~ St. Cloud endite Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Inc. eocccccccccccs 2 
St. Lawrence Flour "Mills Co., Ltd. 
PRORETORE, CMGER .ccccccacscccecec: 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, I/!.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
DEES Che adhncueetaawedeetaece ssc 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, II! 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, _— es, 
Wyo, Sanks ee 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J. hae eeses 5 
Short, J.’ R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Pea A 5 0:08'05:05.05005068 60080 2% 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ...... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
BOGAN cccdeseeecos TTT TT TTTy 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England. S5d520% 
Spindler, L. G., New York.. Ae tree i 
Springfield (Minn. ) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Lta., London, 


TPO OOOO eee ew ewe er eeeee . . 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Tl. hey eae 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis... . 


Strisik, S. R., Co., New York......... ‘ 
Swift & Co., Chicago........... aves 20 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Week, MN. Be vccvveccvcccccseces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .......eeeeeeseeees 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 

BM. FZ. cocccvccscevccsce 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, s . D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


CROP eee eee eee ee eereeeeeeeeene 


eee ere eeeeeteeeee 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Man, ..... TWEETTETELITE TT Ee 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, st. 
ROE DOES. 94 4:0:600955005400 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneaps lis 
and Duluth, Minn, ....... PrYTT TTT ree 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, il Tee 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. eocee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mic! 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Hollaid 


Ome eee weet eee eeeetanne 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabas! :, 
BEIMR. cceseccveccvccvcccce . 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., MePhers: ly 
MOIR weds cocdoccececcevccecvccccss 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. “ Inc, be ” Newai 
He, De cceccvevcsesvsvesess 66609 soe! 
Walnut Creek “Milling Co., Great Ber 
ANBAS ....+.0005 eocceccce 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. T 
EIEOM, GHEE ccccccccscccosecceccs: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins ae Co., Grand Ra)- 
ids, Mich. ...c.. ec cccccccccecees . 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘salina, Kansas 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CASO, Tih. .cccccccece eocccccces i8, 19, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Teremte, Get. cccccccvece eovesece 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Orego' 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansa 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Laws and 
Kansas City, Mo. .....seeeeeee0% 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 

ter, Kansas ..cccccccccccces eorre 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co poco eect 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio....----: 


Wee Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


N. se Peewee ee eeeeeeerereseeeeeeer”” 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, W's.- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, on...- + 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ........++++ 
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Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new sid ad 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. -j TH M 

Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 

eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


95 


“4 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 


finely powdered concen- 


44 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling industry 
by the selection of flour and baked goods as the medium 
to carry vitamins and minerals. Even though many diets 
are deficient in these important nutrients, the authorities 
have opposed their addition to any foods other than flour 


and baked goods. treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 


oO 


trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 


04 directions it brings flour so 


” : . : ards; containing per pound, 
Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white Iron. 


flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), 6.00 mg. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 


ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 
NA-77E 
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Bread and Bombs 


a Challenge to the 
Baking Industry 


Bread and bombs. . . a new pattern for America, 
and a challenge to the baking industry. 

The men who make the bombs and the men 
who use them need energy-building food—and 
lots of it. For that reason, the government is now 

promoting a vast nutritional program, under the 

Nutrition Division of the Federal Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. 

White bread, long recognized as an outstand- 
ing energy food, now even more complete nu- 
tritionally by Enrichment, is the keystone of that 

program, because bread offers a universal means 
to supply millions of war workers with important 
amounts of the life-essential vitamins B, and 
niacin, along with iron. 
The government has gone a step farther. From 
now on, all the Army flour orders will be for 
enriched flour only. So the men who use the bombs 
will benefit by eating enriched bread. 
But the men who make the bombs, and the 
millions of Civilians who are behind America’s 

war effort—what about them? Here is a chal- 

lenge to the baking industry to do an important 

part in contributing to Uncle Sam’s Nutritional 

Program by supplying enriched bread to the 

nation. 
General Mills has a complete enriched flour 
service for your use, including Vibic Flour, 
Vibic Concentrate and Enriched Bread Ingre- 
dient. Your General Mills man can give you 
complete information. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





